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NEW QUOTA PLAN 
TO COME UP IN 


CHILDREN OF NEW YORK ALIENS 


| TO HELP IN CITIZENSHIP WORK 


YO | 
NEXT CONGRESS | pait-minion Foreign-Born Parents Will Be Brought 


Present Immigration Law 


Provides Change in 192% 
on President's Decree 


WOULD SUBSTITUTE 


1920 BASIS ‘FOR 1890 


Provision Is Not Mandatory 
and House Leader Says In- 
quiry Will Come First 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON — Congress will 
have to determine during the next 
session whether the quota pro- 
visions for the first three years of 
the Immigration Act shall be con- 
tinued as at present, or whether the 
provision in the law for a reappor- 
tionment on a basis of national 
origins in 1927, shall become opera- 

tive. 

According to Albert Johnson (R.), 
Representative from Washington, 
and chairman of the House Immi- 


gration Committee, this is one of the 
outstanding problems in immigra- 
tion policy before this committee. 


Section 11 of the 1924 law provides | 


a new basis for apportionment of 
alien quotas, and would reduce the 
total annual influx from 164,667 to 
150.000. Two bills to nullify this 
provision have been introduced and 
will probably be the subject of com- 
mittee hearings. 

“The problems before the com- 
mittee are still many and intricate,” 
Mr. Johnson said. “The passage of 
the Immigration Restrictive Act in 
1924, by no means settled the prob- 
lems which have confronted the 
United States along immigration and 
naturalization lines for 25 years or 


more. 
Inquiry to.Preeede Action 

“The ‘national origins’ plan for 
the prorating of 150,000 quota immi- 
grants according to the origin of 
the people who have made the United 
States since the bekinning is to go 
into effect July 1, 1927, provided the 
President issues a proclamation on 
the recommendation of three Cabinet 
officers—the Secretaries of State, 


Commerce, end Labor—if they can 
agree upon @ statistical statement 
which shall serve as a yardstick for 
the prorating of the proposed limited 
immigration, -You will notice the 


Special from Monitor Burcau 


NEW YORK—Five hundred thou- 
sand foreign-born parents of New 
York City school children are to 
have direct appeals from their own 
children to become American. citi- 
zens as the result of a co-operative 
project which is being undertaken 
by the. League for American Citi- 
zenship and the Board of Education. 
These men and women, comprising 
25 per cent of the school-parent 
population of the city, have neglected 
to take out citizenship papers either 
through indifference, impatience with 
the delays or intricacies of the 
naturalization laws, desire to return 
eventually to their native countries, 
or in the case of a very small num- 
ber, unwillingness to participate in 
any form of government. The chil- 
dren of these parents are recognized 


Closer to the United States Through Efforts of Amer- 
-jeanization Plan Carried Out in Schools 


child will be asked to find out facts 
concerning his parents, their nation- 
ality, the date of their arrival in the 
country, whether or not they have 
become naturalized, the date of tak- 
ing out first citizenship papers and 
subsequent steps of the naturaliza- 
tion proceedings, or in the case of 
non-citizens, the reasons for- their 
indifference to citizenship. 
Information Gathered 


Incidentally the league will come 
into possession of a mass of re- 
search information which will be 
useful to other communities through- 
out the -country as showing the al- 
legiance of school-parent population 
in a large city, With a school popu- 
lation of more than 1,000,000 boys 
and girls, allowing for several mem- 
bers of the same family, there will 
still be about 2,000,000 adults wae: 


HENRY FORD GIVES 
VIEW OF HIS NEW 
350-LB. AIR FLIVVER 


Public Gets First Sight of | 


Machine 22 Feet Long and 
15-Foot Wings 


DETROIT, Mich., July 
After producing and distributing | 
more than 14,000,000 of his famous | 
automobiles, 
to the front with an “air flivver.”’ 


Rumors of experiments with a' 
baby airplane, were confirmed when y 
Mr. Ford, on his sixty-third birthday, | 
gave a successful demonstration of | news” 


the tiny er a product of his | 
labratory. 


German engineer employed in the 
Ford experimental laboratories, the 


31 (A )—| 


Henry Ford has come | 


railroad wrecks or gunmen,’ 
Designed by Otto Kappen. young, S. Draper, assistant editor, New York | 
Herald Tribune, told the institute of 
politics today that Americans get! 
ship is powered by a three-cylinder | more and better news of Europe thaa | 


| 


EUROPEANS LACK’ 
AMERICAN NEWS, 
EDITOR ASSERTS 


‘Institute of Politics ei 
Plea for More Adequate Re- | 


ports on United States 


~-- — — 


By a Staff Correspondent 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass., 


| generally deals with 


air-cooled motor. The pilot sits about | Europe gets of America. 


midway of the wing, which is placed 
along the top of the fusilage. 
a wing spread of 22 feet, is 15 feet 
long and weighs 350 pounds. It is | 
planned to replace the motor with a 
three-cylinder engine which will | 


It has | institute 


Partisans of Great Britain at the | 
critics of American 


and 
| newspapers promptly took issue with 
the leader of the open conference on 
“Public Opinion in World Affairs.” 
Declaring that British papers have 


bring the weight down to about 310 | recently criticized the United States 


pounds. 


i 


School Children to Help Pinta Him 


for being “Woetully ignorant of 
European affairs,” Mr. Draper asked: 
“What does Europe learn about us 
from its press?” it has heard about 
Bilis Leland, about rum row, about 
Hollywood, about Senator Borah’s 
views on the League and debts, about 
lynchings, about prominent divorcees 
and gunmen, about railroad wrecks. 

“Only a few foreign correspond- 
ents stationed in this country confine 
their dispatches to reports of the 
serious problems; but the rest of 
them are under instructions to send 
so-called ‘human interest’ items on 
the ground that Europeans are not 
interested in highly involved Ameri- 
can politics. 

American News of Europe 

“These correspondents do not send 
one-tenth as much American news 
as we receive from Europe. Britons 
have been so interested in their own 
affairs and the problems of Europe 
that they have paid little attention 
to us until quite recently. All I de- 
sire to bring out is that the Ameri- 
can public has a better opportunity 
to learn what is going on in Europe 


‘ ; (Continued on Page 3, Column 1) 


FIXING MOTOR 
INSURANCE RATE 


Commissioner Working on 
Schedyle of Premiums 
to Be Charged 


‘Wesley E. Monk, insurance com- 
of Massachusetts is 


July 31 
—On the ground that the “American | 
carried in European papers | 
“Holly wood, 
’ Arthur) 


Causes and Effects of Mexican 
Controversy Briefly Summarized 


forbidden. 


ernment. 


committees named by the Mayors. 
Ecclesjastical property, other 
Economic boycott has been or 


“light and darkness.” 


it has meddied in politics. P 


By the Associated Presa 
Below is given a summary of the religious situation in Mexico: 


Laws become effectivd July 31, ‘enforcing the Constitution of 1857, 
reaffirmed by the Constitution of 1917. These regulations provide: 
No foreign clergymen may function in Mexico. 
Church ownership of property is forbidden. 
All church property reverts to the state. 
Religious instruction in schools, convents, 


It is illegal for clergy or religious periodicals to criticize the Gov- 


EFFECTS 
Mexican episcopate ordered as a .protest discontinuance of ai: 
services in which 25 000 priests function, beginning July 31. 
Some 10,000,000 Roman Catholics will be unable to reveive sacra- 
ments, except baptism and matrimony, which wil) be given by laymen. 
The church planned to have lay committees hold some 12,000 
churches, but the Government ordered that they be taken over hy 


ered by organized Roman Catholic 
laymen. Purchases will be limited to necessities. 

Troops have been called out at various places to maintain order. 
GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE 

Church and state must be separated and the church must eschew 

politics. President Calles regards it as “a final struggle” 


CHURCH’S ATTITUDE 
Persecution is threatening religious freedom. The church denies 


and monasteries is 


n churches, is closed under seal. 


between 


Methodist Bishop Denies 
~Mexico Persecutes Church 


MEXICO EXPELS ’ 
ENVOY OF POPE: 

COUNTRY QUIET 
Deputy Papal anil ‘io Has 


48 Hours to Leave—Pres- 
ence Is “Inconvenient” 


GOVERNMENT SEALS 
CHURCH PROPERTY 
‘Little Disorder Reported as 
Officials Take Charge of 
Treasures and Buildings 


. By the Associated Preas 

| MEXICO CITY, July 31—Monsig- 
nor Tito Crespi, In charge of the 
Roman Catholic apostolic delezation 
in Mexico City since the expulsion of 
Monsignor Cardana, the papal nun- 
cio, has been ordered expelled from 
the country. The order came at the 
direction of President Calles because 
the Government considered his pres- 
ence in Mexico “inconvenient.” 

Monsignor Crespi was given 24 
‘hours to depart, but on intervention 
|of the Italian Legation the time was 
| extended to 48 hours. 

Throughout the Republic of Mexico 
Government agents are closing or 
| preparing to close all Roman Cath- 
olic offices and structures except 


_ | actual places of worship, giving the 


Says Religious Laws Apply to All Creeds and 
Advises “Hands Off” Policy for United States 


Special from Monitor Bureat 
NEW YORK, July 31—A denial 
that the Mexican Government is en- 
gaging in religious persecution and 
a strong plea for the United States 
to keep hands rigidly off in the trial 


of strength between Mexico and the 


Roman Catholic hierarchy were 
made in a statement on the situation 


by the Rt. Rev. George A. Miller, 
resident bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Mexico, issued 
through its Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions in New York City. 

Recounting the history of the re- 
Pations between the Roman Catholic 
church and the Mexican and other: 
Latin-American governments, the 
bishop’s statement concluded with 
the view that, “take it all around, 
Mexico is in the best condition of its 
entire history, and the present gov- 
ernment is heroically making good 
progress toward economic reorgan- 
ization, agricultural reconstruction. 


Jj successful policing of the country and 


| Roman Catholic Church 


in these 
countries had opposed every struggle 
for political freedom, for democracy 
and popular education since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 
He declared, also that he believed 
the requests for withdrawal of the 


| American embargo on shipments of 


arms to Mexico came from sources 
inimical to the Government and 
should not be granted. 


CHAMBER BACKS 
POINCARE PLA) 


Vote of Confidence Given’ 
on Measures to Rehabili- 
tate Frege Finances 


| Government control over all store- 
houses of church valuables. 

Attorney-Genera! Ortega per- 
sonally attended and supervised the 
closing of the archbishop’s offices 
here. 

Sefior Ortega's orders for the Gov- 
ernment to assume control of all 
church offices and structures, ex- 
cept places of worship. do not in- 
clude the personal property of 
priests and prelates. Archbishop 
Mora y del Rio is still living in his 
residence at Tacuba, a suburb of the 
capital, and other church dignitaries 
remain in their homes. Only the 
archbishopric offices at the cathedral 
were sealed. 
| Gevernment te Guard Churches 
| The Government says that the ac- 
tion in taking over church valuables 

a be the purpose of guarding them 

ring the present uncertain period. 

i says that it is the intention to turn 

over all such property to citizen 

committees, which will succeed 

| priests as custodians of the churches 

/a@8 soon as the committees are in- 
' stalled. 

The church of St. Catherine's was 

. crowded with worshipers when 


PARIS; ‘Tilly 31_(P)—The Poincaré Senor Ortega accompanying Ministry 


Goveneanens today got its first vote 
confidence on its financial meas- 


'of Justice officials, arrived there to 
: seal the treasures. Someone shouted 


the extension of popular education. | Of 
er eee Desde, trem. the. Tae 
is declared, “is simply an 


that an official was closing the 
the crowd rushed 
. Some of them 


statement just made by me contains 
a ‘provided’ and an ‘if’; and we may 
all be.assured that these two quali- 
words will cause extensive 


tres to rehabilitate French finances. | 
The vote was 296 to 178 In favor of! 
or ae recs oeree. we tar. oe 


fying 
hearings and much inquiry. during 
the winter session.” 

A sharp division of opinion is ex- 
pected to develop in Congress over 
the provision in the act to change 
the existing quota arrangement in 
1927. Under the present system, the 
enpual. quota of any nation is fixed 
at 2 per cent of the number of immi- 
grants from that nation residing in 
the United States in 1890. Under the 
national origins provision, the total 
annual influx would be limited to 
150,000, the quotas to be determined 
upon the proportionate numerical 
strength of nationalities among the 
whole ne of the United 
. States, to the 1920 census. 
" The changé-is ordered to be made 
only on proclamation by .the Presi- 
dent on or before April 1, 1927, based 
on a report made tot him by the Sec- 
retaries of State, Commerce and La- 


r. 

According to Mr. Johnson, a com- 
mittee of experts under this joint 
committee is already at work com- 


A Young immigrant Landing at Ellis isiand. 


as the great single Americanizing 
force. They are proud of their right 
in the nation's welfare and their in- 
terest and enthusiasm in ideelizing 
citizenship is regarded as a stronger 
plea than could be made by any. out- 
side agency. 

Beginning with the school year 
speakers will go into the schools to 
talk over the question with the chil- 
dren. There will be shown a film, 


will be. approached for information 


regarding their citizenship status. 


The figures obtained will give facts 
where previously there have been 
conjectures regarding the proportion 
of native-born citizens, of naturalized 
citizens, the length of stay in this 
country of representative nationali- 
tiles before their group seeks to bé- 
come citizens, the reasons why some 
of the aliens do not wish to become 


= 


Ewing Galloway, New Tork 


STATE POLITIOS 
SPEEDING UP 


Democrats Have Outing at 
Nahant and Republicans 


‘Ne Religious Persecation 
Bishop Miller declared that the ab- 


gee ekee Fee oe 
- 


transportation of 
M. Poincaré intends to convoke the 


Senate and Chamber as a national 


, visit sitors and threw 


| foreing their way through 


assembly, sitting at Versailles, fat the people and successfully perform- 


istead of at Paris, to vote a special, ing. their mission of closing the an- 


nexes, the officials pruceeded to other 
'churches, Sefior Ortega personally 

supervising their work. 

Qne problem yet to be solved will 
, come up when the priests turn over 
' their buildings and other property 
to committees of laymen. because tue 

_ Government refuses to recognize the 

' committees appointed by the priests. 

jana has ordered committees named 

‘by the mayor of each town to take 

| ewer the church. 

; Churehes te Be Transferred 

' Jt is certain that the priests will 

turn over the churches to some com- 

mittee today—but whether the priests’ 
or municipal committees will have 

‘control, is yet to be seen. 

The last day of services in the 
churches of Mexico witnessed ex- 
traordinary scenes of religious emo- 
tien on the part of communicants. In 
the capital thousands of Roman Cath- 


Are Active Elsewhere 


Statements issuing at this time to 
the effect that the law soon to go into 
effeet in Massachusetta will prove in- | 
imical to making the highways more 
safe and operators of cars more care- 
ful were characterised as falacious 
by state officials today. 


naturalized, the proportion of men 
‘Naturalized to women citizens, and 
other interesting information. 
Since the project is .undertaken 
primarily to make citizens of the for- 


(Continued on Page 3, Column #8 


; 


olica visited their chuarehes or 
shrines. 

Dispatches report that quiet pre- 
vailed yesterday in Morelia, Oaxaca. 
San Luis Potosi, Celaya, Saltillo and 
Queretaro. As these are extremely 
religious cities and there were no 

' disorders, observers of the situation 
itutional law for the creation | here express the belief that no trou- 
sinking fund for the amortiza- | bles of consequence are likely to oc- 
of the national floating debt, it|cur in the Republic or there would 
revealed today. have been evidence of it in some of 


“considers that such | these places. 
The State Legislature at Puebia, 
bas dec 


piling the necessary data. Existing 
(Continued on Page 3, Column 1) 
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To Fix Motor Insurance Rates.a.... 
velopment 

Bids + on 6 satehoer: 
in Wage Cas 
Advises Expansion of Dintewinn cece 
University Ciub Pool Opening ..seec« 
June Business Shows Decline.. 


entitled “Why Be an lien?" and the 
children will be told Why ea demo- 
cratic government needs the: under- 
stanting support of everyone who 
lives under its laws. Then quéstion- 
naires will be distributed and each 


ABYSSINIA’S PLEA TO LEAGUE. 
WELCOMED BY GREAT BRITAIN 


a 


| Government Desires Full Discussion of Issue Arising F rom 
Recent Angle Daly Pact 


border, directed to developing Italian 
Somaliland. 

In other words, the pact is an ex- 
tension of the treaty made.in 1906, 
whereby zones of influence were 

in ‘Abyssinia, that of 


5 


3 
S 


Democrats of Massachusetts are 
holding an outing this afternoon and 
tohight at the Bass Point House, 
Nahant, and active workers in the 
party are gatirered there trom all; “Why, here in Massachusetts as 
over the State. David 1. Walsh, things now are but 30 per cent of: 
former United States Senator, and|the owners of motor vehicles carry 
now a candidate for ré-election, and | liability insurance,” a State officer 
Col. William A. Gaston, proposed by | said. “That conditions on our pub- 
the party organization for Governor, | lic highways will be bettered so far 
were to speak, but it was doubtful, it! as the public is concerned, the fact 
was said, if Colonel Gaston could| that financial obligations will rest 
be present, upon all concerns and individuals 

Added interest in the outing is;owning motor vehicles after Jan, 1 
taken because the filing of nomina-' next, is to my way of thinking a fact 
tion papers for Colonel Gaston give | not to be gainsaid. 
official stamp.to his candidacy for} “During all the hearing on the ub-} 
the nomination for Governor by his | ject at the State House, the insurance 
party. companies took a neutral attitude, 

The outing is being held under the | while the proponents for the law 
auspices of the Democratic State | were representative of the great 
Committee of which Charles H. Mc- | body of the people of the State. These 
Glue of Lynn is chairman. The com- | citizens favored the enactment of the 
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Europe's Need of pepeetons News...> 
Power of Press Is Debated ow 
New Quota Plan Before oaeeee. code 
France Needs Foreign Credit.. 


iy 


By Cable from Monitor pits asics 

LONDON, July 31—The British 
Government welcomes Abyssinia’s 
application to the League of Nations 
calling attention to the Anglo-Italian 
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pact, a representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor learns, and de- 
sires a full discussion of this sub- 
ject, which is to be brought up in 
the House of Comomns on Monday. 


The British case is that the pact 
has been entered into solely to factli- 
tate the negotiations with Abyssinia 
for utilizing Tsana Lake for irriga- 
tion purposes 
Sudan. This lake is the source of the 
Blue Nile, which runs in Abyssinian 
territory through a gorge with hills 
on either side, so that the water can- 
not be used to any large extent for 
irrigation. | 

On the other hand, by the construc- 
tion of a barrage this water can be 
made of the utmost value farther on 
in its course to render fertile a large 
area. now desert in’ British Sudan, 
where the population is rapidly in- 
creasing, also indirectly farther off 
to peptone irrigation in Egypt. 

Extension of Treaty 


recognized 
‘Britain being in the west, that of 


in Egypt and the tion by 


Italy in the south and that of France 
din the east. The pact has been reg- 
istered with the League and. pub- 
lished, but misunderstandings have 
arisen regarding its nature, 
€ opposition parties here, for 
example, make it the ground for an 
attack upon the British Government, 
alleging that it amounts to exploita- 
by two powerful nations of a 
weaker ‘neighbor. The Conservatives 
answer that there can be no ques- 
‘tion of exploitation in a pact which 
only limits the ne a between 
two outside countries. 
To Help Abyssinia. 
It is true that when Abyssinia ap- 
plied to join the league its entry was 


by. Italy, while Britain was; 


lukew: At that ne er: 
os Sat on 
to what extent 


The fact is designed to terminate | resent pact. 


and in the way of Italian railway will serve the 
14 enterprise on er Southern as Ww 


mittee held a meeting early this af- 
ternoon and then the members met 
the party workers. 

Filing of nomination papers by 
Thomas D. Lavelle now places him 
on the list of active’ candidates for 
the Democratic nomination for dis- 
trict attorney of Suffolk county. 

Louls A. Frothingham, candidate 
for re-election as representative in 
Congress from the fourteenth Mas- 
sachustts district. has filed his 


as hn F. Fitzgerald, former or 
of Boston, formally opened a marer 
ocratic state campaign on Cape Cod 
eee ee fie can- 
cy 0 ne 
The Democrats 


VE pi nominal 
tive, in — 
trict is ¢ 


(Continued on Page 4B, Column 3) 


SENATORIAL CONTEST 


“IS THREE-CORNERED | 
Judge Remick Files as. Repub- 


| lieanin New Hampshire 


CONCORD, N. H., July 31 (Spe- 
W. Remick of Concord, 
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a strike ahd close any establishment, 
whether workshop, store, factory or 
business, employing a non-Crom man. 

Thus the Crom is a very powerful 
infiuence, and, although it contains 
numerous Catholics, there has been 
no indication that its policy in sup- 
port of the Government has been 
weakened for that reason. 

Services were suspended in the 
churches yesterday at various hours, 
ranging from as early as 3 p. m. to 
8 or 9 o'clock, but .in all cases the 
suspensions left would-be worship- 


(1) How is England acting to prevent short weights? 


(2) What factors have made agricul 


(3) How was an absentce’s rose garden cared for? 
(4) What is the story of the needle? 
(5) What is the origin of the word silhouette? 


(6) What, according to Kipling, are 


These Questions Were Answered in 


ture in Denmark sucreed? 


writers searching for? 


buying public, combined with the 
movement fo: better homes within 
the means of the average citizen, 
has stimulated residentiai building. 
Contracts for home building in 36 
states were valued at $2,872,v00,000, 
a 30 per cent increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

The housing shortage which be- 
came serious in 1921 as a result of 
cessation of building during the year 
has not yet been wholly made utp, 
according to the division of building 
and housing. Commenting on the de- 


‘mand for an improved type of resi- 


UTILITIES PART 
t STIRS ILLINOIS 


Gifts by Power and Light 
Interests in Primary 
Race Cause Talk 


CHICAGO, July 31 ()—Although 


Cod, where a crew from the Peruvian 
Navy was instructed on handling the 
craft, were completely successful, it 
Was announced. A sister ship, the 
R-1,.was launched on July 12-and Is 
to be delivered early in September. 
The two vessels, which will have 
an 8000-mile cruising radius, will 
start under yy own power in the 
latter’ part of September on their 
3600-mile trip to their new naval 
base on Sal Lorenzo Island, in the 
harbor of Callao. 


GRANGERS OF NATION HONOR 
FOUNDER OF THE FRATERNITY 


Dedicate Granite Shaft in Washington to the Memory of 
Oliver Hudson Kelley 


rural life; with a business and ¢o- 
operative backzround aimed toward 
the economic betterment of those who 


Special from Monifor RKurcau 


WASHINGTON, July 31~—A granite 
monument, dedicated with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, has been dedicated 


GAZETTE ISSUED BY 


pers unaccommodated. dential tructi th ‘ I 
entia onstruction, e frepor ‘re- \ 
¢ porta formidable array of witnesses re “With all of this, the Grange 


\ Secretary of the Interior Tejeda is 
quoted by El Universal as saying that 
the priests ceasing religious services 
will not be allowed to resume until 
they comply fully with the Govern- 
ment’s requirements regarding re- 
ligious affairs. This means that the 
priests would have to register with 
the municipal authorities, give in- 
formation desired regarding church 
property, and subject themselves to 
the constitutional regulations. 


Free Entrance to Be Had ~ 
The newspaper quotes the secre- 


: cementite 


that there will be a very large pas- 
senger service for the present or 
that such commodities as coal can 
be shipped by air. 

The outline of the President’s views 
on flying was given as a result of the 
visit he had earlier in the weék with 
Edsel Ford, head of the aviation de- 
partment of the Ford interests, who 
discussed the subject thoroughly with 
Mr. Coolidge. 


husband as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge. 


4 
Many-Efforts Reported Made 


for Lifting of Arms Embargo | 


WASHINGTON, July 31 (@)— 
Mexican Embassy officials said they 
had no information that the Wash- 
ington Government contemplated 
any change in its embargo policy, 


states: 
Better Homes Demanded 
“The average family now demands 
better accommodations than it oc- 
cupied in+1913; perhaps smaller, but 


‘containing more expensive features 
‘and equipment. The movement of 
families in moderate circumstances 
to more attractive surroundings in 
ithe outskirts and suburbs of cities, 
‘made available by the automobile 
,and various forms of rapid transit, is 
| characteristic.” 

The zoning idea, an attempt to in- 


mains in the Illinois campaign funds 
inquiry, the Senate Investigating 
Committee hopes to conclude its in- 
quiry next week. 

The committee belleves that it al- 


ready has uncovered the principal 
matters involved in the senatorial 
contest. James A. Reed (D.), Senator 


from Missouri, chairman of the com- | issued 


mittee, said he had no plans for fur- 
ther inquiries after the present one 
la closed. 


While members of the committee 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Yale Indugurates Quarterly 
Publication 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., July 41—The 
Yale University Library has recently 
the firat number of the 
Gazette, a publication which it plans 
to print periodically. This issue is an 
unusually fine piece of typography, 


here in honor of Oliver Hudsen Kel- 
ley, founder of the National Grange. 


Robert P. Robinson, Governor of 
Delaware, treasurer of the Grange, 
drew aside the flags which draped 
the monument, whereupon W. H. 
Landvoigt, for many years secretary 
to Mr. Kelley, formally presented it. 
The speech of acceptance was made 
by Louis J. Taber of Columbus, O., 
master of the National Grange. A 
ritual was used which included the 


stands unique in admitting woman 
to full voting and official equality 
with man, giving to her virtues and 
graces the exalted position and 
crowning glory of the order.” 

tribute was paid by the speaker 
to Temperance Lane Kelley, wife of 
the founder, who at all! titmes en- 
couraged him in his project and at 
one time gave him every cent of a 
legacy she had received to use in 
the work. 


placing of wheat, fruit and flowers | 
on the stone, this part of the service | 


SPINNING AND WEAVING 


being in charge of Potomac Grange | 
No. 1. ' 
Mr. Taber in eulogizing the founder | 


any they expressed concern as to} 
the result if the barrier were re-|troduce order into city planning, 
moved while disturbed conditions |!8 taking hold in an encouraging 
prevailed south of the border. | way, and the effort of the division of 

It was intimated in official quar- | building and housing, which has for 
ters that the State Department has |Several years conducted special 
been under continuous pressure for | Studies on zoning and maintained a 
some time to lift the embargo. It | central information bureau for muni- 
was imposed in 1924, when the De/|Cipalities interested in zoning, has 


la Huerta revolt was at its height | Paved the way for a general adop- 


for the announced purpose of assist- | 
ing the constitutional authorittes | The standard state zoning ena- 
in Mexico City in maintaining them- | bling act, prepared by the Depart- 
selves against the De la Huerta | ment of Commerce, has been used 


tary as saying: “The public will 
have free entrance to the churches 
and surely will be more open to con- 
version without the priests than with 
them, because in their preachings the 
latter have always pursued no other 
objectives than satisfy their material 
interests and obtain political con- 
_ trol which does not belong to them.” 

Reports from the outside indicate recalled as an example of the inads 
that feeling is much less intense in| Visability of the efforts at forecasting 
some sections than in Mexico City. | future industrial developments. 
In Puebla City feeling is better, and | Mr. Mellon's visit to Europe is for 
the Archbishop is said to have ap- | eee —— ee _ ag of (pe 

| : ‘sid | Treasury Department w ransac 
Salidies sad atibuies citar eames ho government rangers 4 while nares tae aicon | thes 38° cttice ‘ewe Wik elle 
ment of the Constitut , a] | abroad, it was officially stated, pager vie rd- 
means. “thus Tet take eae | Mr. Mellon possesses no authority the Mexican Government wpe gh tne to Panseia senene yrwnsieg 
as sons of the church, and citizens.” | @8 secretary, it was pointed out, to | Same time through the aa nilit ~y {ment, Over $2 new zoning ordinances 

The Federal Government has_ os egg a erie nos tases ee ar sersins beer mgd | sans naented on 1908, wad terpareund 

x s se selli sithree or four nations w sma —_ : re e | 
or i uuditen at 407 pene Serine ‘obligations to this country have not | the. War Department. bait age “ ae tn Ng | ee ae rae rae | dre dane by the staff of the Yale Li- | 
the crisis : lyet been funded. One of his brief} Aside from the disturbances over F ” ™ “y . “ rab upheld ¢ ‘T: aiilia af eatin ave 8198 ooo | Prary, who will make the new quar-| 

aR . ; | purposes in leaving the country was | Téligion there have been no serious | ‘eg@iity of these ordinances 1 Bave sso. U0" | terly a means of providing the libra- | 

Government Claims Property ban whee til , revolutionary disturbances in Mexico | directly to Mr. Smith's fands and | 's friends with accounts of various 

The Mexican Government. in tak- | ‘°,Visit his daughter who is in Rome. ie | ’ , spent in addition $33,735.19 in a prop- | ¢? * 476" rosette | 

exican since the De la Huerta movement was C. W. TOBEY WILL SEEK PrOD~ | tamous collections now in the library. | 


| The visit of Senator Cameron (R.) , 
ing charge of the property of Roman | ’ s of impending re- | : ‘ 2 aganda campaign against the World | : | 
oar aaiias toe Calles w+ sg Sal | GOVERNORSHIP IN 1928 | Court. which Mr. Smith also opposed. | WHR: Some of socssmens - i tne) 


would not discuss the evidence pend- | celebrating In its appearance as well 
Ing their report to the Senate next! as it content, the gift to Yale of the 
December, it was known that they! Melk copy of the Gutenberg Bible. 
had been more impressed by the free This volume, one of the first copies 
contributions by public utilities of- | of the Bible, was presented to the 
ficials than by the-amount spent in: Yale University Library by Mrs. 
the contest which now totals $941,-| Kdward S. Harkness of New York, 
110.47 for the senatorial, Cook County in memory of Mrs. Stephen V. Hark- 
and other tickets. | pess. 

As the record is now written, oM-' The first number of this new Yale 
clals of three different groups of} publication, to be issued quarterly in 
public utilities in the State con-| the future, contains besides articles | 
tributed a total of $170,000 to the by Andrew Keogh, University Libra-| 
senatorial campaign fund of Frank | rian, and Chauncey Brewster Tinker, | 
L. Smith, who still is chairman of | sterling Professor of English, on the, 
the Hlinois Commerce Commission, | significance of the Gutenberg Bible, | 
the authority of which over public | three pages of editorial and news’ 
utilities in Illinois is comparable to} comment on library matters. The ed-| 
that of the Interstate Commerce | iting and publishing of the magazine | 


Although the Chief Executive was 
said to be optimistic as to the future 
of the airplane-in commercial life, it 
was said in his behalf that he re- 
garded attempts to predict the future , 
of any new industry as futile. The 
ridicule heaped upon the telegraph 
and telephone in their early days was 


SHOWN AT MARBLEHEAD 


of the National Grange said: 
One of the interesting new shops. 


Born in Boston at Marblehead this summer is 
“It was a century ago—Jan. 7, 1826 fyictag and Loom” at 60 Front Street. 
—Iin a little cottage on a quaint Bos- he weaving department of the North 
ton street, that Oliver Hudson Kelley Bennett Street Industrial School, 
first saw the light of day. He inherited poston, is carrying on its work there 
those qualities of love and liberty. in-| this summer, doing the actual spin- 
dependence and progress that char-' ning and weaving of their famous 
acterized New England's early his- | Copps Hill homespun in Marbiehead. 
tory. Educated in the public schools «4 sown made of this material i< 
and given a broad knowledge of gen- distinctly “ciistom made,” for one 
eral affairs, he soon caught the spirit, may choose the wool, have it spun 
that led westward the Star of Em-j|the desired weight, dyed, woven in 
pire, and finally settled on @ Minne-' any pattern, and mle up into a 
sota farm, becoming accustomed to| gown especially designed at he 
the problems, the privations and the | dressmaking studio, carried on at 1::- 
opportunities of western agricultural | shop The weaving department of ti. 
ife, School is maintained in the desire to 
“A scholar, a student, a philos- | help the older Italian women to pre- 
opher, a man of vision and of cour-/| serve their old-world craft and also 
age. If at times a dreamer, he be-jto assist them in gaining a liveli- 
came as far as organized agriculture | hood. 
in America was concerned, a man of ; : 
destiny, for to him was given the| Registered at the Christian 
vision, the faith and the courage to 


“The 


tion of soning systems. 


'| Arizona, for a brief stay was under- 
Catholic churches, claims, as it has | Mrs. Frank 


‘laime a ' stood to be a social call. 
claimed for many years, wife of the 


Ira C. Copley, of Aurora, Ill. for- | future and with timely comment on) 


been in constant circulation, however, o - | 
. mer Congressman, and chairman of | the ‘erection and use" of the new 
Sterling Memorial Library. 


with little to confirm them so far as| CONCORD, N. H., July 31 (Spe- 


teat Gelia, a . 
jewels and treasures and all prop- |: Stearns of Boston, 
erty within church buildings, as well | 
as the real estate and buildings | 
themselves are and have been the 
property of the federal government 
for more tan half a century. 

This claim is made by virtue of 


the reform laws and the Constitution | 


of the reform war period, which for- 


bade the church to own property in| 


Mexico and declared all church prop- 
erty confiscated and reverted to Gov- 
ernment ownership. The present 
Constiution of 1917 repeats the dec- | 
laration that all church property be- | 
longs to the Federal Government. | 

The Catholic authorities never have | 
admitted the Federal Government's | 
claim to title to church property. Al- | 
though at various times during the 
past six years much Catholic church 
property has been diverted by the 
Government, no efforts had been 
made for some years literally to en- 
force the constitution on this point. 

Based on Coystitution 

The Government’s contention is 
that it loans to ‘worshipers church 
buildings, grounds, jewels and other 
properties, the title to which for 60 
years has been constitutionally 
vested in the Government. 

Neither the Government nor 
church headquarters here possess 
anything approaching exact knowl- 
edge of the value of Catholic prop-| 
erties throughout the Repubtic. In 
consequence of the 10 years revo- 
lution and the five years reconstruc- 
tion period there has been. no com- 
plete census of church belongings 
taken. One reason why the Govern- 
ment demands an inventory from 
every Catholic priest when they leave 
their churches is said to be the hope 
that it will obtain a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the value of church property 
in Mexico. : 


Arms Embargo to Mexico 
Will Not Be Removed, 
President's Spokesman Says 


PAUL SMITHS, N. Y., July 31 (P) 
—The presidential spokesman has 
revealed Mr. Coolidge’s opinion that 
the embargo on arms to Mexico will 
not be lifted, that aviation is still 
too costly for extensive commercial 
use, and his assurance that Andrew 
W. Melion, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is in Europe solely for a vaca- 
tion. 

In view ‘of the present religious 
situation in Mexico, it was said, 
President Coolidge does not expect 
that any action will be taken in the 
near future toward lifting the em- 
bargo on arms to that country, which 
has existed for a year and a half. 
Mr, Coolidge has discussed the ques- 
tion with Mr. Kellogg several times, 
but they mever reached a conclusion. 

The President feels that there is 
every. reason to expect that the fu- 
ture will see passengers and ¢er- 
tain types of merchandise being car- 
ried by air, although at present that 
aspect of commercial flying is re- 
garded by him as rather more of an 
expectation than an accomplishment, 
due Jargely to the expense of aerial 
transportation. 

Mr. Coolidge does not anticipate 
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President's close personal friend, 


will arrive next week to join her 


reports reaching here show. 


Building Supersedes Motors 
as Nation’s B 


a ee ee 


lggest Business 


Construction of Homes Increased 30. Per Cent in 1925— 


36 States Reported New Work Valued at $5,822,- 
000,000, Increasing General Business 


<< ewe ert oe — mes a ee 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, July 31 — Achiev- 
ing a new high record for 1925, con- 
struction of homes, public buildings, 
railroads, harbor works, and water 
supply systems, has overtopped the 
automobile industry, formerly the 
Nation’s largest manufacturing in- 
dustry, and has become a major fac- 


ee oe 


but depends even more on the physi- 
cal network of railways, highways, 
telephone and telegraph systems, and 
lines for the transmission of power 
and water, all of which are in large 
measure the products of construc- 
tion. Living standards of the people 
depend very largely on the character 
of dwellings.” 


tor in its economic life, according to 
a statement by the Department of 
Commerce. 

This statement analyzes reports 
for the past year compiled by the 
division of building and housing, and 
emphasizes the growing importance 
of the construction industry to every 
other phuse of American industry. 
“Only recently,” it is stated, “has 
the building of houses and public 
works been clearly recognized as a 
single industry.” 

“The importance of the construc- 
tion industry is hard to overem- 
phasize,” the department declared. 
“Variations in construction activity 
from year to year have a large share 
in determining the prosperity of 
other major industries, such as rail-, 
ways and lumber mills. Construc- 
tion affects scores of manufacturi 
industries and bears some rel 
to retail trade and to the individual 
incomes of practically every /family 


“Existing construction underlies 
the whole economic organization of 
the country. The production of its 
manufacturing industries is carried 
on mainly in buildings, of course, 


WEATHER PREDICTIONS 


U. 8. Weather Buredu Report 

Boston sand YVielmity: Partly cloudy, 
with showers tonight or Sunday; no 
change in temperature; moderate east- 
erly winds. 

Southern New. England: Cloudy, with 
showers tonight or Sunday; litQe change 
in temperature; moderate northeast and 
east winds. 

Northern New England: Mostly cloudy 
and local showers Sunday; gentile to 
moderate easterly winds. 


Official Temperatures 
(8 a. m. resmmiened “cg 75th coneicana 


City 


Albany ote 
Atiantic os 
Boston 

uffalo aeeenaeeee 
Calgary «cesses 
Charleston ..e-» 
Chicago .secees 
OO Pre 
Des Moines .... 
Eastpo 


Galveston eeneeaee 
Hatteras 

Helena enrreaevevee 
Jacksonville ... 
Kansas City .. 


Los Angeles ... 64 
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ition 


On «2. 66 


Saturday, 5:31 p. m.; Sunday, 5:57 a. m. 


Seasonal Advantages Used 

A notable development in construc- 
tion noted during 1925 was the will- 
ingness of many owners and baild- 
ers to adjust the rate of building 
projects to the available supply of 
labor and materials. The constant 
reiteration by Government authori-+ 
ties of the advantages of 
construction has also had ite effect, 
and the last four years have seen 
successively larger building pro- 
grams gS a result. 


bini-aedina thet of building and hous- 
ound that the increased building 
activities\ of 1925 were reflected in 
cent increase in lumber 

, 8.5. increase in purchase 

ent, 13 per cent in shipments. 
pf-fabricated structural steel, and 7 
to 16 per cent in sundries such as tile 


iplumbing fixtures, and architectural 


terra cotta. 


costs, after violent fluctuations, have 
settled to an apparently stable basis 
and showed less variation for 1926 
than at any time since the war, an- 
other fortunate result, of seasonal 
building programs. 

Contracts Valued at 

Contracts awarded for al] types 
of construction in 36 states, accord- 
ing to the Commerce Department, 
represented a building value of more 
than $5,823,000,000, a 30 per cent in- 
crease over 1924. The value of build- 
ing permits in 168 selected cities as 
18 per cent higher than in 1924, It 
is estimated that total construction 
contracts for the whole country were 
valued at more than $6,600,000,000. 
Some of this represented work to be 
carried on fn 1926, but the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates that 
construction actually carried out in 
1925 amounted to about $6,500,000,000. 
The continued prosperity of the 
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High Tides at Boston 
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Building material prices and labor 


| clal)—Charles W. Tobey, acting Gov- 

ernor in place of John G. Winant, 
who ts In Wyoming attending the 
Governors’ Conference, has an- 
nounced that two years hence he will 
ibe a candidate for Governor. Mr. 
_ Tobey is at the present time presi- 
dent of the State Senate and on four 
occasions has been called to act as 
Governor during the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Tobey is a supporter of Gov- 
ernor Winant in the primary election 
to be held Sept. 7, who will be op- 
posed by Huntley N. iding, 
chairman of the State of Edu- 
cation. In annotincing his candidacy 
more than two years in advance, Mr. 
Tobey ia following the example set 
by Mr. Spaulding in 1924, who an- 
nounced that he would be a candi- 
date for Governor at the end of Gov-+ 
ernor Winant's term before Governor 
Winant had begun his term. 


WINE CELLAR ABSENT 


By Cable from Monilor Bureas 


LONDON, July 3i—The absence of 
town 


er Guardian, 
and it asks: “Is the habit of drinking 
wine going the same way aa the 
observ of 


ter on week days at 3 
Boston will be discontin 
Nashua Union Station 
; chester. | 


IN NEW TOWN HOUSES 


the board of the Western United | 
Light & Power Company, gave $25,- | 
000 to the Smith fund, and Clement | 
Studebaker, president of the Iilinois | 
Power & Light Corporation. made 
two donations of $10,000 each to the 
campaign fund .of the commerce 
commission chairman, who defeated 
William B. McKinley, the incumbent, 
for renomination. 

Alien F. Moore, Illinols Republican 
national committeeman, 
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CITY POINT STATION 
HOLDS RESCUE RECORD. 


The United States Coast Guard | 
station at City Point holds the record | 
for the number of rescues performed | 
in one day when on July 18, assist- 
ance was given to 11 craft.and 39 
persons between 5 and 7 o’dlock in 
the afternoon. All of the vessels 


lay the foundation of rural organiza- Science Publishing House 
tion In America, and to become a 
pioneer, blazing uncharted paths for 
future men to follow. 

“His keen insight into political and 
social problems, his knowledge of 
fraternal history and his experience 
in masonry, coupled with his exper- 
lence as a representative of the gov- 
ernment in the war;torn sections of 
the south, gave a background upon 
which to build a working outline for 
, farm organizgtion that should en- 

ure.” 


Says Mr. Kelley Was Real Founder 


Among the visitors from vYarious 
parts of the world who registered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House yesterday were the following: 

RL. Shannon, Detroit, Mich 

Samuel A. Flay. Detroit. Mich.  . 

Donald Swihart. Pasadena, Calif. 

Mra. Charlies E. Garver, Pasadena, 

Calif. 

Mr. Charlies F. Garver, Pasadena. Calif. 

Mra. Mildred Knowlton. Paseo. ash. 

Mr. James Knowlton, Pasco, Wash. 

Prank A. Lewis. Omaha. Neb. 

Mrs. Zoe Prather. Toneka. Kan. 

Mra. Della Bennett. Topeka, Kah. 

\ Miss Mabel J. Brams, New York City. 

Ralph E. Lidster Jr.. Chi . Tih 

Alan Y. Lidster. Chicago 


on. Chicago, D1. 
Mise Hivie Fitch Walker, Kansas City. 


Cleveland, 0. 
R. H. Kreager, Colurmbos, 2. 
Devine, Binghamiocr. 
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Meyer Jonasson & Co. 


Tremont and Boylston Streets, Boston 
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Summer 
— Sale of 
Fine Furs | 


We believe that the prices now are 
much under those that will go into effect 
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Make Comparisons 


“Regardless of where your vacations are 
usually spent—seashore, country or moun- 
tains—you owe it 
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MINERS FAVOR 
PE ACE PROJEC T 


( ere h Leaders’ 
Proposal for Settlement 
Approved by Federation 


Rurcau 
Miners’ 


By Cable from Monitor 
LONDON, July 31—The 


} 


translated this minor 


i 


i 


/ England defeated the general strike, 
' said 


‘of British journalism and cheyged 


| “purveyors of news.” 


Federation delegate conference has, 


recommended that the coal 
unions accept the church 


peace memorandum, which suggests 


field 
leaders | 
' recalled, 


a return to work for four months on | 
the April terms of state aid during | 
this period, the reappointment of the | 
royal commission to work out a def- | 
Inite scheme of reorganization and a | 


wage revision and arbitration on 
matters relating to the reorganiza- 
tion and wage reductions if the own- 
ers and men fail to agree. 


lic opinion, as stated by Mr. Draper. 


‘is a greater influenc. 
‘platform, and 


South Wales and Durham delegates : 
strongly opposed and Herbert Smith | 


and A. J. Cook ae strongly defended 


and the press. 


t change of policy on wage reduc- | 


Mr. Cook made | 
ind much belated admission that the 
‘miners must face the facts.” 


a SUrprising | of the radio threatens along with 
| newspaper amalgamations to concen- 
Phe | trate the molding of public opinion-in 


tonference azainst declared its un-) 
wualified opposition to the owners’ | 


ferms on the cight-hour day basis. 
The owners’ association, on the! 
esther hand. maintains its refusal to} 


| cist and financial authority, 


*sonsider the church leaders propos- | 


tls and no attempt to renew negotia- 
dons is in sight. 


Opinions on Plan Vary 


The miners’ officials contemplate a! ‘own amusement, 


continuance of the stoppage well, 
nto September if not later and ex- | 
press the hope that the mission to 
_smerice will obtain sufficient funds } 
0 meet the cases of acute hardship | 
m the coal fields and so make it: 
possible to maintain resistance. 
Meanwhile a strong difference of 
opinion has developed as to 
action of those bishops and other 


fact into an 
“earthquake.” Sir Frederick urged 
the formation of a “school of head- 
line writing” as a corrective to such 
incidents in the American press. 
The working of: public opinion in 


Sir Frederick. However, the 
power of massed finance upon jour- 
nalism in England, he said, has 
served to diminish the diversification 


“organs of public opinion” ir‘ ‘re 
The contre. of 
many newspapers by one man is a 
major factor in reducing the number 
of independent papers. 
Political Power Minimized 

From 1900 to 1914, Sor Frederick 
the overwhelming number 
of English newspapers were Con- 
servative, whereas the nation as a 
whole was overwhelmingly Liberal. 
Denying therefore that the press 15 
the essential factor in molding pub- 


“the political platform” 
“Give me the 
I will give vou the 

In recent days the 
“nlatform” 


he declared 


press,” he said. 
radio threatens both the 


More than ever the development 


the hands of a few people. 

Dr. Moriaz J. Bon, German publi- 
said he 
‘is frequently asked to write special 
‘articles for the Berlin press, but he) 
doubted whether his articles have | 


| much influence in molding opinion. 


i 


the | 


Christian leaders calling themselves | 


the 
who have encouraged the miners to 
suppose a solution to their problem 
‘an be found in the scheme which 
‘the men's delegates have now ac- 
septed—a scheme based upon further 
prolongation of the state subsidy. 
The Rev. Alfred W. Gough, pre- 
sendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, says 
m an interview: 
s only prolonging the dispute be- 
‘ause it is based on sentiment with- 
out reason 
the churches will ped well advised to 
lissociate themselves as soon aS} 
»ossible from a struggle about which. 
hey know little more than the man 
n the street. Sentiment is the last 
juality that ought to figure in a po-. 
fitical crisis such as this.” 
“Interfering Parsons” | 
The Rev. William R. Inge, dean of 
St. Paul's, is equally outspoken. He 
tays today: “I have expressed my | 
opinion that the church should not: 
meddle in matters of this kind.” An 
irticle by Dean Inge appears tomor- 
row, and is featured in today’s Daily | 
Express with the red seven-column | 
heading, “Interfering parsons.” | 
In this connection, the Morning 
Post says: “To support a scheme of 
settlement which is acceptable only 
io one side and would lead to the | 
»ankruptcy of the other cannot pos- 
tibly lead to peace, but might Ea 


srobably prolong the struggle and | 1; 


worsen the lot of the miner.” 

The Manchester Guardian, on the 
sther hand, which approves the 
tcheme, describes as an “immense 
tdvance” the miners’ decision yester- 
lay to accept it. “It means,” it says, 
‘that old obstructing formulas are 
thandoned. ...the miners’ execu- 
ives have now learnt their lesson 
and_if the miners in the coal fields 
follow their lead this grave obstacle 
io peace will disappear.” 


Delegates Leave for America 
By Cable fram Monjtor Burean 


LONDON, July 31—Ellen Wilkin- 
son and four other delegates left 
nere this morning for Southampton } 


“industrial Christian fellowship” | 


“This intervention | 


| shunned, we. have in its place the 


‘in titles has come a refinement of 
| methods. 


/-American mina Our 


_the modern American newspapers. 
|The responsible directors of them 
'less muck-raking t 


| was 20 years ago. 


‘or a copy for about every third per- 


where they will embark on the 
steamer Berengaria for the United ; 
States to collect funds to help the) 


miners and their wives and families materials knows no political bound- 


m the walkout. 


Miss Wilkinson, interviewed, said) ride them. This rising demand cannot 


she had only had 50 minutes in which | 


yo pack her things, but she is tak- | ence has shown that no closed doors 
ns a quantity of miniature miners’ jake strong enough to stand up against 


tamps-for sale, also a letter disclos-' 
ng the hardships of women and 
thildren. “The United States women,” 
the added, “have been very good to 
as. Their committee has been work- 
mg in New York since the com- 
mencement of the dispute and have 
sent for the miners’ dependents 
520,000.” 


KUROPEANS LACK 
AMERICAN NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


han our friends on the other side 
lave to know what we are doing and 
hinking.” 

_ Sir Frederick Whyte, British leg- 
slator, answering Mr. Draper, re- 
erred to an item in a New York 
norning paper today under the head- 
ine, “British Isles are rocked by 
riolent earth shocks.” On reading 
his headline, Sir Frederick said, he 
iad found that the cable which it 
ntroduced, announced merely that 
} Slight earth tremor had been felt 
mn a single town on the Hampshire 


The American headline writer had 


tenes 
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formulate a world wide “open door 


People read such economic thet 
| rather out of curiosity and for their 
than to make up 


| their judgments. 
Facts, Not Arguments | 

Not arguments, he said, but facts, | 
and the repetition of facts are likely | 
‘to influence public sentiment. Shall 


we give the people what they want, | 


is the | 


or what they ought to know, 


most difficult problem for every ed- 
itor. he said. A judicious mixture of 
the two is perhaps the most accept- 
able answer. 

W. B. Wells, British correspondent 
in Ireland, described press conditions | 
and the effect of the newspaper cen- | 
sorship in the Sinn Fein uprisings in | 
Ireland. The Irish settlement was | 
finally forced, he claimed, by world | 
public opinion, mobilized by a few) 
writers, 

Mr. Draper said in part: 

“Propaganda reached its highest | 
state of perfection during the Great 
War, but the moment the propa- 
gandist began to put out half-truths 
as the full truth his troubles started. 
If the word propagandist is now 


| 


titles of ‘publicity agent’ and ‘public 
relations counsel.” With the change 


“The phrase ‘herd mind’ is no 
longer a fair characterization of the 
newspapers 
differ greatly on important questions, 
There is nothing hit or miss about 


give constant thought to public 


opinion.” 


ere is much 
ay than there. 


Mr. Draper said 


American Newspapers Numerous 

In 1925 there were 2293 daily news- 
papers and 13,383 weeklies in the 
nited States and the aggregate cir- 
culation of the dailies was 35,753,000 


son in the country, he said. 

“The American press is an im- 
mense national asset,” he concluded. 
“It is far from perfect, but it is an 
independent press, virile, reflective 
generally of the country.” 

Dr, Charlies K. Leith, professor of | 
geology at Wisconsin University, and 
mineral adviser to the War Indus- 
tries Board in the World War, de- | 
clared; the “closed door” policy of 
certain nations toward their national 
resources is rising “to a point dan- 
gerous to peace,” and called on the 
United States to join with the British 
Empire or with Latin America to 


olicy.” 
“The rising world demand for raw 
“It must over- 


aries” he declared. 


(be stopped or turned back. Experi- 


it indefinitely.” 
“Closed Door” Policies 
Introducing his address, Dr. Leith 
said: “Outside the United States the 
opportunity for the free development 
of national resources has been re- 


gently clésed to an extent little 
realized by the public. The actual 
result of the closed door situation 
is considerable international friction 
and irritation, which in certain cases 
rises to a-point dangerous to peace. 
Mexico and Morocco are points in 
case. 

“The reason for this is that the 


‘accomplished, 


| commercial 


iples of procedure which in effect 


| or a strong conviction is this: 


(“mains and still holds the ceutral 


Helping ‘to 


Solve Problems of New Citizens 


— ee 


Scene in the Office of the League of Ame 


rr arn i een + end 


immense scale of present-world de- | 
mand for minerals requires constant | 
untrammeled exploration many years | 
in advance to compensate for the de- | 
| pletion of the present supply. For | 
many minerals, including oil, we do| 
not know the sources we will be 
drawing on a decade or two hence. 
World-wide freedom of search is 
essential if the task be efficiently | 
and accomplished on | 
time. 

“There are often good national. 
reasons for the closed door policy: | 
for instance, the right of self-deter- | 
|; mination, the desire to conserve for | 
national use in order to secure the | 
‘benefits to nationals, the fear of | 
exploitation by foreign} 


countries, and many other reasons. | 


Pressure Opens Doors 
“Commercial and political pres- | 
‘sure opens the door, sometimes by | 
intrigue, bribery or private bargain- 
‘ing. In the interest of international 
good will it ought to be possible for 
nations to agree on the basic princi- 


compromise the legitimate national | 
aspiration with the equally insistent | 
world pressure. 

“Neither set of forces can be talked | 
or legislated away on ethical | 
grounds; many’ recent specific bar- 
gains between nations and companies 
seem to point the way to a broader 
foundation for understanding on this 
important subject.” 

Dr. A. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
German editor and publicist, deliver- 
ing the first of a series of addresses 
on “the European situation” referred 
to the Versailles Treaty whereby | 
Germany had been weakened in west- 
ern territory on the Rhine. 


Streng Conviction 


“Now, what I want to say to you 
th the strongest, words I can find 


| 


; 


wi 


“That every inch of territory and ' 
every living sou! you take away from 
Germany in the west, on the Rhine, 
means not only that Germany is 
made so much poorer and smaller 
and more difficult to live in—thinga 
you might well have fully intended 
to happen to your enemy—but it 
means that the Germany which re- 


position in Europe and therefore one 
of the central positions in the world 
is changed to the very core, tne bal- 
ance between its own stock of true 
German clans in the west and the 
eastern Germans being destroye1 to 
the loss of the former and as J] thick 
to the world’s loss too. 

“For in this eastern Germany there 
will remain much of the energy and 
all the discipline of eld, the spirit 
of never give in, the thrift, the ioyalty 
to their leader, and the grim dcter- 
mination to retain the old superioritv 
of the ruling class over the mass of 
the Slavs.” 


PALESTINE HOLDS UP 
CARAVAN TRAFFIC 


By Special Cable 
JERUSALEM, July 31 — Caravan 
traffic through Palestine along the 
historically famous highway has been 


suspended as a result of the Goy-' 
ernment’s cattle quarantine. The 
correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor learns that 150,000 
animals, including 10,000 camels and 
sheep, seasonally migrating to Egypt 
from Syria, have been stopped near 
the Palestine frontier. 

Wahabi cameltcers came to Jeru- 
salem today begging the authori- 
ties to permit the caravan to move in 
its accustomed course, saying that 
otherwise the cattle Would perish. 
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consolidate 
car coming 


The leading storage companies 
in your city are members of the 
Notional Furniture Warehouse- 
u's Association and are best 
equipped to do your packing, 
crating, and shipp 


will save you the difference he- 
tween the carload and less than 
carload rates. 
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Pi 
_eign-born, an important part of the 


| sentatives, 


|paign is to invite the attention of 
our aliens to the advantages and ob- 


rican Citizenship,’ Which Piane to Enlist the Aid of Schoo! Children to Americanize 
Their Alien Parents. 
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CHILDREN OF NEW YORK ALIENS 


TO HELP IN CITIZENSHIP WORK} 
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(Continued from Page 1) was said to have guaranteed delivery 
of the complainant's citizenship pa- 
pers. Complaints of sums due from 
employers, stock companies and rel- 
atives were numerous and their 
settlement helped to re-establish 
confidence in the new country. 


work will be done by field repre- 
who will compile the 
questionnaires as they are returned 
by the children, and who will offer 
aid to those parents Who wish to 
become naturalized, 

Discussing the 
Fields, executive 
league, said: 

“The primary purpose of the cam- 


the league will continue this year 
to serve as a clearing house for 
some 200 Americanization societies 
throughout the country and will 
carry on its citizenship classes to 
teach English, geography, history 
and civics. Every month it has a 
reception for aliens who have be- 
come naturalized during that period. 
The judge who presided during the 
naturalization term of court is asked 
to speak, well-known city officials 
or those interested in public affairs 
attend, there is music and each new 
citizen receives a souvenir copy of 
the United States Constitution. 

In these ways the 8000 members of 
the organization seek to carry for- 
ward its object, “To encourage, aid 
rand instruct people of foreign birth 
to become citizens of the United 
States and to spread the message: 
America, the land not only of opper- 
tunity but of reciprocal obligations.” 


NEW QUOTA PLAN 
TO BE STUDIED 


(Continued from Page 1) 


quotas shall continue if the procla- 
mation is not made on the specified 


date. 
“Te taust be clear that, upén the 
the ‘national-origins’ 


Harold 
of the 


work, 
director 


ligations of citizenship and, where 
they indicate a desire to prepare, for 
it, to afford them the means of se- 
curing it. Citizenship that is forced 
is an unfaithful and dangerous 
weapon. It only creates a cross- 
| section of our population that se- 
cures its citizenship papers not with 
love and appreciation for our insti- 
tutions, but in order to avoid un- 
pleasant circumstances, possible re-¢ 
pellant legislation such as Tegistra- 
tion, and to secure a cloak to keep 
away prying eyes from their real 
attitude toward the United States. 


Desire for Expression 

“Ever gince the league was started 
in 1913 we have maintained this at- 
titude toward our work. We have 
come to realize that there is an in- 
herent desire in the person of nearly 
every immigrant to become a political 
| part of our Government. All that is 
needed to bring it forth is a proper 
urge, the right kind of friendliness. 


There bas been sufficient opportunity 
in our experience in helping between 
1500 and _ aliens every month of 
the year Tor -us to determine this 


Already a preliminary survey has 
been made in three schools, one the 
Seward High School at Hester and 
Essex streets on the lower east side, 
another the Theodore Roosevelt High 
School with its four annexes 
scattered through the Bronx and the 
third, a junior high school in the 
Bronx. Each of the first two schools 
had 23 nationalities represented 
among its pupils and the third school 
had drawn from 21 nationalities. In 
al] 10,000 parents of 39 nationalities 
were reached coming all the way 
from Argentina to Wales. The league 
acquired some preliminary statistics 


The House I tio 
showing the percentage of natural- : se Immigration Committee 
ization between the different racial 


groups but not on a sufficiently large | { MOTH Be ined 


scale to warrant conclusions. advo this. diene 
Difficulties Adjusted your closets with Bentry A 


In addition the organization was 
told of cases of exploitation in citi-\ 
zenship and other ways, which were 
adjusted. In one case money was 
recovered from a notary public who 


Today 


and every day: 
Real values in shoes 


‘national origins’ might 
est be feasible, and this language 
to provide authority 
fae the continuance of existing 
quotas in snch a contingency.” Mr. 
Johnson said. “It follows, therefore, 
that notwithstanding the ry 
terms apparcnitly raoeiehes that na- 
tiona) origin quotas be determined. 
and that report be made to the 
President, and requiring also the 
issuance of a presidential proclama- 
tion, the new quota basis may not 
become effective at ali.” 


Price comes last. It’s never a measure of value. 


Coward Shoes are honestly made—honestly 
sold. No skimping of choice leathers nor sub- 
stitution for skilled workmanship. Never a 
foot poorly fitted just to sell a pair of shoes. 


And so we price them honestly. We ask 
enough to maintain our own rigid standards 
of quality. And because we sell so many shoes 
we can sell them at prices really low for their 
merit, 
You pay what they're worth—they're worth 
what you pay. And that’s the way intelli- 
gent people buy. 

: | 


Shoes of Quality Since 1866 for Men, Women and Children 


- 270 Greenwich Street, New York City 


‘ 


In addition to making the survey | 


given the possibility that the ascer-|_ 
tainment of ‘national 


will hold hearings on the bills to 
continue the present quotas and on 
the report of the committee of ex- 
perts. 

Mr. Johnéon expressed the belief 
that the two years’ operation of the 
1924 act have shown ifs value to na- 
tional welfare beyond a doubt, and 
pointed to the fact that reduction of 
the influx of aliens by 60 per cent is 
leading to a more homogeneous popu- 
lation and maintenance of American 
standards of living. 

“The effects of the 1924 act upon 
migration the world over have been 
positive,” he asserted. “Its benefité 
to the United States have been &o 
marked as to confound those who 
opposed its enactment. Its admin- 
istration has been accomplished with 
an ease and smoothness unparal- 
leled and unexpected. It deserves no 
important criticism from any who 
think in. terms of America’s wel- 
fare. 

“ It should be understood,” he 
said, “that the immigration act of 
1924 is not an exclusion statute, ex- 


cept in so far as it applies to per- | 


sons of Oriental race. The act 
merely wiped out the privilege &c- 
corded Japan under the ‘gentlemen's 
agreement.’ 
ination against the Japanese. 
discrimination heretofore 
against Orientals other than Japa- 
nese. In brief, 
on a plane of equality with their 
fellows of the Far East. 
exclude with equal fairness all the 
yellow races, 
equitable and consonant with sound 
national policy cannot be disputed 
by any who 
problems of the United States. 


“The intent of the framers of the | 
Immigration Act of 1924 was that it 


should, in a measure, restore the 
racial balance of the people in the 
United States. In the framing of the 
law, it was deemed essential that 
people of a kin like unto those found- 
ing fathers whom we delight to 
honor should be favored over 
others whose advantages in the 
world have been less.. This is not 
to say that the more backward peo- 
ples are undesirable. We have not 
excluded them, and we shall not.” 


HEREFORD BISHOPRIC 


MARKS ANNIVERSARY * 


By Cable from Monitor Burcau 

LONDON, July 31—The twelve hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Hereford Bishopric, whose majestic | 
cathedral is on the banks of the Wye | 


in Herefordshire, was celebrated yes- | 


terday. A vast gathering of promi- 
nent churchmen, public officials and 
laymen took part. 

Dr. Leslie Henson, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, in a sermon, cited the little 
known but historically correct simi- , 
larity between the position of the 
church.in the seventh century and 
now. He said Muhammadanism in 
that century—a powerful, organized, 
aggressive, enthusiastic and utterly 
hostile influence—was similar to the 
strange movement roughly described 

s “Communism, which is now carry- 
ing on an eager, subtle, unresting 
campaign against the mora! and eco- 
nomic presuppositions of the Chris- 
tian religion.” 


Celtic Clans to Gather for 
Welsh National Kisteddfod 


Welsh Men and Women From Al] Over World 
to Take Part in Festival to Open at Swansea 
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Ry Special Cable 
SWANSEA, Wales. July ,31- 

Welsh Royal National Fisteddfod. 
festival which has continued its de- | 


votion to the practice and culture in | 


the “principality of all classical arts” 
for more than 1000 years, opens this 
year’s program here Monday. Orig- 


inally an outgrowth of Druidical de- | 
has : 


votionalism, the Eisteddfod 
grown from a sixth century meeting 
of learned men gathered together for 
the praise and election of a national 
bard or laureate to a tWentieth cen- 
tury institution famed throughout 


‘taste in literature, 
It created no discrim- | 
On | 
the other hand, it did away with the) 
existing | 
it put the Japanese | 
We now! 


That this is just and | 


fully appreciate the | 


the English-speaking world for its 
‘idealism, its perpetuation of national 
‘sentiment and cultivation of popular 
music and art. 
Held alternately in the mountains 
and by the sea the festival at Swan- 
sea will be a week of competitions 
among Welsh men and women from | 
all over the world. 
South Wales may be divided by the 
endurance test in progress between 


the coming week the unhappy dif- 


'ferences that 
syed . 


the miners and mine owners, but for | 


exist in its industrial 
life are expected to be forgotten in 
‘the national reverence for the 
| Eisteddfod. 

Swansea next week will be the 
| meeting place for all the Celtic clans 
|from California to New South Wales, 
twhence Welsh homes and colonies 
are sending representatives. 

+ A bard'c choir has come from 
| Shanghai. Welshmen from Scranton, 
|'Pa., have sent a Welsh choir over to 
compete in the world-wide choral 
competition. New York women have 
entered works in the arts section. 

Craftsmen from Germany are com- 

peting with native and colonial 

Welshmen in other branches of art. 

Elfet, the Welch Arch-Druid, has 
said: “The Eisteddfod is more than 
|@ patriotic sentiment; it is part of 
ithe coming together of the whole 
wide world into closer and richer 
union.’ 
| For six days competitions will be 
| conducted to determine the best 
features in art, music, literature and 
‘the Welsh drama. 


MR. SMOOT’S ROAD 


Fifth Senatorial Term 


SALT LAKE CITY ‘Special Cor- | 
respondence) —Utah Republicans will 
select their nominee for United 
States Senator at a convention to be 
held in this city Sept. 10. No Republi- | 


can yet has questioned the claim of | 
Reed Smoot, incumbent to renomi- 


the state committee indicate selec- 


possibility. 
Decision has been reached to ap- | 
portion the state delegates on the 
| basis of the last vote for President 
| Coolidge, rather than on the recent 
| gubernatorial contest which resulted 
‘in election of George H. Dern, a 
| Democrat, for a four-year term end- 
ing in 1929. 
| Jo selecting a nominee for the 
‘Supreme Court judge@phip there is 
more of a contest. At least four) 
prominent Republicang hope to suc- 
ceed Valentine Gideen, Democrat, | 
chief justice, who has announced | 
that he will not be a candidate for | 
‘re-election. The list includes Elias 
| Hansen of Provo, L. B Young of! 
‘Brigham City, and M. L. Ritchie and | 
L. B. Wight of Salt Lake. 

In each of the two on eS 
districts, the 


nomination. E. O. Leatherwood will 


Lake and Don B. Colton will likely 


Ogden. 


IS CLEAR IN UTAH 
No Opposition Expected for 


nation for a fifth term. Members of | 


} tion of Mr. Smoot by acclamation as | 


incumbents are faced | 
with contests for the Republican. 


be opposed by T. L. Holman of Salt 


be opposed by Arthur Woolley of | 


‘FEDERAL DRUG RAIDS 


GET 41 IN NORFOLK 


NORFOLK, Va., July 31 (4)—The 
‘largest and most extensive series of 
| ' Narcotic raids ever conducted in Nor- 
| folk has placed 41 persons in jail, 
‘including seven druggists for whom 
| bail was set at $10.000 each on 
| charges of illegal sale. One hune 
dred others, arrested on suspicion, 
| were released. 

Officials superintending the raids 
| said they had evidence that Norfolk 
‘is a distributing point for a large 
part of the narcotics smuggled into 
ithe United States. The drive was 
under the personal direction of Col. 

G. Nutt, chief of the narcotics 
| division of the Treasury Department, 
| Washington. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN WINS 


MONMOUTH, Ii... July 30 ()— 
Mrs. John H. Hanley of this city will 
| be the first Democratic woman mem- 
ber of the State Legislature in Illi- 
|nois. Nominated by Democratic 
| senatorial committeemen from the 
Thirty-second District to fill a va- 
ieancy, her election is virtually as- 
isured, because she is the only mi- 
nority candidate. The Republicans 
from the district have nominated but 
two candidates for the three seats. 
Mrs. Hanley is vice-president gen- 
eral of the national D. A. R. 


BUSH SCHOLARSHIP AWARDED 

LONDON,.. July 31—John Whitley 
of the central council schoo? of Ox- 
ford has been awarded the £399 
scholarship founded by Irving T. 
Bush of New York and is procecding 
to America to study vocational hizh 
| achools. 
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BOSTON TO ASK 
FOR ESTIMATES 
ON SNOW PLOWS 


City Will Spe ais 
on Machinery—Adver- 
tisements Next Week 


ee ee ee rrr 


al the large hotels, 


R546. O00 | ‘anada. 


| the 
out the country eight branches of the | 
. ‘Joseph Caillaux, 


| national 
} 


i this year. and at least two more for 


i 


‘its annual convention, the program 


opening Tuesday evening with a re- 
ception at the Hotel Vendome and 
continuing through Saturday. Thomas 
P, Jones, manager of the Harvard 
Club, is president of the organization. 
The International Association com- 
|prises 1500 members, representing 
clubs and res- 

1urants tm the United States and 
120 members, 
England States. 


there are 


New Through- 


body have been instituted 


New England, one in Springfield and 


One week from today it is planned ine other in Portland, are desired. 
to insert advertisements in the Bos- | 


ton City Record, the official munic- | ‘PERSONAL SERV ICE 


publication, asking for) 
bids for snmow-removal apparatus, | 
which, it is approximated, will cost 
about $546,000, which has been made 
available for the purpose. 
Preparation of the 
for the snow loaders, 
driven dump carts, tractors, 
various designs and scarifiers are 
now being drawn by the engineers | 
employed in the Department of Pub- 
lic Works under the close 


ipal weekly 


the 


specifications | 
motor } 
plows of | 


super- | 


vision of James H. Sullivan, commis- | 


sioner of the department. 


| passenger 


It is planned to have these plans) 


and specifications ready for prospec- | 
‘tion or assistance in making connec~- 


following the publica- 
Delay in 


tive bidders 
tion of the advertisements. 


the preparation of these various speci- | 
| women with -little children, 


fications will, it is said at City Hall, 
postpone the formal request for bids 
for the equipment next week. 
Urges Prompt Action 
Louis. K. Rourke, building commis- 
sioner of Boston and former com- 
missioner of the department of pub- 
lic works, an engineer 
years experience in various 
undertakings, as chairman of 
which Mayor Nichols drafted 
March following the period of un- 
usually severe snow storms, at 
last meeting of the committee, 
plained to his colleagues 
Nichols’ 
lost 


of many ‘or steamship connections and even 


large | 

the | rect 
emergency committee of city officials | : 
last | 


; 


the | 
eX- | 
Mayor | 
insistence that no time be | 
in advertising for the equipment | 


and the preparation of specifications | 


so that the bids of the 
facturing concerns 
study and comparison. 
“I believe that the bids will be ad- 
vertised in next week's City Record,” 
said Mr. Rourke today. 


receive 


various manu- | 
ample | 


“The public | 


works engineers will probably be far | 
enough advanced with their specifi- | 
cations and blue prints by that time. 


Then we should be ready to open al! 
bids late in August. 


“If the contracts are awarded early , 
in September that time will be none | 


too early. The importance of what 


Boston is doing in the way of being | 


forehanded in this matter of acquir- 
ing snow-remova! 


equipment is rea- | 


lized by the city’s large commercial | 
and industrial concerns as well as by | 
the engineers of the Boston Elevated | 
with whom we will be in better shape | 
to: co-operate in clearing the streets | 


than ever before. 
New York Making Plans 
“New York preparing 
emergencies in 


is 


the 


for | 
future through | 


the expenditure of millions of dol-| 
lars this year for the purchase of) 


snow removal equipment, 
half-million. 

“In the original 
Mayor made last 
emergency committee, 


report to 
March“ by the 
we called for 


60 five-ton automatic dumping trucks. | 


After further study of the necessities 


whereas | 
Boston will probably not expend 4 | 


the | 


; 


of the emergency we are to meet,’ 


the committee has decided to pur- 
chase seven-ton trucks, 
increasing the total capacity 
the equipment when the stress will 
be greatest. 


thus largely | 
of | 


NEW B. & A. FEATURE) 


Passenger Agent Will Look 
After Perplexed | Travelers 


‘has been introduced 
service in Boston with the appoint- | 
ment of Elra E. Bacon to an office! 


CHAMBER BACKS 


In the Boston branch alone. 
representing | 


| tibilities. 


’ 


} 


procured in Great Britain, 


POINCARE PLAN 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


ernment toward foreign credits is 


not antagonistic, as was supposed, 
There was a Wave of opposition to} 


‘any further borrowings abroad and | 


in making borrow- | 
jngs depend on ratification of the | 
‘debt accord, offended French suscep: | 
But the need of credits is! 
realized and it is only a question of 
the proper moment, It is authori- 


tatively asserted that they can be 


and America, whenever desirable. 
The prospects of the 


meeting its liabilities which fall due 
A new element of personal service | : within the next month without dif- 


into railroad, ‘ficulty are entirely good. 


Therefore, 
‘infyation can be avoided. Everything 
is proceeding according to program. 
: By ruthless tactics, M. Poincaré has 


in the Boston & Albany Railroad | silenced the Chamber more effec- 


department, which 
cludes meeting persons who have 
written ahead to ask special atten- 


tions in Boston. 


Travelers needing assistance, 


teachers 
in charge of school parties, or per- 
sons who are unfamiliar with the city 
or with travel, may write to the rail- 
road’s passenger office in advance 
and arrange for Mr. Bacon to meet 
them and help them take care of their 
chidren,. their baggage, or their train 


accompany them to the wharf or con- 
ing station. It would be surpris- 


ing to the average person to learn 


Phote by George H,. Davie Jr. 


ELRA E. BACON 
how many of these requests the rail- 


road receives, said W. E. Adams, spe- | 
cial assistant to the vice-president | 


of the Boston & Albany. 


The increased capacity | 


of the trucks we propose to buy will | 


not add to the total expenditure, as. 
eccnomies are made in other direc- | 
tions which will offset it. 

“The committee, at the request of | 
the mayor and Commissioner Sul-| 
livan, is to supervise each step in.the | 
purchase of this emergency equip- 
ment. The supply department will 
submit the advertisements to the 
committee before they.are printed 
and we will also examine the specifi- 
cations prepared by the public works 
department. We will open the bids 
and the awards wil be made under 
sur decision and direction.” 


BOSTON TO BE SCENE 
OF STEWARDS’ MEETING 


Heretofore the passenger office has 
merely assigned first one employee 
and then another to take care of 
‘these requests, but from now on Mr. 
‘Bacon will be assigned to spend his 
entire time on this duty. Where noti- 
fied in advance‘he will meet the in- 
‘coming passenger at the Huntington 
Avenue station in Boston and 80 
have four or five minutes in which to 


learn just what the passenger wishes 


done before the train pulls into the 


South Station, the terminus of its 


journey. Mr. Bacon has spent nearly 
18 years in passenger service, having 
acted as. ticket agent and traveling 
passenger agent, and is familiar with 


train and boat schedules and bag-/f) 


gage management. 
PEABODY CUTS TAX RATE 
PEABODY, .Mass., July 


Hundreds of members of the Inter- | 1926 tax rate in the city of Peabody 


national Stewards Association, an | 
organization formed only last year, 


'has been fixed at $231.50, a decline of | 


$3.50 as compared with last year’s 


will gather in Boston next week for | rate. 


| LOCKHART 4 


MILLEND x 


SALE 


WNING MONDAY AUG 2 


ey, 
4 


in-| 


31-—The . 


FIXING MOTOR 


| intelligent 


' 
; 


‘ganized to wage a state-wide cam- 


: 


' 


' } 


' 


tively than M. Caillaux could have 
done, even though full‘ powers had 
been granted. 

The most talkative of parliaments 
in the world becqmes suddenly the 
least talkative. It has shrrendered its 
right of introducing amendments on 
the finance bill, It has agreed that on 


account of the urgency the speakers | 


wi > are ' 
ee ee memebers Of ,the making studies of the conditions the | 000,000, to approximately $400,000,- | Mrs. Mary Ingram, supreme presi- 


dent of the Daughters of St. George, 
and Mrs. Ernestine M. Perkins, 


Government and Opposition 
resentatives of the Finance Commis- 
sion. Therefore, the proposals will 
be steamrollered through the 
Chamber. 

The Government will not declare 
the session closed immediately. Cther 
projects are intended to diminish the 
floating debt, liquidate state obliga- 
tions and induce a capital return to 
be deposited. State monopolies are | 
being seriously examined with a view | 
to their transformation into com- | 
panies. Since obstructionism has 
been effectively suppressed, it is | 
anticipated that a docile Parliament | 
will agree to almost anything. Even 
during the vacation, it is planned to 
recall Parliament for a few days | 
whenever necessary to drive through | 
measures which normally would take | 
months to pass. 


INSURANCE RATE: 


} 
: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


law, regardless of whether they were | 
car owners or not. The passage of! 
the law was forced by the people. | 
‘Clarence H. Hobbs, now of New) 
York, when he was insurance com- 
missioner of Massachusetts,~ intro- 
duced the first compulsory Iability 
insurance measure. That was several 
years ago. Year after year the meas- 
ure came .before the Legislature only 
to be postponed for another time. 
Public sentiment grew as the num- 
ber of registrations increased. The 
passage of the law by the last Legis- 
lature came directly as the result of 
and. persistent public 
pressure and for no other reason.’ 


Campaign Planned 
It is known that safety measures 
| will be promoted by the insurance 
companies and representatives of the 
‘state and the public* through a 
| proper committee which will be or- 


paign for making the highways safer. 
National and state organizations, to- 
gether with the assistance of the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicle Registra- 
tion, of which Frank A. Goodwin is 
the registrar, are all to take part in 
this common effort. 

Statements by organizations such 
as the American Antomobile Associa- 


Holland | 


Treasury | 


rep- } 
ed ‘new law is proposed to better. 


announcement that the law will cost | 


‘a year for protection, 


the fact, it is declared, that any con-| be paid baM& to the motorists in| COH ASSET CARILLON 


‘enacted and soon 
| stipulates that the premiums which | the feeling of liability on the part l, from 3 to 4 p. m, and ep 
the | evening, Aug. 3, from 8.30 to 9.30 p. m 


| American 


tion are questioned by men who are 


Promising Fairways Await Golfers on These Links 


, iC 


View on New Course Under Construction at Oyster Harbors, Cape Cod. 


The 


the 800,000-odd owners of motor ve- | 
hicles in Massachusetts $300,000,000 
is met with | 


jecture as to total cost of the new 
insurance at this time and prior ta 
the declaring of the rates to 
charged, bears on its own face lack | 


icf foundation, 
' It is pointed out that the law as | uncompensated damages.” 


to be enforced | 


must be approved by the Commis-| 
sioner of Insurance, must be foun‘! 


A. A. A. Stand Outlined. 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, July 31 — The 
Automobile Association 

has issued a statement explaining its 
opposition to compulsory automo- 
bile liability 
there is agitation in Many parts 
ithe country. 
‘promote safety is founded on a fall- 
acy, the statement declares. : 

Evidence points te the probability 


that compulsory insurance will 
breed recklessness rather than pro- 
mote greater care ft is stated and 
that the car owners in the United 
States will be subjected to a burden 
of $300,000,000 in compulsory premi- 
ums in order to provide protection 
against a compartively few motorists 
who are financially irresponsible. 

“It would tend to increase in- 
surance rates because it would do 
away with selective risks, and it 
would degenerate into stat@ in- 
surance and be an opening wedge for 
state control of other businesa? 

“It is generally admitted that less 
than 20 per cent of motorists earry 
insurance, leaying something’ like 
.16,000,000 of the total 20,000,000 
motor vehicles of America without 
insurance,” the A. A. A. asserts. 
“Consequently, if these compulsory 
insurance proposals became law in 
all the states, 16,000,000 vehicle own- 
ers would be compelled to purchase 
insurance; and on the basis of the 
ordinary premium for the afpount of 
insurance carried, these 16,000,000 
would be-required to pay more than 
$300,000,000 {n premiums to — 
with the law.. This would bring the 
total bill, now something like $100,- 


000. 


be | would 


insurance for which 


The claim that it will” 
outing, with appropriate exercises 
{in tribute to the Pilgrims, three fra- 


“If the present ratio should hold, 
‘in the event compulsory 
was adopted, only 
‘tieth of the gigantic amount would | 


realization on insurance after dam- | 
‘ages had been done. Thus, there) 
be the enormous total of | 
$400,060,000 in premidms to carry in- | 
\surance to meet but $20,000,000 in| 


When insurance is arranged for, | 


of “the individual is lessened, 


statement says. No doubt a great, 


| to be “adequate, just, reasonable and! many motorists who are insured feel will be as follows: 
| non-discriminatory.” 


that, because of their insurance, 
they need not exercise so much care | 
while driving. 


MAKE PILGRIMAGE 
TO PROVINCETOWN 


Three Fraternal Orders Pay 
Tribute to Colonists 


Combining .their annual summer 


ternal organizations, membefship in 
which is restricted to those of Eng- 
lish descent, conducted a pilgrimage 
from Boston to Provincetown today. 
About 1000 members of the American 
Order, Sons of St. George; Order of 
Daughtesse of St. George and the No- 
mads of Avrudaka, sailed from Long 
Wharf this morning on the steamer 
Dorothy Bradford. | 
Special arrangements for the ex- 
cursion aboard the steamer were 
made with officials of the Cape Cod 
Steamship Company by the rim- 
age of which Robert W. | 
Cass of Revere is chairman. Special’ } 
entertainment is .planned aboard 
ship, on the 50-mile sail aéross Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, with the Dorothy 
Bradford Orchestra and the party's 


insurance  perial 
about one-twen-- _ Avrudaka, will also speak. 


1. 
- 
4. 


OKANAGAN BUTTER EXPORTED) 


im-~- | 


warder of the Nomads of | 


CONCERTS’ PROGRAM | 


| 


years,” 
| tremendously 


; real 
| 
| solid foundation on which the Cape 


Hunter continued, 
jority of the developments are be- 
ing offered to the public as places 
where homes should be built, rather 
than places where fortunes can be 
made. 


HOMES FOR OWNERS LEADING 


IN CAPE COD DEVELOPMENT 


Hunter—Golf Course at 


Projects Are Based on Solid Foundation, Says Joseph W. 


Oyster Harbors Making 


Progress—Landseaping U nder Way 


No one familiar with real estate. 


who was recently ap-' 
director for Allen's | 


Hunter, 


“In studying the Cape Cod situa- 


‘tion, and comparing it with notable | 
recent | 


estate movements of 
Mr. Hunter says, “I 
impressed with 


aim | 
the 


od projects are based. More par- | 


“It is also favorable to find,” Mr. 
“that the ma- 


Forming Vacation Colony 
“It is my \confident expectation | 


that the progress already made in 
‘the development of a vacation colony 
|at Allen’s Harbor will be followed by 
| even greatér activity during the bal- 
| ance of this season and that 1927 wiil 
'see practically all of the home site 
in the hands of purchasers who nave 
‘learned to know Harwichport and ¢ 


S 


The usual concerts will be given | appreciate its natural beauties.” 


by Kamiel Lefevere of Belgium on 
‘the carillon at St. Stephen’s Church, | ‘velopment of the golf course at | 
Cohasset, tomorrow afternoon, Aug. | Oyster Harbors, according to Forris | Property 42-46 Compton Street, 
W. Norris, head of the Oyster Har-| ™- Miller. This sale was negotiated 


bors development, and ground will 


Progress fs being made in the de-| 


The program for the two concerts | ‘be broken very soon for the Oyster 


Tomorrow Afternoon 
Andante Cantabile 
Old Black Joe 
Bailif’s Daughter of Iflington 


Traditional! 

Ol4 Welsh Songs 

a. On this day b. Tallesin’s proph- 

ecy c. rae missing boat 

Rondo Allegr mith 
Bergerettes eoth the icachtecsth 
Century 

a. Jeunes fillettes 

b. Maman, dites-mol 

ce. Je connais un berger discret 
Ave Maria 


Jef Denyn | 
“oste 


noit 


Oh. “M Diedric 
natt ri BO. seseen€ —— 
na ~ ge uceo een e282 @ « lemen 
Fiemish Songs 
—. staet cen clooster in Ost- 
». De machbeaaal die sanc een liet 


~* De M 
Bo wd an atenecceses MOQnGelsnoh 
Solvese's Song Sea pemae 


| Harbors Clubhouse. Numerous auto- 
|mobile parties 
ment daily and the visitors over the 
| week-end come in increased num- 
bers. Ten rew homes have been com- 
‘pleted. and ground is being broken 
for others which will be 
béfore the end of the season. Land- 
scaping and road work is being fur- 
thered every week. 


visit the develop- 


finished 


Sales for July have exceeded any 


previous month sinse the work was 
Started, according to Mr. Norris, and 
every indication points to a record- 


on the point overlooking Tim’s Cove 
and Cotuit Harbor. 
faces 
the Oyster Harbors Yacht Club. 


The site also 
the proposed yacht basin and 


Higher Prices in 1924 
and engineering 


A we ame ate Ae 


, pared with the corresponding period 


work can fail to be impressed with during the past 25 years, compiled 
‘the amount of substantial devejop- 
ment which is in evidence through- | 
out Cape Cod today, says Joseph | 1948 
WwW, 
pointed sales 
| Harbor by the Cape Cod 
| tate Trust. 


by the F. W. Dodze 
| New York, follow: 
1926 ; 718 4 1913 


Corporation of 
vases $2,596,909 
3,892,009 


1924 
19 922 
fr 


Real Es- | 1 


1916 
1915 sees 2 
1914° cicee , 2,315,000 1961 

| Building records at Springfield for 
the year will be broken this month, 
according to the Hist of permits 


' ticularly [ am pleased with the prac-| jssued by the building commissioner. 
‘tical freedom from the speculative | Single-family houses ‘ead in the new 
-element which is a dangerous fea-| construction projects, a total of 67 
ure of abnormal real estate activi- | 
ties.” 


permits for such homes having been 
issued. Total estimated costs of new 
construction reaches $930,605, bring- 
ing the grand total for the first six 
months of the year to $5,495,559. 


E. F. Henley has sold the new 
brick colonial house, together with 
12,000 feet of land, at 1947 Beacon’ 
Street, Waban. E. F. Munday pur- 
chases for occupancy. The total 
valuation is $17,500, 

Margaret J. Canty has sold prop- 
erty at 385 Newtonville Avenue, con- 
_ sisting of modern two-family house, 
with 7000 feet of land and two-car 
garage. Louise Haase purchases for 
a home and investment. The prop- 
erty is valued at $20,000. John T. 
Burns & Sons were the brokers. 


Charles A. Bidwell “has sold the 
to 


(through the W. H. Balges Company. 


Moses Silverman has sold to Wil- 
liam Shapiro and others property at 
279-285 Hanover Street, corner of 
Richmond Street, and at 138-140 Ful- 
ton Street, extending to North Street, 
Boston, consisting of a four and five- 
‘story brick building. The total as- 
isessed valuation of the land and 
buildings is $91,000. 

Alfred W. Small has today con- 
veyed title of property at 1 Sentry 
Hill Place, Beacon Hill, Boston. to 
Richard Arnold Fisher, Boston archi- 
tect. Included in the transfer is a 


owner buys for udanmenes. William 
C, Codman & Son were the brokers. 


ee 


POSTAL MEN’S CREDIT UNION 


own band contribu music. A pa- 
rade ts planned from the boat land- 
ing at Provincetown, to the Pilgrim 
ee there exercises will be 
he 

John A. Sooniee, grand president 


grand ceremonies. 
Rev. Chellis V. Smith of Hyde Park, 
chaplain of the Massachusetts Ne- 
tional Guard and grand prelate of 
the “Pas of Pythias of Massachu- 
setts, is to give the the chief addzessec 


‘Uhres 


After-Inventory 
Sale of 


just now, 


her 


INCORPORATED 


Brothers 


19 Temple Place—41 West Street—Boston 


Silks for Summer 


To be cleared .out immediately to make room for new, stocks. Prices aren’t as important to us, 
as space. But prices, when they’re as low as ‘these, are interestingly important to you. 


Wash Silks at the Height of Popularity 


Plain, Striped and Checked Broadcloths and Crepe de Chine . 


$1.38 a yard 


ont * : , 
iP bg, : 
ing liatenntedismemendiiettsibietintlignsiasiemeneaidesoedtten eee 
*$ uy / an a : 


Better Broadcloth, in this sea- 
son’s designs. Formerly sell- 
ing up to $1.85 a yard. 


$1.55 a yard 


Novelty weaves and striped 
Crepes, also plain colors in 
Broadcloths. Formerly sell- 
ing up toe $2.65 a yard. 


$1.85 a yard 
‘Choicest wash Crepe de 
Chines. Formerly selling up 
to $2.95 a yard. 


Late weather makes this marvelous Silk drop to these tempting prices. 


Printed Silks 


TWILL 
CHIFFON 


Priced $1.60 a yard 


Another shipment from New England's famous silk 
manufacturer, including the best creations, are in 
All are 40 inches wide. 


RADIUM 
TUSSAH 


CREPE 
VOILE 


_ this assortment. 
” priced up to $4. 50 a yard, 


ote ; 


Formerly 


.. 50 and 54-inch 
Bordered Silks 


- Priced $2.45 a yard 


Included in. this wide material are Superior Crepes, 
Washable Silks, Allover Polka Dots and Mallinson’s 
Pussy Willow and Indestructible 

"a few yards are needed to make a picturesque 
frock at little cost. 


Georgette. Only 


| 
55e 


Genuine Japanese Pongee, 

cool, this material “ig x 
the year round. This is 

way never come again. 33 i 


a yard 


Natural Pongee 


practical ‘and 
hundred uses all 


rtunity that 
3 inches wide. 


if 
- 


a § 


Chinese Damask 
“$1.85 * a yard 
Included in this a 
wide, ees array of gn Sak also 
white. sack ie tn 


9 all our im- 


up to $4.85 a yard. 


Where a Dollar Buys a yard of: Silk! 


eae unbelievable reductions! 
odds and ends of re 


ak 


Featured yeerly in the After-Invento 
y silks which have been been assembled eer Pee 


ag bs 
- 
LE Ae OL EE ST ACREAGE INE AL ACRES SANS ie 
(A ee, ere en ree 
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ATALANTA 


Emblem of Studebaker 
Custom Quality 


(INustrated) 


The President 


A Big Six Custom Sedan (fer 
seven), broadcloth or Chase 
Mohair upholstery 


$2245 


Standard Six Custom Sedan 
$1385 


Custom Brougham 
$1985 


Big Six 

Prices Pa 0. b. factory, includ- 

ing heel brakes, dise 

wheels and other equipment 
as listed 


ASE 


DAN 


OF COMMAN DING. 
BEAUTY © 


EQUIPMENT — No-draft 
, windshield, 


E . 
iflzst 


r 


Studebaker; 
and 
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JUNE, BUSINESS 
SHOWS DECLINE 


But Cotton and Wool Trade 
on Up Grade, Says Fed- 
eral Reserve Report 


By the Associated Tress 


New England business activity dur- | | 
ing June was at a lower rate than | 
review of | 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston | 
“The de- | | 
cline, however, was smaller than the | | 


during May, the monthly 
said in its issue of today. 


declines reported in either of the two | 
previous months,” the review 
“The New England business activity 
index, which makes allowances for 
the annual seasonal fluctuations in 
production and the volume of trade, 
was slightly lower in June than a 
year ago, and nearly 10 per cent 
lower than the average for the first 
three months of 1926. 

“For the first time in three years 
there was no decline in consumption 
of cotton by New England mills in 
June, as compared with May. Fur- 
thermore, consumption in June this 
year was larger than in the corre- 
sponding months of the last two 
years. Sales of cotton goods at im- 
portant mill centers improved con- 
siderably in July.” 

The report said that the same was 
true of wool consumption in June, 
although this industry was not as ac- 
tive as the cotton. 
dustry of New England,” 
went on, 
industries 


than in May 
‘three years and,a higher rate than 
for the corresponding month 
either of the past two years. 


“Production of paper by New Eng- | 
land mills has been declining steadily | 


since last April, following a decline 


in the volume of orders which began | 


about the first of February and came 
to and end early in June. The build- 
ing industry is very active . 


New England during June declined 


more than the usual seas@nal amount. 


"as ’ V 
and was below the volume of a year | car operator 


| trict. 
lif nd habits. 
awarded than in the corresponding | nae 


In the first three weeks of 
further, fewer contracts were 


ago. 
July, 


period last year. 

“Commodity prices have fluctu- 
ated within narrow limits since last 
April, a slight rise in June being 


first three weeks of July. 
standing cooler weather than usual, 
New England department store sales 
were but slightly less than the larg- 
est June sales on records Daily aver- 
age sales of the Boston department 
stores during the first three weeks of 
July were approximately 10 per cent 
larger than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. Although there 
has been some strengthening in 
money rates during the past three 
months, there has been hardly any 


change in the rates for loans for | 


commercial purposes, the increase 
affecting mainly rates on«loans se- 
cured by stocks and bonds.” 


NEW BUICK MODELS _. 
ARE BEING SHOWN 


Improvement to 1927 Series 


been reduced by use of new teeth and! 


by an improved mounting of the’ 
transmission case to the engine. The 


motor also is mounted in rubber at) 


all three points of its suspension in 
the frame. 

The 1927 line of Buick bodies con- 
sists of 16 styles, of which four are 
sport type open cars and the remain- 
der closed models. 

- 


said. | 


‘RAIL MEN ‘REST’ 
IN WAGE APPEAL 


Petitions Will Be Laid Be- 
fore State Arbitrators 
Monday 
State trustees and other officials of 


the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway Company will begin on Mon- 


‘day morning placing before the board 


of arbitration the petition of the car 
operators of the road for an advance 
in wages, their reasons for declining 
to grant the raises sought, and for 
favoring decreases, 

At the hearing yesterday afternoon, 


| 
; 


which closed the employee's side of | 


the case, Albert S. Richey, 


professor | 


of street railway engineering at the! 


Worcester Polytechnic 


Institute, ex- | 


plained the make-up of his index of | 
street railway wages. He said a wage | 
should be measured by its purchas- | 


ing power. 


“The shoe in-| 
the review | 
“is the third of the major) 
in the district to report) 5, of his index 
a larger volume of output in June! ; 
for the first time in. 


than in smaller 


‘comparable with 
., but} 
the volume of contracts awarded in' 


Cut Motor Valuation 


rooms in Boston and other Buick) 
agencies through the United States | 
by the first showing of the Buick | 
motor car models for 1927. Smooth- | 
ness, quietness, and freedom from | 
vibration are qualities claimed to) 
have been achieved to a new degree | 
in the new cars. A “vacuum ventila- | 
tor” for the crankcase, which draws 
off oil-djluting vapors so that com-. 
plete changes of motor oi) need only | 


be made four time a year, is another 


improvement. 

A  counter-balanced crankshaft 
mounted on four bearings, connected | 
to lighter weight pistons, is said to | 
do much toward eliminating period | 
vibration in the motor. In addition, 
the motor employs a new device 
called the torsion balancer. This 
balancer, by use of counter weights, 
absorbs the tendency of the crank- | 
shaft to twist under the power im- 
pulses and delivers these power im- 
pulses back to the shaft after the 
piston forces are spent. In this way 
it is designed to give the motor a 
smoother flow of power throughout 
the speed range. 

New valve springs have been de- 
signed as a further step in reducing 
noises, and the muffler and exhaust 
system also have been redesigned. 


Many people were attracted today | 
to the Noyes-Buick company show- 


Answering a query by 
Vahey, attorney for 


Mr. Richey 


it 
lower the index because the increase 


James H. | 
the employees, | 
stated that if the wage! 
| rate of Boston Elevated were left! 
would tend f9) 


; 
' 


in wages on the Elevated has been! 


dex. This testimony followed the 
leigh, 
who on a previous day 
that inclusion of rates in large cities, 
where wages have increased 
cities 
those of eastern 
Massachusetts territory, tended to 
make the index higher than it other- 


wise would have been. 


The next witness was a one-man 
in the Brockton dis-| 
He testified as to his home’ 
He said he arises 
at 3:30 every morning and finishes | 


| work at 5 in the afternoon, with a) 
‘short lay-off in the middle of the) 
day. He testified that he works seven | 
‘days nearly every -week, taking one! 
practically offset by a decline in the! . 4 7 ~ 
Notwith- | 


Sunday in three off. It has been two’ 
years since he had a vacation, and, 
before that it was 12 years since his 
last vacation. He has worked 30) 
years on the railway and now,makes | 
about $40 a week. His house Tent is | 
$25 a month, and while he has about, 
$100 in the bank, his outstanding | 
debts just about cover this. 


Questioned as to luxuries, he said) nearing 


4 greater than the increase of the in- 
of | 

‘line of argument of Arthur C. 
state trustee of the railway.) 
contended | 


Wad-'. 


more. 
which were! 


} 


! 


i 


; 


that the only so-called luxury he en-| 
joys is a piano which he bought on’ openirg of the swimming and other) 
the instaliment plan some 19° years | facilities of the athletic department 


ago. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Wadleigh, 


cen 


Some Fast Racing Expected Here 


College Men From All Over the World Will Meet Under This Roof 


AMHERST, Mass., July 31.—New 
England dairymen can and should 
expand their production and distri- 
bution of milk without any misgiv- 
ings about competition from the milk 
producers of the West, Prof. J. H. 
Frandsen of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural] College said to the conference 
of dairymen at the Farm and Home 
Week just closed here. He talked on 
“Western Milk Competition and 
Ways of Meeting It.” 

Existing freight rates on mid- 
western dairy products give New 
England dairymen a marked advan- 


about 90 per cent of the 


in the big cities or near the eastern 
seaboard. 
“Hence with our cheap pastures, 


dairy climate, with good cows and 
careful attention to efficient market- 
ing, Massachusetts dairymen should 
have no particular trouble in meet- 
ing western milk competition,” Pro- 
fessor Frandsen said. 
Seek Agricultural Program 

In fact, New England may well 
_be interested in helping the western 
farmers work out a constructive ag- 
ricultural program, one that will put 
their agriculture on a more perma- 
nent and  »profitable basis, the 
speaker believed. The grains and 
feeds produced in the west are basic 
for industry and agriculture as a 
whole. 
an advantage to New England, he 
said. 

The trend is toward a greater con- 
| sumption of dairy products every- 
where, said Professor Frandsen. Last 
| year New England doubled her con- 
| sumption of ice cream, an increase 
‘that required milk products equiva- 


University Club sus at 420 Stuart Street, Which, Nearing Completion, te to Be Ready for Occupancy in the Fall. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB POOL READY 
FOR OPENING NEXT TUESDAY 


New Building in Stuart Street Rapidly Nearing Comple- 
.tion and Expected to Be Fully Occupied Early 


in the 


With the new University Ciud) 
building at 420 Stuart Street rapidly 
completion, arrangements. 
were announced today for the offic.a! 


Tuesday afternoon. 
General construction work is pro-) 


DONALD McKAY TO TAKE’ FIRST PLUNGE 
A Feature of This Tank ie That the Tiie Bottom is Made of Non-Slipabie Material | Contd 


ously employed by the road fer 
number of years and remained be- 
cause he knew that he was sure of 
getting his pay every week. 


SELLS 4% INCH OF LAND 

NEW HAVEN, Conn, July 31 (?)— 
An eighth of an inch of land was 
sold here yesterday and the deed duly 
recorded. It was to straighten a 
boundary between owners of por- 
tions of the old post office site in 
Church Street. Phe actual consid- 
eration was not mentioned but the 
seller said “favors done” entered 
into it. 


“Transmission and gear noises have 


g 


(7 Ft 


= 
‘he said that he had been continu-| gressing, and it is expected that the) 
a} complete quarters will be available | 
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416 Boylston Street, Boston 


AUGUST 
Clearance Sale 


COATS and DRESSES 


Many Dresses Reduced: to .$10.00 
Many Coats Reduced to $25.00 


Beginning 


AUGUST 2nd 


for occupancy by fall. | 
Joseph Wright Powell, _bres:dent 


_ me Sinepiecipies 
— 


mark the openinz of the pool. 


‘official plunge into the pool. Mr, Mc- 


| pool one of the fastest in this sec- 


NEWEST ADDITION ‘TO BOSTON’S LIST OF CLUSHOUSES 


Fall 


——- 


of the club and former head of _ 
United States Shipping Bourra, will 
preside at the ceremonies which will 


First Plange by Donald McKay 
Donald D. McKay will take the first 


Kay has been selected+for the honor 
of taking the first dive, as be is a 


vice-president of the University Club, 
a member of the Board of Trustees, 
and he has been one of the most ac- 
tive members in the work of direct- 
ing atd building the new club house, 
While at Amherst he was captain of 
the swimming team and at present is 
rated among the strongest swimmers 
and divers of New England. Mr. Mc- 
Kay isa — of Amherst, 1909. 

The foil g Officers of the club 

ed sig od at the opening: Channing, 

H, Dwinnell, Gay K. 
Dustin, Wilmot R. Evans Jr., Harry 
I. Harriman, F. J. Dunn, James Jagk- 
son, and Dr. George 8. 

The distinction of the second 
plunge into the pool goes to Russel] 
Dean, Yale, chairman of the swim 
ming committee, in charge of the 
swimming events who tied the 
world’s record for the 100-vard back- 
stroke. 


Has Non-Slip Tile Bottem | 
The pool is 75% feet long and 


has been verified by surveyors using }; 


steel tape. Architect and 
builder have sought to make this 


tion of the country. One of the things 
which speed men will particularly 
appreciate is the non-slip tile, which 
has been placed at either end of the 
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R. H White Co. 


BOSTON 
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Our New Telephone Number—HAN cack 4100 


~ 


W hite’s 


Bed and 


Values Greater 


Last Year's 


styles. 


MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, 


Red uctions. 


ce Is Yout Big Opportunity to Save Money 
on . eee 


URNITURE 
SALE 


Successful Sale 


BEDROOM FURNITURE—Catloads of new suites, Hun- 
dreds of pieces reduced,’ 


LIVING ROOM FURNIT URE—Big shipments of new 
Hundreds of pieces reduced. 


DINING ROOM FURNI TURE-—Biggest showing for yar. 
Hundreds of pieces reduced. 


August 


Bedding 


Even Than in 


SPRIN GS—At Tremendous 


And You May Puishese on R H. White Co. 
Convenient Payment Plan 


‘Furniture bought now will be 


60 days upon payment of a deposit. 


~ 
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held by us, if requested, ‘ti 
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pool, 
water. 

Barton K. Stephenson, Harvard ‘06, | 
who is chairman of : the Athletic | 
Committee, will be the official an-/| 
nouncer for all' of the events that | 


going right down into ei 


| will take place in the tatik after the. 
/Opening. The program includes ex- 


hibitions of various strokes, 10 dif- 
ferent diving “stunts,” 50-yard. breast | 
stroke and afterward a half-hour pro-| 
gram of comical swimming, includ- 


lent to that used in the manufacture 
| of 10,000,000 pounds of butter. 

To meet this increased demand, he 
advocated the breeding of better 
milk cows in New England, saying 
that it has been shown that milk 
production may be doubled easily by 
careful breeding and proper feed- 
ing. 


ing the laughable Chinese life sav- 
ing skit, which is performed by — 
| swimmers in pajamas. 

In addition~to the entertainment | 
in the swimming pool there is being 
arranged by Charles F. Eaton, Har- | 
vard ‘17, exhibition games of squash Professor Frandsen advised dairy- 
on two of thé 11 squash courts. Mr.|' men to reduce overhead expetises 
Eaton plans to have some of the best| by increasing the volume of milk, 
| players in Beston stage matches on/ consistent with economical produc- 
the two championship courts to mark | | tion: to provide means such as those 
their official opening. ‘used in the west for ca-ing for sur- 


Reducing the Overhead 


‘DAIRY INDUSTRY EXPANSION 
URGED AT FARM CONFERENCE 


Professor Frandsen Says New England Can Cope Success- 
fully With Western Competition—Cheap Pastures 
and Nearby Markets Are Aids 


plus milk during seasons of over- 
production; to develop a better and 
more sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the co-operative associations 
of the east and the west; and to de- 
velop good clean herds. 

Among the other talks made at the 
dairyman’s conference were a dis- 
cussion of “The Betterment of Per- 
manent Pastures” by Sidney B. Has- 
kell, director of the Massachusetts 
Fixperiment Station, and an outline 
of “Modern Types of Dairy Build- 
ings” by Miner J. Markuson of the 


tage, he pointed out, especially since | 
United | 
States’ food products are consumed | 
| production 
|more general use. 


rather plentiful supply of hay, good | 


A prosperous middle west is | 


Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering. Henry Jeffers of the Walker- 
Gordon Dairy Company, Juliustown, 
N J., told how alfalfa improved milk 
and recommended its 


BOSTON’S JUNE TRADE 
BETTER THAN EXPECTED 


Business activity in Metropolitan 
Boston during the month of June 
was greater than in May and “on the 
whole was greater than was gener- 
ally looked for,” according to the 
monthly index of the bureau of com- 
mercial and industrial affairs of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. In- 
dustrial activity of June compares 


favorably with June, 1925. says the 
bureau, but it is the commercial 
lines that give June a slightly higher 
percentage of activity than May. 
Allowances have been made by the 
bureau for seasonal dullness in a 
number of manufacturing lines, and 
the employment situation, seasonally 
slow at this time of year, is de- 


scribed as being nearly normal. 
June receipts of the Boston postal 
| district are practically the same as 
i those of May, and are about normal 
for the season, says the burean, 
which compiles and keeps on record 
monthly charts of these conditions in 
metropolitan Boston. 


MISSION COUNCIL OPENS 


OLD ORCHARD, Me., July 31 (?)— 
The fortieth annual Old Orchard Mis- 
sionary Conference opened here yes- 
terday with large delegations of for- 
eign and home missionaries present. 
The Rev. E. J. Evans, chairman of 
the New England district, is pre- 
siding. 


— 


After=stock=ta king reductions 


<? 


MONDAY 


following dur annual inventory, final reductions have been made on odd lots of merchan- 


dise throughout the 


store. 


Broken assortments, discontinued numbers, soiled pieces, tag 


ends, recent wancession-pu chases —all! desirable summer merchandise—must be closed out. 


~* 


An: 
Exceptional 
Coat- Buying 
Oppartyatty 


imeesting 


‘20 


In many instances the coats 
in this lot are priced lower 
than their original whole- 
sale cost. They are our 
higher priced cloth coats, 
embroidered or fur- 
trimmed, in light blue, tan, 
gray, green, and bois de 
rose. A few mixture top 
coats are included, 
Women’s sizes. 


* 


Twenty 
Women Can 
Enjoy This. 
Sale of Suits 


“Io 


By this we mean that there 
are only twenty suits re- 
duced to this price. They 
are all our higher priced 
models, new this season, 
featuring wills, tweeds, 
charmeen, and Oxford 
cloth. Distinctive tailoring 
in all. Suits rare to find at 
so low a price when you 
con::der their quality and 
style. 


Every ticket on our Summer Dresses tells anew 
price story Monday. Prices are now down to 
final clearance level. New fall dresses are 
coming in, and our summer fashions must be 
cleared. But there are weeks .ahead to’ 
enjoy these dresses, and they are all desirable. 


Mid-Summer 
Dresses 
For Women 
Linen and Voile Dresses, $8.75 


Dainty enough fér.afternoon wear and all dis- 
tinctive fashions, featuring printed linens, plain 
linens, and embroidered voiles. All of them wash 
dresses, practical for vacation wear. 


Embroidered Voile Dresses, $ 15 


Just 20 of them, unusually attractive, pretty 
‘encugh for five o'clock teas. There are delicate 
co!ored printed voiles in the lot, all dresses 
cently priced at. $18.50 and $25. 


Printed and Dotted -Silks; $25 


These are our higher priced sports silks, suitable. 
for beach and mountain wear, heavy 

r-inted silks, dated sits, and soft toned 
ripes, ht-line models. 


“Temple” Silk Peeieals $25. 


Made of the famous Coral Gables silk th: 


silk that 
washes. These dreses have been made specially 
for us in our own workrooms, and are 


= exclusively by ws ia Boston Rose, yellow, gen 


Odd Sports Silk Dresses, $35, $39.50, and #5 | 
Fh: Floor ~ Z 
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One Hundred 
Elastic Rib 


‘ Vacation 


Luggage 


At Sharp Reductions 


4 A 


TTE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MONITOR, BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


JULY 31, 1926 


RAILWAY RATES 


FAVOR TRIESTE” 


Negotiations Under Way to| 
End Contest for Cz_ch 
Export Trade 


BERLIN (Special Correspondence) 
—Interndtional negotiations are still 
going on between the powers inter- 
ested in the transport trade of Cen- 
tral Europe toward the conclusion 
of some agreement that will put an 
end to the siruggle between Ham- 
burg and Trieste for the Czecho- 
slovakian export trade. 

The German Government some 
time back introduced a discrimina- 
tory railway tariff, offering specially 
low rates in the case of goods from 
Czechoslovakia leaving Europe by 
way of Hamburg or Bremen. The 
cheapness of these special rates has 
led to some very grotesque results. 


stead of sending their goods north 
direct to Hamburg, to send them first 
south to some Czechoslovakian rail- 
way station. in order to get the ben- 
efit of the lower railway rates. 

The transport of goods at such low 
rates is naturally a_ two-edged 
weapon, but though it entails“a con- 
siderable loss for the German rail- 
ways; it has without doubt consid- 
erably lessened the volume of ex- 
ports going via Trieste. The Ger- 
mans are rather inclined to murmur 
that Austria, in spite of all the talk 
about a commercial and political en- 
tente with the big German brother, 
nevertheless still.retaing her dis- 
criminatory tariff in favor of 
Trieste. 

It is interesting to note that the 
German iron and steel industri®lists, 
who also enjoy the privileges of ex- 
ceptional railway tariffs for their 
products going abroad via the North 
German ports, are now beginning to 
clamor for the extension of these low 
railway freight rates to what is 
known as Germany's “dry frontier,” 
i. e., via Holland and Belgium. This 
demand is, it seems, unlikely to meet 
with the approval of the Dawes i 


The textile manufacturers in Saxony, 
for instance, who wish to export via 
Hamburg now find it cheaper, in- 


ee ee eee 
one 


Summer Time i 


HERE aren't 80 many ways in 
Washington for college boys to 
earn a little money during the 
as there are in some cities. 
always 
an 


T 


vacation 
The enterprising. however, 
find something. One young chap, 
expert swimmer, is a guard at 
swimming pool of one of the country 
clubs. 

“Nice job,” 
all the time.” 

“Something like the coast 
at the summer resorts?” 

“Yes, only we don’t have so much 
to do. Sometimes we have to pull 
some one out of the water but most 
of the time we just have to be around. 


he said, 


Guess it makes them feel better to) 
My chum ang I | 


know we are there. 
divide the work, and the money. 
> + 


The Women's Democratic Club- 
house has for several weeks resem- 
bled a schoolhouse. The large first- 
floor living room has been 
into.a classroom with a large round 
table almost filling it. 

Here each morning for several 
weeks have gathered students, in- 
cluding resident members of the club 
and representatives of Democratic 
women’s clubs from other cites to 
be instructed in the doctrines of 
the Democratic Party. Classes are 
conducted informally, largely by way 
of round table discussion. Perma- 
nent club organization, compaign 
machinery, political parties and the 
Federal Government in action 
the subjects covered in the course. 

Washington is an ideal place for 
such a school, since it affords an op- 
portunity of studying the Govern- 
ent in operation at first hand. 

Those who complete the course 
intelligently 


comprehensively and 


the questjon, “Why I am a Demo-| 


crat.’ 


+ > -*> 


There is a farm within a few miles | 


of Washington where women, vari- 
ously described as Quakers, Menno- 
nites or some “unknown sect” 
excellent and abundant food, well | 
cooked, served in clean, simple sur- 
roundings. They are straightforward 
women, never indulging in persiflage, 
take work seriously and perform it 
efficiently. 

The house is a plain farmhouse, in 
a setting of 400 acres to which 
porches and rooms have been added 
from a purely utilitarian viewpoint. 
Style is provided by the people who | 
motor out from Washington. The | 
best makes of cars can be seen, 
drawn up under the trees and, when | 
all the space is taken there, in the | 
barnyard, where geese stretch their | 


| 


ak German railways are not run a 


‘leaves New York. 
If this feature of entertainment is | 
motion pictures will | 
'Secome a source of entertainment on | 


“out of doors | 


the | 
‘i well 


guards | 


turned | 


are | 


are expected to be ‘able to disc USS | 
the regulatipnes. 


Lieutenant Van Winkle is sure they | 


| His Majesty the King of Spain, 
give | 


‘that the Ambassador will not return 


mission, whose task it is to see tha 


a loss. 


ne 


in Washington 


Canal Zone is 
meet the 


ances until, Balboa, 
reached when others will 
ship for its voyage to New York. 
Films for the return trip will be 
laced aboard when the vessel 


‘roused a great deal of adverse feel- 


rece] ved . 


the lone voyages, as to Manila, 
> > > . 

Thrifty Army. 
and the 


Corps Commandant 


U. 8. 


‘mercial price. 


The Army uses a lot of mops. Cne | 


it is estimated will save 
If extended to other 
ccrps areas, Army transports and 
foreign garrisons, there may result 
an annual saving of $20,000 on mops, 
+ > 

Lieut. Mina C. Van Winkle, police 
_ Officer, may appear in uniform in the 
' pursuance of hé¢r official dyties. 

There are ‘under consideration 
‘samples of dark gray cloth 
have been submitted to Maj. Edwin C, 
‘Hesse, police supérintendent. 


corps area, 
$2500 a year. 


which the policewomen work. 
Lieutenant Van Winkle 
that the allowance of $75 


to policewomen. 
The question 


police officers within the intent or 


| are. 


| a. Ae 


/Riano y Gayangos, chamberlain to 


bassador Extraordinary and 


matic list. 


Strangely enough the wives of *he| 


The Quartermaster | 
of the | 
Disciplinary Barracks at Fort | 
Leavenworth, Kansas, have been con- | 
ducting experiments from salvaged | 
rags and outworn clothing, the re- | 
sult of which is that they estimate | 
that mops can be made for the Army | 
at a cost of 19 cents under the com- | 


which | 


The | 
istyle of the uniform will be simple | 
and suitable for the conditions under | 


believes | 
for the! 
clothing of policemen applies equally | 


which Major Hesse | 
will decide is whether the women are | 


The resignation of Sefior Don Juan} 


Am- | 
Pleni- | 
/potentiary to the United States means | 
| that a new dean will head the diplo- | 


dean and his successor, as well as | 


of his predecessor, are all Americans. 
Madame Riano was Miss Alicia Ward. | 


that is one- reason why it is thought; 


NATIVES OPPOSE 
COLOR BAR BILL 


Sl ee eR ttm em Ne te 
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Plotesiabisttsbarg Meeting 
Passes 7 Resolutions in 
Condemnation 


ww 


DURBAN (Special Correspond- 
ence)-~The passing of the Color Bar 
Bill by a joint session of both Houses 
of Parliament in Cape Town has 


ing in the Union, especially in the 
Provinee of Natal, which contains a 
dominantly native population. In 
evidence of this a native mass meet- 
ing was held on the Market Square 
in Pletermaritzburg, at which the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 


1. That this mass meeting of na- 
tives, composed of all classes and all 
stages of civilization, assembled on 
the Market Square, Maritzburg, on 
Sunday afternoon under the auspices 
of the Natal African Congress and 
the Industrial Commercial Workers’ 
inion, herewith begs to proclaim tits 
protest @mainst the action of the 
Government in forcing through the 
Color Bar Bill, to our very greateat 
regret and entire lisappointment. 

2. That this meeting feels that 
the present Government is not con- 
ducive to the welfare of this coun- 


mo 


—— 


NOZIYOH | NUIIsy, 


try ao far as we have been following 
it up in their individual speeches 
and also in Parliament; but, be that 
as it may, the natives have an 
equal claim for consideration. 

S$. That this meeting expresses its 
heartfelt thanks and congratulates 
the leader of the Opposition (Gen- 
eral Smuts) and the missionaries for 
the life-and-death flight they mani- 
fosted, which showed that they and 
they only are the true servants of 
God and the fathers of the natives 
and guardians of South Africa. 

4. That it ts not true that the 
missionaries and others who fought 
for us in this particular bill are 
misleading usa. We are quite aware 
of the consequences of the Color Bar 
Bill and the intentions of the legia- 
lators of the same from their owa 
lips, 

5. That had the Pame Miniater 
agreed to an deputation composed of 
natives only being heard at the bar 
of the House, he and his supporters 
would have heard the views of the 
natives themselves, and the idea that 
they have been misled by the mis- 
sionaries and others would hmve 
been cleared to the present Govern- 
ment, 

i. That thie meeting, thorefend. 
humbly prays and earnestly appeals 
to our only true father, our beloved 
King, through the Gowernor-Gen- 
eral of South Africn and supreme 
chief over the native population not 
to give his assent to this fearful bill. 


7. That thes@ resolutions be for- 
warded to the secretary to the Gov- 
ernor-General, the rime Minister, 
the Chief Native Commissioner, 
Natal, General Smut# andthe 
Bishop of Cape Town, and others 
who — fer wa, 
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The Northern Heavens 


for 


By EDWARD SKINNER KING 


Professor of Astronomy 


‘ LL the stars we see in the sky, 
even when we use a telescope, 
belong to our own stellar sys- 

tem. Grouped in a discoid form, they 
spread ott to merge into the star 
clouds of the Milky Way. The ar- 
rangement ia like a thick old-fash- 
loned watch, The galaxy marks the 
periphery, seen projected against the 
depths of space. Hence, the {hter- 
mingled stars are blended into the 
luminous band of light which we 
call the Milky Way, the frontier of 
our galactic system. 


Last year it was pretty definitely | 


settled that the great Nebula of An- 
dromeda and other spiral nebul# are 
independent star systema similar to) 
our galactic system. .-Far away, a. 
million years as measured by 


apeed of light, are other stars, other | 


suns united in more or leas homoge- 
neous form. Therefore we may say 
that our atar syetem is but one, 
though perhaps the largest, of the 
thousands of these separate stellar 
aggregations dotted throughout vis- 
ible space. 
A- Family Group 

A recent Investigation at the Har. 

vard Observatory brings out an ap- 


Prime for The Christian Boicnce Monitor 


The August Evening a for the Northern Hemisphere . 


The map is plotted for about the latitude of 
When held face down i 

She has never lived in Spain and | it shows the constellations as they will a 

Sept, 22 at 8 p. m. in local mean time, For boundary 

| zon, the center the zenith. For convenient use, bold the “map with the part of the veastoer a down 


north or south. 


how? at oop ender ae 


mer time” add one hoyr, 


Rais City, but wif. answer for localities 
with the “Southern Horizon” toward 


fab pm. Be. Tat pe tad 
represents 


to that country, but will settle in the; ing to the direction one faces. The lower portion of the map thus held shows thé stars in that rome 


ie & ‘nite qd States, 
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Progress in’ the Churches 


inquiring, necks and apprehensive | 


chickens scurry. 

A party which had just landed inj 
one of these cars was amazed to fin 
the entrance to the house blocked 
by an old-fashioned, high, narrow 
buggy, drawn by a rusty black 
horse. A lady, indifferent to the at- 
tention bestowed upon her and the 
outfit, threw back the “duster” and 
calmly descended. A man, who might 
have been a country preacher, 
slapped the horse gently on the back 
with the reins and drove off toward 
the stable. 

“That is the one horse shay, that’s 
what it is,” said a man regarding the 
vehicle. 

“No, it’s a gig,” said his friend, re- 
membering having seen some thing 
about the Jefferson gig in the news- 
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CAN FRY 
the English money subscr‘bed 
amounts to £43,000 out of the £86.- 
000 to which the original estimate 
of £50,000 was raised. American con- 
tributions so far received total £17,- 
456, and they are still ccming in. 
Of this sum £9450 has been given 
by one man who visited the Cathe- 
dral as a young man with his mother. 
Dr. Fry adds that he knows be can 
depend upon America for ‘further 
substantia] help. He hopes that the 
work will be finished in 1928, and 
proposes to have a great reopening 
service, 

Londoners and visitors from over- 


seas are being given an opportunity 
't ' 


papers recently. 
Both of them knew about coac hes |! 
and limousines, coupes and road-| 
eters, sedans and touring cars—but 
the good old American family ve-| 
hicle, the buggy, was beyond their 


ken. 
+ + > 

A hurry call for clerks who can 
write correct Chinese is anticipated 
from wireless equipment concerns 
interested in a recent announcement 
9m the Department of Commerce 

“at the National Party of China, 
contemelating the construction of a 
modern wireless station at Swatow, 
is in the market for American equip- 
ment, and that all literature for- 
warded from American firms “should 
be prepared in Chinese as well as in 
English.” 

The present state of communica- 
tions betweon Swatow and the out- 
side world is very unsatisfactory, 
the Commer Department report 
states, and estimates for the cost of 
constructing a high-power wireless 
stetion in Swatow for communication 
with other sections of China and the 
Far East. and also a station for 
transoceanic transmission are being 
sought from American firms. 

But the communications to the 
proper authorities must be couched 
in good Rar yee 


The War eceiitinane taking 
thought for the tedium of long hours 
at sea has completed arrangements 
for. the introduction of motion pic- 
tures upon vessels of the Army 
Transport Service 

The Cambrai, leaving San Fran- 
cisco on Aug. 14, is the first vessel 
ad be #0 equipped. Enough films wil! 

be put aboard this vessel at San 
Francisco to provide daily perform- 


0 sing in public and in mass ‘fora- 
tion. The Community Singers’ Asso- 
clation, working in co-operation with 
ithe Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
| Trafalgar Square, are holding sing- 
songs in the churchyard every 
Thursday. They begin at .1 p. m. and 
last about 40 minutes. There is a 
conductor, but no choir and no mu- 
sical accompaniment, 

+ + 


yo 

The proposed demolition of an- 
cient churches in the City of Lon- 
don is meeting with much opposition, 
especially from laymen. The Cor- 
poration of the City is exercising its 


states that for the | tion 
repair of Lincoln Cathedral! some time for the recognition of a 


prerogative of sending the sheriffs 
to present a petition at the bar of 
the House of Commons against the 
measure. The petition states 14 
points of objection. The first is “That 
the city churches cannot be fre- 
garded solely from the point of view 
of their use for purposes of church 
services; they are national memo- 
rials of the antiquity which renders 
the city a magnet of attraction to 
the world at ag eh 

: + 


Bishop Charles H. Brent who is at 
present administering the work of 
the Episcopal church in Europe, is 
reported to have said that the es- 
tablishment of a permanent bishop 
for that work depends on the secur- 
ing of adequate financial support. 


There has been eommeeratte agita- 
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in the Episcopal church for 
diocese of Europe to include the 
churches now located in severa} im- 
portant capitals, ministered to by 
American clergymen and containing 
American congregations. In effect, 
Bishop Brent has told these churches 
that the outcome of their desire for a 
permanent bishop of their own will 
depend on their raising money among 
themselves to support sitch adminis- 
tration. 
+ + > 


Intermountain Union College, 
Helena, Mont., an institution jointly 
controlled by Methodists and Pres- 
byterians, completed on July 1 a! 


state-wide campaign for $375,000 of 
endowment.. Over $386,000 was) 
pledged by more than 5000 people. No | 
very large gifts were made. 
> > 

The hoard of domestic missions in | 
the Reformed Church in America re- | 
ports $963,974.14 in legacies since its 
organization a century ago. A large 
amount of the money has been used 
in support of home missionaries and 
in construction of church buildings. 
Many of the legacies established 
trust funds of which only the income 
could be used, Such income last 
year amounted to $24,355.14. The 
first legacy was received in 1826 and 


remembered the church in their 
wills. 
> > > 

Under the auspices of the council . 
of churches, Ohio is planning a 
united Protestant evangelistic cam- 
paign for next year. A preliminary 
Planning conference will be held in 
Columbus June 28, 29, at which | 
Bishop Theodore §. Henderson of 
the Methodist church, will preside. 
Bishop Henderson is expected to 
tuke oe part.in next year's 


‘, 


he 


Plans for the week-day seeyiews at 
King’s Chapel, Bosten, to be 
next year show that a group of 
Of the strongest religious Seahorse of 
the country will be heard there. 
Among those already secured are 
Sher wood y, George C. Pigeon, 
J. R. P. Sclatet, Alexander Mae- 
Coll, Frederick R. Griffin, 8. Parkes 
Cadman, John H. Lathrop, Theodore 
G. Soares, Shailer Mathews, Karl 
Reiland, Charles Reynoids Brown, 
Richard H. Clapp, Albert W. Palmer, 
James Gordon Gilkey, Dantel Evans, 
Francis G. Peabody and R. Bruce 


Taylor, \ 
> > . BEB 


The Rev. David J. Donnan, minia- 
ter of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Helena, Mont.. recently printed a 
list of books suggested as summer 
reading for members of his congre- 
_ ation. The list gs it ‘appeared in | 
|the church bulletin was taken by the | 
‘Mbrarian of the Helena Public Li- 
| brary and developed into a special 
display in en > 


There are approximately 14,000 
forei students in America, repre- 
senting the Orient, Africa, Burope 
and Latin America. What these 
young people observe as to the 
morals of American life will be re- 
ported in — eee of the earth. 


” After 10 years as siciihebe of the 
House of Representatives, Dr. James 
S. Montgomery has returned to the’ 
pastorate of the Metropolitan Me- 
morial Methodist Church of Wash- 
ington, D, C. 
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Pa 
| sky according to their relative heights above the horizon. The names = haste.” colton underscored on the map. 
. “ parent family relationship between 


@ certaim.company of spiralis; a sort 


7 + yl ata of these integral 


. oF 


lar aystéme. 
‘the: 


The | 
the sky, covered is. on 


‘common border of the constellations | 


‘| Coma Berenices and Virgo, now low 
in the western sky. Photographs of 
the region, made with the powerful | 
24-inch Bruce doublet at Arequipa, | 
show a family 

nebulm, Here, within an afea of 
about 100 square degrees, 103 nebu- 
lw# appear in varied form, spheroidal, 


oval, spindle, or spiral, as they are 


placed to our line of vision. The 
evidence seems itndubitable that the 
group constitutes a physical system, 
a cluster of associated spirals. 
Many of these nebulw are well 
kn8wn; the remarkable feature is 
the common bond holding them ot 
gether. From photographs, ma 
with the &4-fnch Bruce and the ih 
inch Metcalf telescopes, the élame- 
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a ao 


the 
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For SALE—ATIENTION 
Bought from the creditora of 
John Civen. entire stoex of high- 
ade upholstery. 14 complete 
ites, be Chairs, Rockers, Divan on 


Hofa and the Mahogany Colonial 
Furniture. Pay wae a_ visit. 

eur prices before making your Phe 
chases. 


27 Supsury Sraeuer, Boston, eonared 


Pointers in Ursa Major also direct 

us to Polaris, It la well before end- 

ing Our observations, to recapitulate 

the first-magnitude stara now yvial- 

ble: Vega, Deneb, Altair, Arcturwe, 

Antares, Capella and Fomalhaut, 
The Planets 


Saturn and Jupiter are the bright 
planets of the evening. Saturm is in 
Libra, and Jupiter is near Capri- 
cornus, The latter is in opposition 
with the Sun on Aug. 15, when it 
crosses the meridian at midnight. 
Jupiter is moat easily recognized by 
ite great brilliancy, outshining all 
the starry host, Mara, as shown on 


GOULD RA 


August Evenings PLAN 


Commerce Contmiash 
views Denver, “Rio 
Uirande Fiaseo 


Cee wee - 


WASHINGTON. July 31 (4A)—The 
boldness with which the late George . 
Jay Gould attempted to build a trarie- 
continental railroad and left in the ~ 
wake of the effort a string of dis- 


at Harvard Observatory 
ters of the individual nebul@ were 
measured. Other photographs, made 
with smaller instruments, show the 
nebulm on stich a condensed scale 
that their images are comparaule 
with those of the surrounding stars. 
Hence, the brightness in star mag- 
nitudes proved feasible. A compart ithe accompanying ndp. rines later, 
son with other material gave the! just before our time of observation. 
color- yey of Pree Meo in| We shall know it by ita rather 
general proved to be sun-color, the 
| hormal tint for spirals, ; P aelioe t «ee conjunction eS rm os 
| Millions of Light Years with the sun on Aug. 7, but reaches | worthless securities and hundreds of 

From a co-ordination of the mate-' its greatest western elongation on disappointed Investors is in a re- 
rial, afforded by niore than 30 photo-| Aug. 25. It may then be seen In the | port by the Interstate Commerce 
‘graphs, the avernge magnitude, the | arly morning sky ae it rises ahead | Commission, 

of the sun. Venus ia in conjunction; yy is based on an Iinvestigati 

‘distance, data as to the unimpaired with the waning moon on Aug. 6. | Pe cage tas 
‘transmission of light through space,| The pair should present a fine view | "stituted by the commission five 
‘and other interesting facts are de-/ as they will be very close together, | ¥e#rs ago into tie inter-related finan- 
rived. The distance is of the order | The position of Uranus is indicated | cial operations of the old and new 
of 10,000,000 light years, utterly in-| on the map, but it needs a glasa for’! penyer and Rio Grande Western 
comprehensible even to the imagina-| identification. Neptune is in con-| Rajiroads and the original and re- 
tion, for light travels 6,000,000,000,000 | Junction with the sun on Aug. 18, organized Western Pacific systems. 
miles in a single year. The group. and would be quite invisible even if All of them at one time or another 
extends over a space measured by! it were much brighter. ‘in the early part of the twentieth 
about a million light years. The con- | century piled up*om the financial! 
densation toward the center is rocks aa a climax to the stupendous 


marked, for within a circle six de- undertaking to ¢ross the great divide 
grees in diameter, there ard 37 of | with another major railroad. 

74 | The Western Pacifie was to have 

provided the Rocky Mountain-Pacific 

ae aying. eud of the transcontinental system, 


the nebular family. Each of the group 
ia about 100,000,000 times aa bright 
as our sun. When we take into ac- | 
count the distance, this is compara- | | but the’ action of Mr, Gould and 
ble with the light of the Magellanic | | others in saddling onto the Denver 
r = Grande the burden of financ- 
hg the project “ 
CYRIL MAUDE: et Pars ine latter could beat 
“I'm the ‘cat's 
whiskers.’ The ele- 
vator boy said ans 
much, and I surely 


Clouds, which are near-by universes. | 
The study of this cloud of galaxies 
without impairment of its * 
ties, came in for sharp fom in 
the commissiaa’s conclusions, 
have no reason to 
doubt him.” 


| 


widens our view almost indefinitely. 

Proceetling from our Httle earth to, 
the mighty sun; sizing up the galac-, 
tic system of which our sun is #0. 

‘Insignificant a member; then scan- The Insolvencies and recetverships 

ning the spirals, flecking the «ky. summarized were all traceable, the 

| ike airplanes, we now have the vision report said, to once source, as- 

'as of a squadron of maneuvering air- | sumption in 1905 by the Denver com- 

| planes, the Coma-Virgo system of | age of obligations with respect to 

‘galaxies at a distance of 10,000,000 | he Western Pacific and ite securi- 

‘light years. Some day we may “find | ties which were beyond thelr abili- 

‘even numerous squadrons’ of ee ties to fulfill. The enormous josses 

forming a stilt higher plané of stel- by stockholders and bondholders and 

lar organization. the long period of impaired ratiroad 

‘ t Met sefvice followed as the natural eco 

AUgUS eors nomic results of that one ill-advised 

Comet discovery thia year has not undertaking.” 

been, prolific, as in 1 which was All the activities of the men in- 

kable in the number of comets aia ~8 mye big — under- 

when bankers to un- 

derwrite $50,000,000 of the Western 

Pacific first mortgage bonds, subject 


sighted, During August, although 
there may be to aoa we shall 
to the Eeerer eompanies financially 
' the 


have traces of a comes in ‘the so- 
cal Atiguat meteors. porn em img Ae to 
radiate from the constel 

rate calle 
Perseids. oe Ss 
atraggling y nw the path ap old 
comet discovered in 1 
\gToup may be seen the} 
month, but the maximum y. oc 
curs about Atig. 10. ° the 
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GOVERNOR BREWSTER: “In 
1800) «6governmenta existed to 


preserve order. Today govern- 
ments exist to preserve jobew.” 


HENRY FORD: “It takea no more 


food to nourish a rich man than 
& poor one.” 
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SAVEL ZIMAND: “To the manses 
the term ‘American’ ia 
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COUNT VON RBERNSTORFPF: 
a yellow hue as they “The whole current of our age ts 
sky at 2 moserele, van They have 
times they leave a train 


yapor behind them. . 


ciroumpolar constelhs visible 
every month of the peg poal- 
tiona with respect to the horizon | 


. The Littl Dipper (Urea 
'Minor) includes Polaris, the Nérth 


The two stars _falled aly Wh, 
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Youth of World 


of Modern 


By H. F. SPENDER 
| the cause of Christ 


GENEVA (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Are the young people of to-| 
day really different from the youth | 
of the last generation who grew uD | 
before the Great War? Have the} 
golden visions which their elders 
once dreamed become dim and} 
blurred? Are the boys and girls 9% 
today less open to the influence of | 
parent and teacher, more self-cen- | 
tered and selfish? Do they care less | 
about religion? What, in effect, 13) 
their attitude to the problems of life? | 

These and many cther questions | 
which were addressed to the youth | 
of the world-throuzh the national 
committee of the Young Men's Chris- | 
tian Association by the [inquiry com- | 
mission of the Y. M. C. A. in prep- | 
aration for the eighteenth world. 
conference at cegistuxtorhs which as- | 
sembles on Aug. 1, are-not so much |° 
intended to give a key to 
of Youth as to afford a basis for dis- 


Answer Queries | 
on Attitude Toward Religion 


Many Replies Throw Interesting Light on Views of 
Latest Generation Regarding Complex Problems 


‘and absence 


‘who present Him can show His pow- 


! 


E xistence 


is sufficiently 
sufficiently reasonable 
and sufficiently ieal to demand ts 
deepest loyalty. Youth ‘itself is not 
satisfied with its present aimlessness 
of idealism. It will 
rally to the cause of Christ, if those 


i/compelling, 


er in human life.” 
Power of Example 

This is profoundly true. For youth 
is more influenced by example than | 
any amount of preaching or talking. | 
The replies to the questions which | 
‘the inquiry commission set to the) 
|young men and boys suggest again | 
| and again the need which they feel of | 
some guiding influence in their lives. 
This is very noticeable in the choice | 
of a vocation. It is clear that many | 
of the young men feel that there is | 


can do a great deal to counteract 
this wrong-headed patriotism by 
spreading the gospel of the brother- 
hood of man, 
A Swiss Reply 

A reply from Switzerland in this 
connection deserves to be recorded, 
for it suggests that a section of the 
youth of today looks to the Y. M. C. A. 
to take a stronger line against war 
as utterly opposed to the first prin- 
ciples of Christianity. On the other 
hand, if the Y. M. C. A. came into 
violent conflict with the national 
spirit in any country it might find 
that it was regarded with suspicion, 
and its good work in other directions 
would be hampered. It is clear that 
the German youth do not share the 
view of the young man in Switzer- 
land as to all war being a crime. 

The youth of Germany may be glad 
that compulsory service has been 
abolished for them, but if the analysis 
of their views as given in the report 
is correct, they are very far from 


thinking that all war is wrong. While 
prepared to observe a brotherly at- | 
_litude toward foreigners they are - 
determined not to forget the duty to 
fight for their own country if neces- 
| sary. It is probable that the attitude 
'of the German youth toward war is 
far more typical of the general opin- 
ion of youth than the reply from 


the riddle. ‘much in modern »usiness life which | is Switzerland. Hence the need for cau- 
| conflicts with their ideals, and that) tion in approaching the question of 


cussion. They were meant to stim-| there is something often fundamen- | patriotism. 


ulate the mind of youth in all parts | 
of the world, so that ‘t might become | 
@more conscious of the part which it 
has to play in facing life’s common 
problems. At the same time, the re- 
port which is published as the re-| 
sult of the inquiry unde the title of 
“Youth and the Christian Way of) 
Life in a Changing World” by the. 
world’s committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
at Geneva, is full of interesting ma- | 
terial for all those who are inter-| 
ested in the rising generation. 


Questions Conventional 


The inquiry had one obvious draw- 
back. The questions which were! 
asked were conventional, 
young people too often 
answer which is expected from them 
while concealing their own thoughts. 
Nevertheless, so many of the replies 
have the ring of sincerity, that they 


%. 


, 


throw an interesting light on the | 
attitude of youth to the problems of | 


life and above all to the problem of 
religion. 

On- the whole, the youth of today 

‘ is not markedly different from the 

preceding generations. If there is a 

spirit of unrest among young peo- 

ple it is no more than a reflection 

of the general unrest of the post- 


war days. The character of this un- | 
the | 
political or spiritual movements pre- | 
vailing in various countries. Youth ' 


rest is largely determined by 


has the herd instinct, It is not sur- | 
prising, for example, that in Italy | 
should be | 
Fascist and that in Russia it should | 
be Communistic. As might be sup-. 
« posed. ghe young people take on the 


MAN and his wife and two 
children who were on a camp- 


the- youth movement 


opinioris of their elders. 
Since their elders often set so 


much importance on material suc- | 


a cess, it is natural that this should 

be one of the chief aims of youth. 

But again, as with their elders, there 

are young people in whom the de- 

sire to be wealthy and.play a leading 
n®, part in the world is a passing phase. 
As they emerge into manhood they 
gain an idea of idealism and learn 
to regard their work not solely as a 
means of advancement, but also as 
a service to humanity. “Youth,” says 
>. an answer from Switzerland, “de- 
2 sires to be led and to take orders,” 
E and indeed there is no evidence in 
3 the pages of this report of any seri- 
.OUs revolt against authority on the- 


the extreme nationalism to which 


‘tional organization has a great op- 
portunity for service to humanity, 


and the | 
give the 


—_]—— 


tally wrong in the relations of C apital | 
and Labor. | 

How they are to be. preserved from | 
hardness of heart on the one hand 
or from a revolutionary desire to} 
smash society on the other is one | 


proposes to discuss at the conference | 
Moreover, in checking the reaction to | 


youth is so prone to revert after a 
period of violence, such as the Great 
War, the Y. M. C. A. as an interna- 


It 


But that the Y. M. C. A. has a great 
work to perform in teaching the 
young men of all nations to hold 
a more friendly attitude to one an- 
other the central committee are well 
awre. How well they do this work is 


| of the problems which the Y. M,C. A.| known to all who have come into 


touch with the national branches of 
this great institution, which realizes, 
as the publication of the Helsingfors 
report proves, how vitally important 
it is to the world that the youth of 
today should learn the lessons of 
self-knowledge, self-discipline, and 
self-control. 


| 
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Newark, Del. 
Special Correspondence 


| ing’ trip stopped to make a 
| brief call on a cousin, who boarded 
with a blind woman. From the mo- 
ment the campers stepped into the 
imimaculate house they marveled 
more and more, for this remarkable 
woman not only did all her house- 
work and cooking, to say nothing of 
taking a boarder, but it was to this 
woman that people, both old and 
young, came to unburden themselves 
of their troubles and receive comfort 
and cheer. 

After a brief call the campers 
made known their intention of con- 
tinuing on their way, but the good 
landlady was so cordially insistent 


— part of youth in spite of the pro- 
- found remark of a young man in | 
2 * Denmark, who complains that | 
a hinder youth by not leaving them in | 
: peace to grow. . 
Youth Conservative 
On the contrary, the inquiry shows | 
that youth today in most countries. 
is conservative if not conventional | 
in its attitude, which is surprising | 
in view of the variety of the new | 
stimuli in our present world to which 
youth is subjected. Most of us. how- | 
ever, will recognize the accuracy of | 
the conclusion, for the..one thing 
that we dreaded when young was to) 
be thought eccentric or strange in| 
opinion or behavior. The unwritten | 
law as to what is good form has 
always held youth in bondage. | 

Therefore when we’ come across| 

young men (who exist now as they | 

have always done in spite of the herd | 

instinct) who have a longing to sac- | 
_, +; Yrifice themselves to a cause such as | 
‘© Communism or Fascism, or the 
| League of Nations, we had better not 
be rash, as the report says, in draw- 
ing conclusions as to the idealism 
of youth of its overwhelming de- 
sire to serve humanity. 

Yet without these young men who 
see visions and pursue them with 
the. fervor of youth, nations would 
assuredly perish. In spite of all this 
much-talked-of materiatism and real- 
ism, we are glad to know that the 
report of the Helsingfors commis- 
sion has discovered that young men 
and women of today are prepared to 
sacrifice themselves for a cause, even 
if it be a lost cause, like Com- 
munism as most of us account it. 

Attitude Toward Religion 

‘This. brings the reader to the most 
interesting chapter in the pamphlet 
which we are discussing, to the at; 
tempt to analyze the attitude of youth 
today to the problems of religion, and 
above all to Christianity. It is clear 
that there is a great deal of indif- 
férence to institutional religion tem- 
pered by a patronizingly benevolent 
attitude on the whole ‘to the 
_ churches. 


& 


' that it wasn’t right for them to stay, 


|less she was using it. They had a 


that they stay over night they could 
' not well leave. When they protested 


“Oh, yes it is! 


she replied cheerily: 
fiy about 


_ Why, “you should see how 4 
this house!” 

It was a marvel to see her! She 
had lived for years in the same 
house and ew every inch of it. 
Every article had a-place and that 
article was always in its place, un- 


|jolly time together cooking the sup- 
per and chatting of various things 
| pertaining to cookery. 

After the dishes had been washed 
|they sat on the front porch in the 
twilight. It was then that the camp- 
ers discovered their hostess’ love of 
' poetry. She had composed and com- 
mitted to memory many poems, some 
of which she recited to them. This 
fashioning of poems had been to her 
&@ great solace and diversion in the 
long hours of darkness. 

When the campers said good-by 
next morning, they felt they had 
never received a greater lesson in 
cheerfulness and appreciation of the 
blessings bestowed on them than 
they received from their blind 
hostess. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 


OB’S widowed mother was un- 
able to send him to school for 
his senior year, so the boy ap- 
pealed to his Uncle William for help. 
Unele William greeted Bob pleas- 


found that the boy wanted money. 
After a few minutes’ thought; how- 
ever, he wrote the boy a check for 
$200. 

As Bob closed the door of the 
office, Chick, the little fox terrier, 
jumped up to greet him, plainly 
showing his pleasure at meeting an 
old friend, and followed Bob down 
the street to the bank. 

When Bob presented the check, he 
was told identification wag required. 
“Stand up here. Chick,” he called, 
“and tell the gentleman you know 
me.” Chick proceeded to teli the 
| world that he knew Bob. 


‘From country after country comes 
the report that the young men do 
mot care about going to church, and 
“that they consider the services dull 

the theology baffling and per- 

ng. What they look for is “sym- 

hy and understanding in those 
tag ‘who teach and preach Christianity.” 
' ‘They need to feel that their pastor is 
- @ man who knows how to deal with 
aS the realities of life. Can we draw 
4% ahy conclusion, asks the inquiry 


, as to what message our 
vement should bring to youth of 

description, and it answers this 
wtion in the following pasdéage: 


A Craving for Reality 

‘omnigt tasks ee geem be of 
3 . sepemlonat siguificance: rst to 
cs meet ae craving for reality on the 
Pe + part of 3 -day youth with a mes- 
gage” is based on inner con- 
, — vietion end on living reality, rather 
than om words and theories. [t is 
only by. the manifestation of spiritual 


The teller laughed. “I know that 
is Mr. Smith’s dog,” he said, “and it 
is quite evident that he knows and 
loves you, so I will take a chance 
and cash the check.” 


RAIL LABOR UNIONS 
DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


KATONAH, N. Y. (Special Cor-. 
respondence)—The - second. annual 
Railroad Labor Institute, at the 
Brookwood Lator College here, sees 
more than 12 labor unions co-oper- 
ating under the direction of Dr. Ar-~} 
thur W. Calhoun, instructor in social 
economics at the Brookwood College. 

The management of railways, in- 
cluding finance, expenses and prob- | 
lems of operation; labor organiza- 
tion, including company unionism, 
collective agreements, and inter- 
union co-operation; government 


antly enough, but frowned when he/ 


NEW YORK SEEKING 
CENTRAL AIRPORT 


Governor's Island Site Called 
Best Prospect 


‘ Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, July 26—The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, 
one of the most representative 
groups of business men in the city, 
has ‘committed itself to finding an 
airport within easy reach of the 
metropolis. The development of civil 
aviation, its members feel, according 
to a statement from fts headquarters, 
is being retarded by the lack of prop- 
er facilities in New York, and the city 
is far behind Cleveland, Boston, 
Chicago and San Francisco in pro- 
viding accessible landing fields. 

A committee of the association 
agreed on Governor's Island, one of 
the military posts in the upper bay, 
only a few minutes by boat from the 
Battery, as eminently suitable if a 
part of the open space at one end of 
the island could be made available. 
An effort to get legislation through 
Congress to throw the land open for 
this purpose wil] be made &t the next 
session, according to present plans, 
though the military authorities have 
opposed the idea and are expected 
to argue against the necessary leg- 
islation. 

Other sites around the city are also 
being sought, and some open spaces 
across the Hudson River on the New 
Jersey shore are being investigated, 
though the Governor's Island site is 
said to be almost ideal. The landing 
field would need to contain about 200 
acres, it is said, and should prefera- 
bly be, a square, 2000 feet on the side, 
and such plots are almost unknown 
anywhere within the metropolitan 
area that could be reached with lit- 
tle delay from the business section of 
Manhattan. The Government air 
mail, it is explained, is really landed 
too far away, the field being at Had- 
ley Field, N. J., 30 miles from the 
city’s main post office at the Penn 
sylvania Station. 


SENATOR CUMMINS 
HAD NOTED CAREER 


Took Conspicuous Part in 


National Affairs 


DES MOINES, Ia., July 31 (P)— 
Senator Albert B. Cummins of Des 
Moines, a factor in lowa politics for 
39 years and a leader in the Repub- 
lican Party since 1908, passed on 
here yesterday on the eve of his re- 
tirement from public life after 18 
years in the United States Senate. 

Mr. Cummins had been at work on 
the autobiography which he had an- 
nounced he would start during his 
final summer vacation as a 
of Congress. His term would have ex- 
pired next March, and he then would 
hare ended his political career as 
he was defeated by Smith W. Brook- 
hart for the nomination in the June 
primary. 

Senator Cummins first won recog- 
nition in Iowa politics as a leader of 
the Progressive element but in later 
years he was known for his impor- 
tant part in obtaining such nationa! 
legislation as the Clayton Act and 
the Transportation Act of 1920. 

In 1912, and again in 1916, Mr. 
Cummins approached a Presidential 


Vice-Presidential nomination. 
During the recent session ‘of Con- 
gress, he served as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, haying been de- 
feated for the chairmanship of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee on 
which he retained membership as the 
ranking Republican. He unsuccess- 
fully pressed for action on his bill 
to facilitate consolidation of rail- 
roads and as head of the Judiciary 
Committée had supervision over a 
wide range of prohibition proposals. 


HARVARD MAN WINNER 
OF LANDSCAPE PRIZE 


' NEW YORK, July 31 (4)—Richard 
Webel, 26, of Long Beach, Long Is- 
land, is the winner of a fellowship in 
landscape architecture, entitling him 
to three years study in Rome and 
other parts of Europe, officials of the 
American Academy in Rome have an- 
nounced. 

Three other competitors for the 
fellowship, which is maintained by 
the Garden Club of America, were 
given honorable mention as follows: 
Carol Fulkerson and T. D Price, 


power that the hearing and attention 
| can aeeed obtained, 
y, to 


to show youth that 


regulation of rallways; and. edjust- 
ment of lator disputes are among 
the topics for consideration. 


who, like the winner are phi 
gradustes, and R. A. Ogan of Iowa 


ember | - 


nomination and he once refused a 


BOYS’ WELFARE 
MOVE EXPANDS 


Good Results Come From 
Experiment Tried 
in London 


school, 


° 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON—A novel experiment is 

being made on behalf of the welfare 

of boys and young men after leaving 


in Willesden, London. 


The 


term “after care” is usually sssoci- 
ated with an elaborate organization 
of persons whe compile extensive 
dossiers about young people who 


have recently left school. 


But this 


movement is on an entirely volun- 
tary basis, and js not financed out of 


advised by their employers to join 
the “Promise Boys’ Association.” 
joining, each boy pledges himself to 
work hard and loyally, to try to live 
a clean life, to talk over difficulties 
and to help other boys. As a result 
of carrying out this pledge, he finds 
himself linked up with many hun- 
dreds of young men and boys ready 
to help him. 

The movement has a strong social 
and recreative cide, and a special 
feature is the help given by the older 
boys to the younger. They coach 
them in cricket, for example, and 
assist them in other ways. When 
the younger boys play a match with 
a team from a distance, the older 
ones loyally stand by to cheer 
and encourage the younger mem- 
bers. Sportsmanship dominates, even 
where it means sacrifice. The aim 
of the promoters of the movement 
is to extend this spirit into all the 
relationships of life, and they are 
acting on the maxim that “the broth- 


On- 


BRITISH TACKLE 
SMOKE PROBLEM 


53 Tons‘of Soot Said to Fall 
Monthly in Poorer Parts 
of City of Leeds 


oe we 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON The Government's 
smoke abatement bill has had the 
unusual experience of support from 
all political parties in the House of 
Commons. 

This useful measure aims at ter- 
minating a state of affairs in Britain 


where the cities are so enveloped in 
smoke that upon the average a fifth 


oe 


mosphere annually—five-sixths of ft 
from domestic fireplaces. 

Speaking in the House of Com- 
mons on the occasion of the second 
reading of the bill, Maj. John D. 
Birchall, representing Leeds, said 
that scven tons of soot are deposited 
per square mile per month in that 
city, while in the poorer part the de- 
posit is 53 tongs per ronth per square 
mile. Tiais means, he added, that the 
children who live in the poorer part 
have nearly eight times as great a 
handicap in their lives as the chil- 
dren in the well-to-do sections. 

Viscountess Astor, speaking for 
Plymouth, said men could not realize 
what it means to live in an atmos- 
phere of endless smoke. 

The bill deals only with factories. 
It puts Into force the recommenda- 
tions made by an expert committee 
under Lord Newton. It strengthens 
the hands of loca] authorities in tak- 
ing action against people who allow 
an undue amount of smoke to escape 


A. F. MYERS IS NAMED 
ON TRADE COMMISSION 


PAUL SMITHS, N. Y., Jaly 31 (4 
~—-Abraham F. Myers of lowa has re- 
celved a recess appointment by Pres- 
ident Coolidge as a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Myers succeeds Vernon W. Van Fleet, 
resigned. He is a Republican and 
has been senior attorney under the 
assistant to the Attorney-General in 
Washington. He was employed in the 
Department of Justic for many years, 
rising from a sub-clerical position. 


STRAY DOGS FIND A FRIEND 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — The Animal Rescue 
League scored a victory for the 
homeless dog when it obtained a 
promise from Dr. C. H. Harris, city 
health officer, not to use any more 
dogs from the city pound for experi- 
mental purposes in seeking to trace 


the rates and taxes. erhood of service levels party, class | of the sunshine is shut off and 3,000,-| into the air. It also enhances the pen-| the source of a supposed impure 
_ Boys who have obtained posts are} and creed.” ___ | 000 tons of soot escapes into the at- alties that can be imposed. milk supply. 
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BH. Aliman & Co. 


Here is a Rare Opportunity for You 
to Secure Excellent Furniture 
At Extremely Low (Cost— 
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and taste more expressively than 
the silent articles that ornament a room. No matter what 
your whim and income . . . a cottage, a mansion, or that very 
modern institution, an apartment 
S, should be a decorative complement to you. 
At Altuan Square we have gathered some of the best furniture that ts obtain- 
able today. And for one month, during the period of generally pears mid- 
summer reductions, we offer you 


Our Entire Stock..of Furniture 
at Sharply Lowered Prices 


From August 2 to 31 


No special stocks have been purchased to make this a sale event. The usual high standard of Altman 
quality will be maintained on our Fourth Floor. The same choice merchandise one always encoun- 


ters here is simply marked much lower-than usual during August. 


All sturdy, finely-made furniture fashioned by skifled craftsmen here and eid Complete suites 
or single pieces to enliven sombre corners. In an extensive variety from which to choose. 


The economies are substantial. You will find it possible to obtain for much less than you expected to pay 
those ae you have always cherished, Your every furniture inhibition may be successfully freed at 


this reduction event. 
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RADIO PROVES 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO FARMERS 


Government Summary 
Shows Place Made in 
Agricultural Work 


—- eel 


‘Now! 


More than half a million farmers | 
are warned of impending storms or | 
other changing weather conditions | 
instantly by means of radio; approx- | 
imately 553,000 farms are equipped | 


for receiving spot market quotations | 
colleges | 
i 
and | 
Or | 


by radio; 24 agricultural 
maintain radiocasting stations, 
several hundred commercial 
private radiocasting stations dis- 
perse agricultural information. Such, 
by way of summary, is the status of 


radiocasting in its relation to rural 


life at the present time. 

“January first there were 121 sta- 
tions, located in 40 different states, 
broadcasting weather forecasts by 
padio-telephone on regular sched- 
ules,” 


Chief of the Weather Bureau. “About 


95 per cent of all the powerful radio- | 
United 


in the 
co-operating 


telephone stations 


States are now and 


states Prof. Charles F. Marvin, | 


many of them broadcast forecasts for | 


several states. People in every sec- 


tion of the country are being served, | 


The scope of 
weather service may 
when it is known that, 


the radio-telephone | 
be estimated | 
for instance, : 


in the State of Iowa alone there are | 
over 33,500 receiving sets on farms. | 


It is estimated that the weather fore- 


casts are available by radio to more} 


than 500,000 farms in 
States.” 

The press service of. the United 
States Department of Agriculture is- 


sued 103 statements, or so-called “ag- 


casting stations. The market news 
service of the Department of Agri- 
culture has speeded up ‘the distribu- 


the United 


/on farms in states at great distanc 
from good broadcasting service. 


= 


¢ U. & Department of 


Agriculture 


Regardiess of How Far the Local Bank May Be From the Big Market Centers, the Rapid Voice of Radio Quickly Jumps the 
Distance, and With a Good Receiving Set the isolated Farmer Operates With the Same Knowledge of Market Condi- 


tions as the Brokers and Traders in the Cities. 


ing the Latest Market Reports. 


ates the radio service provided for | ket and financ ial review 


him. 


e 


“There has also been rapi« growth ! 
in the number of radio receiving sete | 


In 


es Holle ‘nien orchestra, 9§— 


6:40—Sunshine 

Girl, 7:15—-Program of dance muaic. 
WTAM, Cleveland, ©. (8859 Meters) 
ae Pp. m.—RBareball scores, Cleveland | 
chestra. 7:3%—Studio program ns 


‘gram .from studio. 


: ‘£- | Florida, for example, the increase in | 
riograms,” for use by private radio- | | 


tion of facts relating to supplies of | 
commodities, shipments, prices, stock | 


and market trends, by means of ra- 
dio. 
gence supplements 

distributing agencies, 
associations, newspapers, 


long existing 
such as press 
telephone, 


This swift medium of intelli-| 
sylvania, On the other hand, the gain | 
‘in 1925 over 1924 was only 
| cent, 


and telegraph. Unlike all of these, | 
radio has the peculiar advantage of, 


instantly disseminating information 


Maire answered by 


to millions—all within the twinkling | 


of an eye, as it were. 


The annual report of Secretary of) 


Agriculture W. M. Jardine contains 
a sub-title heading. “Radio and the 
Farmer.” This official cognizance of 
Tadio as an agency for spreading in- 
formation and entertainment to folk 
of the countryside takes into consid- 
eration, briefly, the history of radio 
as it pertains to agriculture, its rapid 
development, and its economic value | 
to farmers. 

“The department made its first ex- 
periment with radio in 1920,” notes 
Secretary Jardine. “Since then,” 
indicates, “there has been a great de- 
velopment in the use by farmers of 
this new means of communication. 
A survey made by county agricul- 
tural agents in 1923 indicated there 
were about 145,000 radio sets on 
farms throughout the country. In 
1924 the estimated number had 
jumped to 365,000, and in 1925 to 
553,000. The average number of 
radio sets on farms per county has 
increased from 51 in 1923 to 204 in 
1925. This increase of 300 per cent 
is evidence that the farmer appreci- 


than it would two yeara ago. 


; 


| 


| 


he | 


1925 over the estimated number on 


farms in that State in the preceding | 


year was 1955 per cent. 
creased the number of its farm re- 
ceiving sets 850 per cent in the year: 


Idaho in- | 


Alabama reported an increase of 850 | 
percent, Arizona of 450 per cent, and | 


Louisiana of 600 per cent. In Penn- 


“Farmers generally 
very good radio sets. A question- 
2500 farmers in 


|} phony orchestra: soloists. 7 
| Gondoliers, &—Detroit Symphony orches- 
Merry Old Chief" and | Brooke, 
> per | 


have bought 


| bulletine: 


1923 indicated the average price of | 


‘their manufactured sets was $175. 


| clal 


This sum will buy a better set today’ 


Yet | 


farmers are not on that account re- | 


ducing their 
Dealers in several parts of the coun- 
try say that radio sets worth from 
$125 to $400 sell much more readily 
to farmers than those costing under 
$100. Farmers have discovered that 
they need good 
ports and entertainment they de- 
mand. 

“Twenty-four agricultural colleges 
maintain radio broadcasting stations. | 
The colleges are becoming enthus!i- 
astic users of radio. 


investments in radio. | 


long-distance sets | 
to get the weather and market re- | 


i 


; Studio, 


| 


+ Bittic-Benaon orchestra. 


They co-operate | cer: 


with the Department .of Agriculture | 
|signalis and weather report. 


its weather, crop. 
and market reports. Several hun:red 
broadcasting stations regularly ob- 
tain information for broadcasting 
from the department. Many farmers 
have more than saved the price of 
their radio sets by profit gained by 
the use of market information is- 
sued by the department for broad- 
casting.” 


in broadcasting 
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Evening Features 


FOR SATURDAY, JULY 31 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
begoagsie Boston, Mass. (430 Meters) 


6 m.—From Metropolitan Theater. 
€: 10—Clyde McArdle. 6:20—Ray Stew- 
artson’s Pemberton Orchestra. 6 :30—- 
Irving Crocker. 6:40—Joe Herman's 
Lido Venice Orchestra. 6 :50—Billy Coty 
and Carl Moore. 4 7—Dok Eisenhere’s 
Sinfonians. 7:10—Victor’s Band. 7:25— 
Bernard Eyges. 7:35—Louis Weir, Cham- 
ber of Commerce organ. 7: 45—William 
F. Dodge, violin solos. 7 :55—Vella Reeve. 
tontralto solos. 8 :65—Blond pianist. %:15 
—News. 8:20—Marjorie Millis. %&:25— 
Jimmie Gallagher and orchestra. 8 :35— 
News; Kenmore ensemble. 8&8 :45—Morey 
Pearl. plano solos. 8:50—Hazel Alma 
Powell, reader. 9—Angela V. O’Brien. 
violin solos. $:10—WNAC players. 9:20 
—Lewis Reed, violin solos. 9:30—Vera 
Keane, contralto solos. 9:40—J. K. Mur- 
ray and Clara Lane. 9:50—Walter Arno, 
piano solos. 10—Ethel Crisbaum, so- 
_— solos. 10:10—Loriston Stockwell, 
ass solos. 10:20—Piper trio. 10:30— 
Joseph T. Brady. tenor solos. 10:40— 
Hildegard Berthold, cello solos. 10:50— 
Helen True, soprano solos, 11—Evelyn 
Borofsky, piano solos. 11:10—May Black 
Wells, contralto solos. 11:20—Knicker- 
bocker Club string trio. 11:30—Knicker- 
bocker Club of Boston. 11:40—- Maud 
Erickson, soprano solos. 11 :50—Norman 
Arnold, tenor solos. 12 midnight—Cres- 
cent Orchestra. 12:10 a. m.—Karl Weider, 
City Club organ. ' 

WBZ, Boston-Springficld, Mass. 

(8333 Meters) 

‘356 p. m.—Markets. 
Pots 2 7:30—Baseball results. 9—Maud 
Murray, contralto; ne Murray, 
prima donna soprano. "30—Max I. K 
lee and his Westminster Orchestra. 1 
art 10 :30-——-Weather; baseball re- 
sults. ‘ 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
 PWX, Havana, Cuba (400 Meters) 
' $:30 to 11 p. m.—Typical Cuban con- 
cert. 

CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 

an ai pera tn talks. 6:45—Windsor 


6 :30 — Mount phew 
Secrabiahars 30—Harold 
ard’s red jac 
CNRO, Ottawa, Ont.. (485 Meters) 


to, Ont. (357 Meters) 


orchestra in musical 
and dance program. 


comedy : 
eee ange < Y.- mK tae. 


Buftsio "Theater and Wa Tee epee ee 
Sokoloff 
ng. 9: Riso poe 
WEAF, New York City nat vagotomy 
+ Flo m.—Frank Farrell 


og ee oe 


Colton Grocery Co. 


_ Full line Fresh Vegetables, 
Meats, Pancy and Staple Groceri 


7—Capitol Or-! Olson’ 


ne ne 


Comedy Troupe. 7:30—Goldman Band 
Concert, 
ducting; comic opera program, 
Kauppi, cornet soloist. $:20—Ben Ber- 


nie’s Orchestra. 10—Rolfe’s Orchestra. 
WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 


6:05 p. m.—Waldorf Astoria Orchestra. | 


7:25—Stadium Philharmonic concert. 
9 :30—Astor Orchestra. 

WGBS, New York City (316 Meters) 

€:20 p. m.—Colliman Sidel, songs with 
ukelele. 6:30—Leonard Saxon, tenor. 6:45 
— George Hall's Arcadians. 8—Lydia 
Mason, concert pianist. 8:15--The North- 
ern Choral Society: Negro Singers. &:30 
—May Singhi Breen, banjo; Peter de 
Rose, piano. $—Louisiana Ebony Revue; 
Gines; Mitchell, Wilson and Kelley. 9:30 
—Arrowhead Dance Orchestra. 


WNYC, New York City (526 Mefers) 

6:35 p. m.—Stanley Silverburgh, mu- 
sical saw. 6:55—Baseball results. 7—The 
Dudleys, songs. 7:20-—-Lawrence Metcalf, 
whistler. 7:40—Elkm Entertainers, under 
the direction of “AI” Doyle, Sr. 8:45— 
Instrumental program. 

WOR, Newark, N. J. (405 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Baltusrol Orchestra. 7— 
Bretton concert program, 7:30—Arthur 

or’s Band. 8:15—Casino Orchestra. 
8:45—Berkeley Concert Orchestra. $:15 
—Specia! feature. 9:30—Monterey Society 
Orchestra. 10:15—Ben Bernie and his 
orchestra. 
wre. a. City, N. J. (300 Meters) 


y 
Emmett Weich’s Minstrels. 9:1 eorge 
s Dance Orchestra. 9%:45—Ted 
Weem's Novelty Dance Orchestra. 10:15 
—Wheeler Wadsworth Dance Orchestra. 
WIP, Piiadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Sports Corner, 7:15—Recital. 
7:30—Concert by the Shelburne Orches- 


tra, 8&—Traym ga 
8:30—E mett Welch's Minstrels. 9:15-— 
Far ae se Dance aot 9:45— 
ed “Weem Novel Orchestra. 
Fs i5—-Wheeler Wadowath” Dance Or- 


chestra. 

WRC, Washington, D. Ci (469 Meters) 

7 p. m.—Irving Boernstein’s Wasting. 
orchestra tadium concert 


ton :30-—8 by 
2 Néw York Philharmonic orchestra. 
our 


of music. 11—Organ recital by 
Otto. F. Beck. 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. (806 Meters) 
5:30 IgE ae ed concert played by 


| band, TJ Vastine conductor. 6:15— 
Baseball scores. 8:30—Concert by em- 
9:55—Time signals and 


ployees’ band. 

weather forecast. 
WCAE, Pittaburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert. 6:30—Mar- 


oe Me Al te et AEE te 


| Grosse. Part One: 


/ 


Edwin Franko Goldman con- | ? 
Waino | Jaakhen “tris. 


| 
| 


Meters) 
7: 30-—<jold- 


WWd, Detroit, Mich, (343 


4p. m—Baeeball game. 
man ®and concert 
WCX, Detroit, Mich. (517 Meters) 


_-— Bamberger 


~Vandeville pro- | 


~~ ee | ee 


WOR, Newark, WN. J. 


7:30 p. m 
(and artist 
WPrG, 


2:30 


nregram., 


rp m.— Concert - 


‘and Russian grand opera 


| Community 


cital. 


|~—IiInetrumental and vocal 


. Organ, 


6 p. m.—Dinner program by Goldkette | 


ensemble. 
ira. 
WIR, Pentiac, Mich. (617 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Jean Goldkette’s Petite Sym- 
30-—-Lagoona | 


tra. 11:30-—"Th 
his Radio Jeste 
WREQG, Lansihg, Mich. (286 Meters) 
6 pn. m.—Dinner hour concert bv 
semble and Serenadere: miscellanmous | 
baseball scores, 10--Special ; 
popular musical program by 
ers: Merwin Jenkina, entertainer; 
attractiona. 


ape | 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, At. Paul-Minpeapolis, Mina. 
(417 Meters) 


m.—Dinner concert, Wesley 
&:156—Véne- 


6:15 p. 
Barlow's Nicollet orchestra. 
tian Trio. $—Crinoline Trice; Edward 
Schwarzkopf, clarinet. Paul Obert, ac- 
companist. 10—Weather report. closin 
grain markets and baseball scores. 106: 
—~Danece program, Wallie Erickson's Coll- 
seum orchestra. 

WOK, Chieago, IM. (217 Meters) 

5 p. m.—Dinner concert. $ to 12:36— 
dance and theater programa. 
KYW, Chjeago, IN. (4386 Meters) 
5:30 p. m.—Dinner concert by Joska 
DeHabary and his« orchestra a by the 


7—Musical program. $—lassical 
9 -306—Congrese Carnival, featuring 
the Bittic-Benson orchestra. 


WLS, Chieago, Tk (844 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Organ concert. 6—~-Luallaby 
time. 6:15 to i12—Orchestra, “Twin 
Wheesze™ and organ concert. 

WiIiID, Meoseheart, 1. (868 Meters) 

4:45 p. m—Dinner concert. 7—Studio 
program. 9%—Palmer Victorians. tli-—- 
“Settin’ Up Hour.” 

WLW, Cineinnatl, 0. (422 Meters) 

6 p. m—Organ concert by. Johanna 
Favorite classics 
Part Two: Popular request. 7-—~Meeting 
of the “Seckatary Hawkins Radio Club.” 
7:30—Henry Thies’ Farmers. 7:45 — 
Creacendon Male Quartet. 

WKRC, Cincinaati, 0. (422 Meters) 

10 p. m.-—Ace Brigode’s Vir 
~—Sam Jon 11:15—-Swies 

Ws, Nashville, Tenn. (983 Meters) 

m,.——-Dinner concert by Andrew | 
7:45—-WSM bedtime story. 
&§-— Popular and bagn dance program | 
(three houre). 


FOR SUNDAY, AUGUAT 1 
EASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Boston, Mass. (486 Meters) 

16:55 a. me—Morning service from the | 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 6:45 bp. ‘mn. 
Evening service from the Park Street | 
Corn Church, 


EARTERN STANDARD TIME 
CFCA, Teronto, Ont. (357 Meters) 
10 a. m.—Service of > 

can Church. 6 p. m.—Service of Tim-. 
othy Eaton Memorial Church. 8 :30-< | 
CFCA’s concert orchestra, conducted by | 
Reginald Stewart. 
WEEI, Boston, Mass. (348 Meters) 
9:45 a. ae cee service from The 
Mother The Firet Church of 
Christ, aaten in Boston, Mass. 6:20 
; wes and his Capitol 
8: 15—Radio hour. 8 :45-—-Gold- 
9:15—Radio review. 


WBZA and WBZ, Boston-Springfeld, 
Mass. (242 and 883 Meters) 
Pp. m—Copley concert. %&—Golden 
Rule hour, 9—Male quartet. 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (886 Meters) 
9:30 a. m.—Service of First English 
Laitheran Church. 6:05 p. m.—Park 
Avenue Baptist Church anin 6 :20— 
Pennsytvania orchestra. 7—Miscellaneous 
program. 7:30—Madison concert orches- 
tra. §:30-—-Miscellaneous program from 
§$—Godfrey Lud 


WJZ. low, violin recital. 
WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 


2 p. mes Saterdonowinationsl services 
er 3 :30—Musical 
neg "Nadine Sisova, 
b-repen al coneert. 6:206— 
Bowes and 


ajor is Capitol Family. 
8:15——-Radio hour of music. 8 :45—Gold- 
man concert. 

WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 


10 a. m.—The regular Sunda 
service of Eighth urch of Christ, Scl- 
entist, New York. 


Bes Bevctane: Nhop 


Artistic Hats 
and Dresses 


We also remodel and make to order 
Circlé Bldg, on the Blvd,, Hollywood, Fia, 


&—Detreit Symphony orches- | 


} 


en- | strumental recital, 


Rerenad- | 


6—Music hour. | 
COn- | 


| Baptist Church. 
; cred regital by 


Arthur Prvor's band. 
little aymphony 


Atiantle City, N. J. 
Thaviu's 


This Photograph Shows a Radio Instaliation in a Country Bank Giv- 


ee ee 


(405 Meters) 
8°15 
orchestra 


(306 Meters) 
band 


artiets. 3:15— 


vocal and instrumental re- 
News and baseball scores, 8:15 


concert. 9:30 


vocal and instrumental concert. 


WHAR, Atiantie City, N. J. (974 Meters) 


9:45 «a 
ail Pp. 
| Sermon. 6: 
| Baptist Church. 
ielagssicn, Seaside 
director, 
WIP, Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
2:15 p. m—Community 


&—An 


lee direct from Holy 
8 -15--Concert. 


recital 


m.—Morning service, 


the Seaside tric. 1 
Evening service, Chelsea 
heur 
ensemble : 


Chelsea 
m.—Short sa- 
45 


with the 
Marsden 


(308 Meters) 
vocal And {n- 


6: le wre, pery- 
Trinity h 
§ :30--Organ and vocal 


urch. 


WCAP, Washiagtoa, DP. C. (468-Meters) 


il a. m.—Bervice from 
tiet Chorch, 4 p. m-—-Ou 


the Peace ~ 


Hour. 


Calvery Bap- 


WGR, Buffalo, N. ¥. (eit. Meters) 


direct 
jan 


Scena Presabyteriar 
8:16—-Station WEAF. radic 
WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (880 Meters) 


— Services 
m.-~Hallenden 
Orchestra. 


WCAO, Baltimore, Md. 


1¢@ a. m-—Regular Sunday morn 
Church of Christ, 


service from Third 


' Scientist, Baltimore, Md. 
WWI, Detrett, Mich. (858 Meters) 
ll a. m.—Church services from First 


1i—Time | 


| 


| 


inians, 11) | Church. 7:15—New — 


| 


' 
| 


Presbyterian Church. ? 


Orchestra, 6:26—Capitol 
York. 
Aging os 


7:30 p hmeman’s 


from Trinity 
Orches- 
& — Twilight 


(27% Meters) 
ing 


Pp m—Detroit 
Family,” New |. 


8:15—Hour of music 
t, Mich. (417 Meters) 


Band. 8 to 10 


Detroit ‘Symphony Orchestra. 
Ba soaps Pontiac,, Mich. (517 Meters) 


m.— Detroit wade gree 


| pesial song service 
the First Baptist Church. 


Orchestra. 
perma from 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCcCcu, St. Font pipeegee, Mina. 
417 Meters) 


4:10 p. = -~-tadins ah Saawk Dividend 


f music. 9: 25-—Weat 
‘Salt 00 scores. %: 


t hour 
and bane- 
Or ; 


| gan recital by Hugo Philler ; 
Ea fag Chicage, Ti. (848 Meters) 


m,—Sunset musical. | 


Pp. 
dis program. 


§—B pecial 


WORK, Ciieagor TH. (217 eiciaes 
12m, to 1 a. m.—Pacifie Coast program. 
WEBH, Chicage, Dil. (876 Meters) 


9:45 a 


in 
| Sclentist, Chicago, LiL 


. Paul's Angll- | 


; 
| 
' 
{ 


| 


morning | 


KYW, Chiengo, Mi, 
3p. m.—Studlo concert. 
concert 
report. 


m.—The reguitr Sunda = 
service of Seventh Church o 


(686 Meters) 


morn- 
Christ, 


§:30-—Classical 


li—Time aignals and weather 


WLS, Chleage, T (845 Meters) 


11:30 p. 
Waldo Emerson, 
Church in the Vale, with 
Sol Heller, bariton. 


i ass 


concert, 
6—-WLS Littl Brown 


Ralph 
WLS trio, and 


Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, AUG, 2 
EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
WEEIL, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 
7 p. m.—Earl Nelson and his Uke. 7:15 
7456 — Musicale. §— 


— Entertainers. 7 
pe sone “9g Dorothy 


Bradford Orchestra. 


30——Ed Andrews’ Nautical Dance Or- 


chestra. 
ogist. 


§:30-—-E. B. Rideout, meteorol- 


WBZ, Rosten -Goemane. Mass. 


6p 
ball Prrio. 
Organ recital. 


9:30-—-Ukulele and plano. 


WTIC, Hartford, Conan, 


m.-—Lenox Ensemble. 6: ger yy - wt 
&—Caplitol Orchestra. 
pecialty 


8:30 
Half-Hour. 
(476 Meters) 


5:30 p m.—Blumenthal’s Hub Trio, 6:30 


| 


| entist, 


j 


| WPG, 


tdoot service at | 


Croas, 6:26 m | 
from New York City. &ti}e our 
from New . York City. 8: Vesper 


—Newa, 
9—(jrand Opera Hour. 
(Capitol organ. 
WHAZ, Troy, N. Y. 

8:30 p m.—Troy 
assisted by 
tenor, ° 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Fox and Tucker. 6:45-— 
Ruth Rodgers, concert soprano, 
man Band concert, 9—Operatic concert. 
11—Rolfe's Orchestra. 

WIZ, New York City (455 Meters) 

6:05 p. m.—Madison Dinner Orchestra. 
6:55—John B. Kennedy. 7—Evelyn Jeane, 
soprano, §8&—Ensemble. 9—Dill and Har- 
vey, Harmony Songs; Cane and Stéiniauf, 
piano duets, 9: 30—Harold lLzonard’s or- 
ehestra. 

WAHG, New York City (316 Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Studio program. 6:45— 
Maud Hoffman, soprano. 7—Synehro- 
phase Hour. 8&—-Laurence Hallou, bari- 
tone; Edna Zitsmann, pianist. 8:30-—- 
Dorathea Rampmaier, contralto. 8:45— 
John von Aspe, tenor, 9—Lou Haye 
songs with ukulele. #:15—Orchestra. 

Arlington time signals, 
forecast. 10:02—Orchestra. 
variety program. 

WMCA, New York City (341 Meters) 


10—News,. 10:30 


(380 Meters) 
Hawalian 


j—CGold- | 


765 | 
10—-Weather | 
l11—Midnight 


7:30—Goldman Band concert, | 


‘ 


Four, | 
Paul Jones of Glens Falls, | 


()in morning at Bruin Inn, as Cy 


| father called to him: 


Cy, 
swim.” 


not be taught anything during vaca- 
tion,” 
and pretend. 
ing for one year.” 


“SSUNSET 
STORIES 


Flying and Swimming at Bruin Inn 


‘1 ie 


lay under a tree imagining all 
sorts of heroic adventures, his 
“Come along, 


I am going to teach you to 


“Thank you, Daddy, but I'd rather 


replied Cy. “I'd rather play 
I've had enough learn- 


Uncle . Ben Ilaughed heartily. 


“That's a great joke—we never stop 
learning. Every boy of your age 
should know how to swim,” 
clared he. 


of her house in her bathing suit, 
singing: 
going to swim like the little fishes.” 


you want to, Betty Elizabeth. But, 
Daddy, really I'd rather not,” 
sisted Cy. 


de- 
Betty Elizabeth came dancing out 
“I'm going to swim, I'm 
“All right, go along and swim if 
per- 
well, not this 


“Very morning. 


» m—Christlan Science lecture by | 


Willlam W. Porter, S. B.. under the 
auspices of nine Chure hes of Ch t, 


in Greater New York. 
Atlantic City, N. J. (806 
5:45 p. m.—Organ recital. 6 
dinner music. 6:50—Talk by A 
dred, 7-—-Traymore dinner musi 
Sheiburne dinner music. 8—Am 
concert orchestra. 8&8 :30—Venssell 
cert band. %—Steeplechase dafice 
chestra. 
chestra. 10— Fry's dance orche’ tra. 
10 :30-——Silver Slipper dance orchestr.u. 
 WLIT, Philadetphia, Pa. (896 Meters) 
6:30 p. m—-Dream 
and girls. 7—Short agro-wavesa, 
Shoftner. 7:30—Swidio program. 
Stanley hour. 
tra. 9:36 — 
Franklin dance orchestra. 
WCAT, Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
6:30 p. m.—Recital. 
soprano, 7 :36—“Boya.” 7 :45-—-The Merry 
Minstrels. & :30-—Duke Moana, Hawalian. 
&8:45—Chalfont Sisters, harmony songs. 
&—~—Raymond Vetter, violiniat, 
die Campbell and his orchestra. 


oTre- 


(charies 
-_ 


§ mp m—Wardman Park trio. 
Grand opera by the WEAF 
company. 10—The United 
Rand Symphonette: Thomas F. Darcy, 
leader. 

WRAL, Baltimore, Md, (246 Meters) 

6 mn. m—BSandman Circla, “The 
Child” (Wilde), told by Lad 
6 -20—Dinner otchestra. 7 :30—Male 
Quartet. 8—-WBAL Trio; soloist: Waiter 
N. Linthicum, baritone. 9—Dance 
chestra, John Lederer, conductor. 

KDKA, Pittebuergh, Pa. (309 Meters) 

5:30 p m—Dinner concert. &§— 
Hawaiian Players. §—Concert. 

— Beale, N. ¥. (318 Meters) 
m.—Recital by Madam S&keats. 
1o--Reuntous program. 1l1—Supper 
music. 

WTAM, Cleveland, 0. (869 Meters) 

& p m—Hollenden Orchestra. 7— 
Alien Orchestra, §8—Studio pregram. 11 
—Emerson Gill's Orchestra. 

WwWd, Detroit, Mich. (958 Meters) 

m.—Baseball game. ¢—Dinner 
—_ band concert. ® 


hestra 
4 p. m.-— Dinner ram. .§ tt Wb 
Detroit Symphony hestra. — 
WIR, Poutiac, Mich. (417 Meters) 


7 p. pte ra aolelata {ibe Cpaar hoa 


n ges 
program. %&—Detroit Sy 
— 11:30—""The Merry one 
“Radio Jesters.” 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 


WCCO, St Fost. sinnengei Mian. 
417 Meters) 


. —Seandinavian 
tion of Krietian 
Weather report, closing grain markets 
and baseball scores. 
WOk, Chieage, U1, (217 Meters) 

P. m.—Dinner concert, § to 12: 
"ind ©, dance and theater programa. 
WSM, Nashvilie, Tenn. (963 Meters) 
7p m.—Dinner concert, $—Recital. 10 

—Dance program 
WDAPF, Kansas City, Me. (306 Meters) 


WHO, Des Moines, Ie. (396 Meters) 
7:20 m m.—Dinner music. &—Trio and 
sotoista, 


KPRC, Hoeston, nae (297 Meters) 

4 pp m,.—Shrevepo ouston baseball 

6: 30—.U ncle are Kiddies Hour. | 
:20—Biddie’s Syn tora, dance orches- | 

tra. 8:30 to 10—Skyline studio concert. 


WOU NTAIN STANDARD TIME 
KOA, Denver, Cote. (828 Meters) 
6.36 m.—Dinner coneert orchestra, 
Howa Tillotson, A, $—Inatru- 
mental program Se rman's Col- 
oradoa Orchestra. 8: 15—-Special program 
commemorating Colorado's semicenten- 
nial anniversary. 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
ma te Portiand, Ore. (408 Meters) 
Pp m-—Dinner concert. 1—Movie 
Chen. &—Vaudeville. 10 to 12—-Dance 
music, 
ee! San Francisco, Calif. (489 Meters) 
30 p. m.—States Crcheats, 7—Rudy 
Selner's Fairmont Orchest 7:30—DX. 
8—Studio program.- $—K and KPO, 
program. 10—Mandarin Orchestra, Clyde 
Sunderland, director. 
_RRE, Berkeley, Calif. (256 Meters) 
8 to 10 a m.—Play night; studio pro- 
gram by vag btn la calor direction 
ot Miss Ruth 
KNX, acer Calif. (887 Meters) 
7:30 p m—Courtesy programs. 10— 
Feature program. 11—Danée music. 
KMTR, Hollywood, Calif. (886 Meters) 


6 p. m—Home Hour cond Dn! 
yo rower! ee gee the Ege Rav 
Gittelson Twin asters, ries, 
—. of Tuneberg Music School. 6— 

nt” Hour with the 


“Radio Freas Age 
Hawaiian Silver String Quintet and 


Seci- | 


eters) | 


orton | 
ur El- | 
7 :30— | 
ssador | 
‘Ss cone | 


9 :30—George Olson's dance or- | 


Daddy with boya | 


S%-Arcadia dance orches- 
Vaudeville 9:45 — Benjamin | 


(278 Meters) 
7—Carolyn Thomas, | 


9 :30-—Ed- | 


WRC, Washington, PD. C. (468 Meters) | 
-— ; 
and opera | 
ates Army | 


Star | 
Baltimore. | 


OF- | 


| 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


a 


The Boss didnt ofter to do 
anuthing about little package 
that the lady fastencd ¥ mu, 
collar, sorhis mornin L devided 
to see if | could gef ir oft — 


Was still rolling around tr 
e t ait off when alon 
Boss ~ “Heu* he : 
what” $ going on here?” 


ate 


T 
Gotlar 


mires has pulled out a'shing, ew tere 


But if wasn't as easy 
asl thought it would be- 
Couldnt seem fo get hold 


J 
it -- 


A n> get Fo Fo do a ie 
ie tg 
at nt 1 oa 
and and pulled i it loos 


: 
: 


i 


Christ, Scientist, 
Seen Sis Welle 


| 


' 


‘row estate in Nash 
seld privately for investment. 


| Firet Cherch of Po a Scientiat, 
 - ' Boston, 
siandard time, by Station WEEI, Bos- 
ton. Maass., 348 meters. 


Christ, 


‘standard time, by Station WCAO, 218 


However, you must learn while we 
are here jn camp,” replied his fathes, 
“This morning I'll give your sister 
her first lesson.” 


So the others went off to the lake 
while Cy lay on his back and pre- 
tended that he was flying» Up over 
the trees and Bruin Inn flew Cy and 
circled about the lake where the 
others Were swimming. “What fun, 
and I didn’t have to learn how'” he 
said to himself. “Birds don’t have 
to learn to fly. They just fly. Why 
should children have to learn things? 
Pretending is much more fun.” 
Away over the mountains he flew on 
wings of fancy. 

Slowly he became conscious of a 
loud chirping and fluttering in the 
tree overhead. Something exciting 
was taking place in a robin’s nest 
in one of the branches. The fathe- 
and mother birds were chattering 
shrilly to the baby birds. The little 
ones chirped in reply, but this was 
not what the parent birds wished. 
They wished the babies to hop out of 
the nest and learn to fiy. 

Cy smiled to himself and said: “I 
suppose the litte birds are saying 
‘Thank you, but we'd rather not 
learn to fly. We'd rather zit here in 
the nest and pretend we can swim 
like fishes. Pretending is more 
fun.’ ” 


Well, the little birds continued to 
sit in the nest, sc at last their par- 
ents pushed them right out. They 
tottered and swayed on the edge of 
the nest for a time, trying to get 
back into it. But their daddy hopped 
into the nest and spread his wings to 
keep them out. Learn to fly ther 
must. 


One by one the Hittle birds toppled 
over and fluttered to lower branches. 
where they perched till their paren‘s 
urged them again to fly. They spread 
their baby wings and tried again and 
again, while their parents hovered 
close, ready to swoop under them if 
they fell. Learnings 
easy matter, after all. 

With great ifterest Cy “watched 
their awkward ‘efforts. He decided 
that learning to swim could not 
sibly be as hard as learning to fi; 
He thought the birds very plucky 
little fellows. Suddenly, eager to 
show himself as plucky as the little 
robins, he darted into the house for 


i his bathing suit. 


But on the way to the lake he met 
the others returning, so he had to 
wait for his first swimming Jesson 
till the following day. Already Betty 
Blizabeth had ljearned to float on her 
back and to take a few strokes. 

By the time Cy had really learned 
the baby robins had grown 
and had learned to fly so 

it was impossible to tell 
them ‘from their parents. 


base 


: Old Ret Reliable Shu Fixery 


FOR SUNDAY, AUG. 1 
BOSTON—The Mother Church, The 
Mass., $:45 a. m. eastern 


Se eon a 
a. 
time, by 341 


BALTIMORE-— Third Church of 
Scientist, 16 


, 


TAMPA MOTOR CLUB 
At Your Service _ 
: ay es se. *; 


ot, cemenbsiok met 


 eaenen — Seventh 


Church _of 
9:45 a. 


m., central 


tin 


NASH MOTORS STOCK SALE 


The substantial holdings of the Stor- 
Moters have been 


ee 


TAILORING COMPANY | 


Clothing and 
Men’s Furnishings-- 


Stovall Building, 414 Tampa St. 
Tampa, Fila. Phone 3393 


G 
REALTORS. aay 


Real Estate 
in All Its Branches 


212 E. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fila. 


Y. M. C. A. CAFETERIA 


Florida & Zack Streets, Tampa, Fia. 


Home cooked foods and home 
made jellies and jams are bringing 
us many grateful patrons 


Interior Decorati ng 


Service 


Cae seen 66 een Dae eee 


rangement 0 oft “your —. . hee tae. 
Tarr Pistia to Co. Inc. 


Y. M. C. A, Building 


SEEDS "evden 
Crenshaw McMichael Seed Co. 


1507 Franklin Street Phone 4072 
and 
7th Ave, and 35th Street, Tampa, Fla. 


Tools, Fertilizer, Poultry Supplies 


Birmingham’ s 
Style (enter 


BURGER. PHILLIPS CQ. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Loveman, Joseph & bas 


Ph OEE ALABAMA 


- al 


PERRry Paint & Grass Co, 
Bos 2750 Tampa, | 


Perry Quality lity Products 
THE STANDARD 


Fla. 


Harris Clothing 


705 Franklin Street, Tamps, Floride 


Co 


“Correct Clothes for Men” 


eee 


Te the  Parialar Bey We Ofer 


T Ay é: 
UNC A i 73 
ogead URIS : 
<3 pate wenciane | re ate a Petras Peau _ Fie ota | 


pin Pe ‘Wedding * Re 


—. 
$0 Toes Ke 8 at wat 


’ QUALITY MATERIAL 
. HONEST SERVICE 


Phone M-1278 TAMPA. FLORIDA 


South Florida’s Largest.‘ | 
Exclusive Millinery : 


-Simerman’s ~ 


Makers of the 
STAND-MORE TRUNK 
Tranks—Woholesale and Retail 
REPAIRING AT. FACTORY PRICES 
1833 Franklin Street 


Phone 3419 


Tampa, Florida 


Trice Oneal 
Furniture Co. 


softy was ne 


ee ee ——ee 
- we. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NEWS 


: There Are Capitalists and Capitalists 


A Review by 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
The Mind of the Millionaire, by Albert 
W. Atwood: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


HE resentment toward capital 

and individual wealth in general 

which characterized the popular 
thought of 25 years ago, finding ex- 
pression in the memorable period of 
“trust-busting,” has today largely 
subsided, If the public has not tacitly 
admitted that the millionaire is “here 
to stay,” it has at least learned to 
regard him more calmly and, looking 
beneath his outward surface, to study 
and comprehend many of his motives 
and impulses. 

Mr. Atwood’s admirable 
should clear the air still further in its 
accurate but sympathetic presenta- 
tion of the conditions which surround 


the modern mar of great posses- | 


sions. To a certain extent, the title 
of the volume is a misnomer; the 
work deals not so much with. the 
mere millionaire who in a land of 
marvelous plenty is no longer a 
“rara avis,” but rather with the man 
of many millions: the financier, the 
corporation head, the great manufac- 
turer, or perchance the individual 
who has simply inherited a great 
fortune. Is this group, with its im- 
mense power over the outward lives 
and fortunes of thousands of em- 
ployees, with its concentrated wealth 
and far-reaching. business and social 
prestige, really clothed with the 
menace which certain people still 
perceive? 

The ‘answer would seem to lie with 
the forniula which, duly filled in, can 
be applied to any class of beings any- 
where: there are millionaires and 
millionaires. As the author aptly 
puts it: “The millionaire is not any 
one soft of person. He is as varied 
as the gnterests and activities of the 
countrg are varied. He is an expres- 
sion offour whole vast and uniform 
nationg growtl.” 


Ther@ is no question that the 


softening of the public attitude as a' 


whole toward the once feared and 
hated millionaire is due to the latter's 
present astounding versatility. No 
longer is the very rich man tobe 
found in a comparatively restricted 
class of bankers, mine-owners, rail- 
road men, steel magnates and the 


like. He may bé' a manufacturer of; 


collar buttons, a cold cream king, a 


id it. Inthe face of this it is 
mpossible to* wealth on the 
fent plea that it is reserved for 
e favored few.” - 
mee, Twe Py. ine : Types 

‘But despite the multiplication of 
the sources of wealth, the 
tinction among *rieap-3uer 


t 
{% s 


. "There aré.still enly two 
‘onaires’ in this sense: 


the ‘wastrels. 
‘To defend the. 
_~heriting great. 


* 
13 
a 
> + . 
. 
- 


pet ib 
: .- TS ‘ 
Ls ‘ 
«7 * 
- 4 
2 
*% 


es 


of selfishly 


tious individual who, 
judgment, thrift and 


ability, founds a great businesss and | @ 


-builds up fer himself a huge for- 
tune, with whom we afe concerned. 
This man js a force, whatever else 
we may think-of him, and a force to 
be reckoned with. Whether we like 
it or not, money is power—for good 

' or for evil.. Thus our concern is not 

so much to inquire of the rich man, 

“How much have you?” but rather 

“How did you get it?” and “What are 

- you doing with it?’ 

By his Own words will his exist- 
ence stand justified or condemned. 
Mr. Atwood re zes the im- 
portance of inyestigating the atti- 
tude of the forcefiil man of’ affairs, 
and he attacks the problem with a 
view not only of détermining the mo- 
tives which impel this type of indi- 
vidual to increase his riehes to the 
furthest possible limit, but also with 
an effort to present some of the diffi- 
culties with which wealth is bur- 
dened. His analysis, . therefore, 

passes over from that of the. mil- 

lionaire per s® j a judgment upon 

capitalism itself. For every wealthy 
man, from whatever sources his 
wealth may be derived, represents 


in himself the entire capitalist sys-< 
tem upon which the world is at pres-' 


ent based. 
Motives of Fortune Makers 

In an illuminating. chapter, “Mo- 
tives of Fortune Makers,” the author 
endeavors to answer a question so 
often heard, Why is the rich man 
constantly after more money? Why 
does the man who has accumulated, 


‘say $20,000,009, work as hard to ac-: 
quire $1,000,000,000 as if his bread 


and butter dependéd wWpon it? The 
reply is generally found in the life 
of the man himself , 

Not long ago there appeared a 
newspaper statement, entitled ‘1890- 
1920.” It said that in 1890—320 years 
ago: ; =. 

The world’s greatest. antomobile 
manufacturer was working in a bi- 
>. eycle shop. . 

» A millionaire hotel man -was a bell- 


‘America’s steel king was stoking 


4 2 _ @ blast furnace. 


Ap international banker was  fir- 
ing a locomotive... 


ir Ss A great ro «yet carrying a 


upon his back? 


oe - A railroad president was pounding 


OE J such men money has been, 


t 
res 


3 mig nt be per likely to 
| Bettued by'mere tusury and set 


Ee 


book .- 


ease because he suddenly awakens 
to find himself the possessor of mil- 
lions. The very qualities which 
brought him to the front compel him 
to continue the clim@ as long 48 
there is breath in his body. Is it not 
true that success, like wealth itself, 
is relative? Is the millionaire to be 
dented higher ambitions because he 
has fulfilled lower aspirations? 

In the preface to Bernard Shaw's 
“Man and Superman” there is a 
passage which I have often pondered 
upon: 

“This is the true joy of life: the 
being used for a purpose recognized 
by yourself as a mighty one; the 
being thoroughly worn out before 
you are thrown on the scrap-heap; 
the being a force of nature instead 
of a feverish, selfish little clod of 
ailments and grievances complain- 
ing that life will not devote itself to 
making you happy.” 

Burdens of the Wealthy 

Upon the man who, by his own 
ability and unremitting toil, has at- 
tained his purpose—whgther it be to 
manufacture merry-go-rounds or 
build up a transcontinental railroad 
system—and who beholds, in-the re- 
sults, that purpose justified, it seen's 
unreasonable to heap blame and cen- 
sure because he seeks ever greater 
and greater achievements. Is it con- 
sistent, then, to deny him the re- 
ward of his endeavor? “The laborer 
is worthy of his hire.” 


It may well be, however, that un- 
‘der the present economic system the 
| producer receives more than his just 
'share. That is a matter which has 
‘been debated since men first formed 
‘social communities, which time and 
| progress may yet decide. Meanwhile 
‘those who claim that the inventor, 
‘the marfufacturer, or the great cor- 
‘poration executive receive incomes 
‘disproportionate to their contribu- 
tions ,to society are frequently ob- 
‘livious to the burdens which rest 
upon the wealthy man of today. 

' Jt is true that the very rich are 
‘generally found in possession of es- 
tates requiring a large outlay of ex- 
penditure. They may have costly 


and other luxuries. They frequently 


poor man or even the average man 
would regard as sheer madness. The 
‘question then ariges, what proportion 
does this cathe icisannnte ce if you 
will—bear r incomes? Are the 
millions whieh | 
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tting, ever, the éxpendi- 
ure involved in the upkeep ef over- 


critics are all too ready to pass over. 
Let us judge the millionaire not mere- 


, but by the good he actual) 
achieves. é ’ 
Is he a public benefactor? Would 
the public be as weil, or better of 


pro- 
5, and you at- 


upon -conm- 

branches 
of industry and science ‘ ‘require 
expenbive operation prohibitive. At a 
conservative estimate, you place 
meat within the purchasing radius 
of only one man out of every five 
hundred; you drive publishers ahd 
artisans out of business altogether. 
Gavernment, even if it were willing, 
cannot supply funds toward ventures 
entailing enormous risk. The private 
citizen has no funds. The result is 
not pleasant tp contemplate. 

Again, let us not forget. the ulti- 
mate source of.all phitantitropic. en- 
terprise in this country. Who founds 
and maintains the magnificent art 
galleries for the perpetual benefit 
of the American public? Who endows 
the universities? The public libra- 
ries? ; . 


An Indispensable Tool 


The world is accustomed to: regard 
the fortunes of s#@h mien as Frick, 
Morgan, James J. Hill, and Rocke- 
feller with wonder or disgust, as the 
case may be. It sometimes forgets 
that one devoted the spare hours of 
a busy life and a large part of an 
enormous fortune to the acquisition 
for the American public of an un- 
rivaled art collection; another stood 
with all of. his. mighty influence for 
honesty in high finance during long 
years. when that quality was hardly 
common; another, through genius 
and indomitable will, built a vast 
railroad system which.threw open 
literally millions of square miles to 
the advance of civilisation; yet an- 
other has given over thirty years of 
his life to the establishment of edu- 
cational and religious institutions 
over the entire world. These organ- 
izations, under. the itheomparable 
generosity of thefr founder, will be 
established perpetually in their good 
works. Would the world be the bet- 
ter off if these men and the wealth 
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we mean the:righf of the individual 
to embie private wealth, is an in- 
: tool to the service of 
robably Brent Dar to at wea is 
| abu in 
boctaiss hands, It does not follow that 


laws, yearly growing, 
to prevent assault by w 


ing what he earns, -- : 


No Royal Read to Success 
Thus it seems to 


works, The great 


‘prudence, economy and, in the laat 


humanity—public enterprise, educa- 
tion, research, philanthropy of every 
sort, require a certain amount of 
concentrated capital. There has been 
a great deal of hysteria in the past 
over “Big Business” and the “Bloated 
Millionaire.” How did both arise? 
Through hard, unyielding labor, 


analysis, honesty. So far from being 
necessarily crooked, the wealthy man 
or the great corporat cannot long 
survive if they incur t reputation 
among their competitors. Again, if 
wealth falls into degenerate hands it 
will vanish swiftly. “The fool and 
his money are soon parted.” In one 
way or another, by natural or man- 
made laws, the millionaire is held to 
an accountability every inch as strict 
as his poorer neighbor. There is no 


- 


royal road to success; no divine right 
of retention, once success is 
achieved. 

There are, no doubt, many abuses 
still practiced actively by wealthy 
individuals and organizations. Both 
are being, and can still further be 
curbed. Shall we follow this path 
of rational progress, or shall we put 
a ban upon personal wealth and de- 
cree the large-scale 
crime? 

Russia tried the tatter course, with 
results fairly familiar to all. She 
failed.. Already she has had to re- 
pudiate the very essence of the Red 
revolution — Communism, or the 
abolition of personal ownership. 

Destroy private initiative and you 
remove public ‘enterprise. Banish 
the latter and you have, first stag- 
nation, then decadence. It is still 
the eagér effort of the ambitious 
worker which sets the pace for civil- 
ization. History still remains but 
biography writ large. 


Author of “The Dreadful Decade’”’ 
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Three Speeches the General Strike, 

the Rt. Hon. John Simon, M.P. 

; Macmitian. @d, net. 
“HIS book contains speeches de- 
livered by SiraJohn Simon dur- 
4k ing the general strike, speeches 
which were pétent amongst the con- 
| ‘ that ultimately de- 
tewnined the calling off of that 
attempt to substitute direct action for 
constitutional rule. Sir John Stmon 
was one of the first to adopt the view 
that the whole strike was illegal, a 
view afterward confirmed by judictal 
pronoovncement. 

In republishing his speeches on the 
subject he has added an opinion on 
the now live question of legisiation 
to prevent the recurrence of such an 
upbeaval. Here he makes two points. 

first is that whatever changes in 
the law may be proposed, they should 
be undertaken only after the fullest 
examination of the topfe. The other 


is that “the altimate cure is not to be | sits in 


sought merely in the drafting of 
clauses and amendments, but in a 
frank recognition of the fact that 
the whole relation of em and 
émployed fn British industry calis 
for sympathetic _revision.” The 
remedy for turbulence in Imperial 
affairs, Sir John Simon recaljis, has 
been found not in repression but in 
giving those who are discontented a 
share in the task of government. 
“May not the same doctrine,” he 


asks, “have tts counterpart in the in- 
dustrial sphere?” ~ 
The cOre fq 


he concludes, “the failcre of the gen- 
eral strike is an indication that fresh 


in this country, so most assured! 
will be the last.” 

These comfortable refiectio 
those of one in a position to 
with authority. Sir John Simon 
successful lawyer who has more 
once held cabinet rank. 
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To the Glory of 
England 


Sir Francis 
Db. Appleton 


Our Lives, b 
New York: 


Bat ifn 
Younghusband. 
& Co. $2 


IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUS- 

BAND writes in an almost for- 

gotten language. Kipling used 
it, to be sure, but Kipling remains 
as a relic of another era, the era 
before the war. It is the language of 
imperialism, of the white man’s 
burden, of duty to England. The con- 
cluding words of the book, com- 
memorating the achievements of its 
hero, give the key: “Because of him 
England will give birth to others of 
his kind—but better, as he himself 
would have wished; end what he did 
for England will live and grow for 
evermore.” 

“But In Our Lives” is called a 
novel. More strictly, it is a biog- 
raphy, or still more exactly, a me- 
mortal. Throughout the book the 
author speaks of his hero, Evan Lee, 
as if Lee’s experiences and his char- 
acter were genuine facts. Indeed‘, 
they are hardly picturesque enough 
to have been invented. The book is 
dedicated to the “glorious memory of 
Major Averell Daniell, who was 
killed in action on the northern 
frontier of India, 1893, and who, by 
his daring tmitiative and noble sac- 
rifice, secured a lasting peace.” This 
is precisely what Evan Lee did, and 
one feels that the book is yrgely a 
biography of Major Daniell: 

Tone Is Religious 


The title, “But In Our Lives,” is a 
fragment from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, “That we shew forth 
Thy praise, not only with our lips, 
but in our lives,” and the tone of 
the book is strongly religious. 

Lee's sphere of service was India. 
The author follows the course of his 
life from -the time he was a little boy 
in England, child of parents who 
were obliged by the service to be 
separated from their children. He 
went through the usual routine of a 


boy destined for the army, with day 
school. public. school and military 
college. He went out to India with 
his father's advice sounding in his 
ears: “Whatever you have to do, 
make the best of it. Do it with your 
might. If you are told to do a thing, 
do it. Don’t raise difficulties. Do f 
with your best.” 
Drilled Endlessly 

He did. He drilled and trained 
endlessly and lived a decent life and 
took care of his men. When he was 


sent on a mission, his first thought 
was for the Empire. his second for 
the Empire's children. “We are like 
English nurses to these people,” he 
said, “watchful, patient, quick and 
firm to check naughtiness, but loving 
at heart.” That must be the way 
those men felt who wrote about the 
service as Kipling did, with a capi- 
tal “Ss.” 

It would not be hard to find ab- 
'surdities in Sir Francis Younghus- 
‘band’s immaculate hero and in the 
‘naive diction employed throughout 
‘the book. Yet ridicule is forestalied 
by the unaffected seriousness of the 
writer's purpose: forestalled, too, 
perhaps, by the fact that he is himself 
aman of deeds, even more than of 
words. He is a soldier and an ex- 
plorer, and he knows what he is writ- 
ing about. The novel form does not 
seem to be a happy medium of ex- 
pression for him. When he writes 
about the jungles of India and the 
glories 6f the Himalayas he is at his 
best. In character portrayal and 
dialogue he falls short of the illusion 
he wishes to produce. 08 

It may be that the task of writing 
Evan Lee’s life was thrust upon Sir 
Francis Younghusband, as it was 
upon the Col. Barkley of the book. 
If that is so, he has performed a duty 
earnestly and has succeeded in con- 
vyincing us that there were Empire 
builders, certainly in 1893, who pos- 
seased the devotion of Evan Lee, 
coupled with a single-minded, prac- 
tical] determination to administer 
every situation to the glory of Eng- 
land 
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‘s youth thought that he 
every tender and noble sen- 
the soul,” they were neces- 
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By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
Paris 

ENERAL PRIMO DE RIVERA 
showed some audacity in com- 
ing to Paris. For some time he 
and Benito Mussolini have been the 
nren most denounced in France. The 
Conservative press does not of 
course join in these attacks on the 
meh Who are at the head of two 


friendly terms. They realize that 
w er reservations may be made 
aout the methods of government in 
Spain and Italy, it ie not precisely 
the business of France to intervene 
even by way of constant criticism. 
It is for each country to decide for 
itself what ‘kind of men it should 
have in power, and, speaking gener- 
ally, each country gets the sort of 
ruler it deserves. Speaking in the 


abstract, one js bound to denounce a cad 
dictatorship; but speaking from ex- 


perience, one is equally bound to de- 
nounce 28 poems ype procrastina- 
tion: Inefficiency in Fraace. 
These are matters which countries 
must settle for themselves. But al- 
though the French authorities wish. 
to keep on good terms with Italy,. 
and regard Spain as an: ally—wit- 


}bons are the reigning family of 


A Paris Causerie 


Gaston Doumergte. It is one of the 
oldest and most,illustrious decora- 
tions of the days of chivairy.. It was 
founded in 14629 by Philippe, Duke 
of Burgundy, and was reserved to 
24 knights of distinction. Then the 
number was raised to 30 members, 
who should be “Gentlemen of Arms 
without reproach.” Charlies Quint 
was extremely careful in his distri- 
bution of the insignia, and trans- 
ferred the control of it to his son 
Philippe II of Spain. When the 
House of Bourbon, of which Alfonso 
XIII is a member—for the Bour- 


Spain as they were once the reign- 
ing family of France—ascended the 
Spenish throne, the Golden Fleece 
was simultaneously a Spanish and 
Austrian order. It was denoted by 
an elaborate collar of gold, but this, 


legislative differedtly. The real par- 
liamentary system as it obtains in 
England would have the Cabinet re- 
tain office only while it has the ap- 


proval of Parliament. The Sovereign 


possesses no power. Then there is In 
the United States a rigid system of 
séparation of powers in which the 
executive works freely. In Switer- 
land there is the Collegial Executive 


which is elected by the Federal As- 
sembly. Under the old German sys- 


tem the Cabinet was responsible only 


| to the Sovereign, who truly governed. 
There 


are variations of these sys- 
tems. In France the parliamentary 
inatitution is not dissimilar from that 


of England, inasmuch as the Prime 


Miniater nominally is invested by the 


Chief of State (who cannot exercise 


personal power) and is dependent 
upon the confidence of Parliament. 


tremely bad. 
system, and traditions for more than 
formal rules. 
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But In France, owing to the existence 
of many groups instead of parties, 
, | and the virtual indissolubility of Par- 
liament, the actual working is ex- 
In the long run the 
| personne) counts for more than the 


On the whole, the Caillaux accord 
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Coleridge. Unflattered 


be. The present reviewer cannot help 
feeling that Mr. Fausset-has taken 
guite a long book in order to do 
rather jess than justice to Coleridge. 
As a character study the book hag too 
much the effect of a summing up by 
prosecuting counsel, and it lacks that 


®\ease, delicacy and (it must be said) 


that air of human discernment which 
distinguish the studies of a Maurois 


ly oF Strachey. Even on the poetry of 


Coleridge one is not satisfied that the 
picture, though extensive, is com- 
plete. A novice might almost suppose 
from this book that Coleridge had 
written nothing really worth consid- 
ering except the “Ancient Mariner,” 
“Kubla Khan” and “Christabel”—and 
the last, according to Mr. Fausset, 
would scarcely have been written 
without the inspiration and the ac- 
tual assistance of Dorothy Words- 
worth. 

Of the book as a whole one feels 
that a certain impatfence with the 
obvious imperfections of Coleridge 
as a man have weighed too heavily 
against Coleridge as poet, thinker 
and critic. 
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Jefferson, 150 Years After 


Jefferson, by Albert Jay Nock. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.75 


2. 78. 

BE ARE indebted to Mr. Nock, 
not so much for a biography 
of Thomas Jefferson as for 
a well-arranged collection of some 
of that statesman’s most significant 
sayings and actions. The volume is 
timely, for, with the reopening of the 
whole question of democracy in sev- 
eral countries of Europe, echoes of 
which have not failed to cross the At- 
lantic, it is but natural to refer back 
to him who had most to do with 

launching the democratic ideal. 
It is not without significance that 


Mr. Hirst’s English biography of | 
Jefferson has arotised extraordinary | 


interest in British literary circles, 
though it has not succeeded in sweep- 
ing away certain deep-rooted mis- 
conceptions of Jefferson's political 
views. A prominent London critic, 
commenting on the Louisiana pur- 
chase, observes: “It ‘was precisely 
his imperial vision which gives Jef- 
ferson his chief title to greatness,” 
while another distinguished writer 
fiids that Jefferson was “the great- 
est party-maker and political man- 
ager that ever. breathed.” 


Disliked Machinery of Politics 
Nothing could be more mislead- 
ing. The Louisiana purchase proved 
itself by subsequent events the cor- 
ner-stone of America's _continental 
power. But Jefferson did not regard 


it among his greatest achievements. 
He was far more proud of purchas- 
ing French olive trees for South 
Carolina farmers.to experiment with 
than of purchasing a vast strategic 
wilderness from Napoleon. As to 
partyy manipulation, nothing was 
more foreign to his character. He 
disliked the machinery of politics in- 
tensely. “I have no wish again to 
meddle in public affairs,” he wrote 
after his election to the Vice-Presi- 
dency, “being happier at home than I 
can be ahywhere élse”: while the 
Presidency itself he held as “but a 
splendid misery.” 

Mr. Nock’s careful and dispassion- 
ate little study will do much to safe- 
guard Jefferson's career from mis- 


c-nceptions, not only abroad, but also | 


at home. The only drawback to it is 
the prévalence of modern economic 
terminology and the insistence on 
economic cause and effect, which 
since the world of Thomas Jefferson 
knew not the mddern theory of eco- 
nomics, brings a certain confusion 
of thought—not to say anachronism— 
into the work. However, since it is 
presumably impossible for an econo- 
mist to think and write except in 
terms of economics, the reader will 
make allowances, discard the eco- 
nomics at discretion and draw from 
the plentiful and well-chosen quota- 
tions from Jefferson's own words the 
issues as they would present them- 
selves to statesmen of the post-rev- 
olutionary period.- 
Jefferson and Hamilton 

A superficial glance at the world 
today might warrant the view that 
Jefferson had entirely misread the 
future course of democracy; that in 
taking as his unit the individualistic 
pioneer and farmer he chose pre- 


interpretive History 


ae 

The Cambridge Ancient History—Vol- 
ame IV. Edited by J. B. Bury, M. A, F. 
‘ 8. A Cook, Litt. D.. and F. E. 
M. A. Cambridge University 
S$a. net. 


HESE urging times of ours de- 

* Manded a new. summing up 
~,, Of the facts which, interpreted, 
mmake history, for the revealings of 


sare discovéry during the 
past century had shown the 


ahortcomings of. the information 
available to previous historians. 

| And probably this is as fine and 
full a general survey of Ancient His- 
been accom- 
piished, for some of the richest re+ 
sources Of contemporary seholars 
have been employed to expeund, 
each in his tura, the period or sub- 
, ject of his especial knowledge. 

The purpose of the three editors 
is to steer a middle course between 
the academic and the popular, and 
if the inadvertent’ philtstine is at 


times in deep water the alm, the 

whole, is being very parte 

achieved. z 
Volume III dealt .with- period 

of the Assyrian Empire and the cen- 

tral fact of this volume ia ft 

of the Persian state. 


xzpand y 

tained its full heights under 
by which time it had. become a | 
monarchy so much larger in extent 
than any of its predecessors. 

Stretching eastwards beret the 
Caapian Poa to th — on 
and to the west 4 
Asia Minor, this East ena Gee 
Persia at the beginning of the 
century, B. C., met the West ae 
resented by the free Greek cities 
there ensued the dramatic 
which produced Marathon, Ther- 
mopyle, and Salamis. 


cludes a summing up of the accom- 
plishments her genius had already 
made. ; 

We also have the story of the rise 
of the Qarthaginiang and Strus- 


~ jeans and the. struggle of the three 
powers for supremacy in the west; | 


Mediterranean 
th still Sraaanodiseait he 
The is immense 
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we shall get true interpretation as 
the wide picture is seen whole, and 
co-operative effort is inspired by one 
clear vision. 

The demand on history is no less 
@ progressive one than the demand 
on any other interpretative or crea- 
tive activity; and it has been writ- 
ten, “The Captains and the Kings 
depart,” while another clear light 
shone when, from his elevated win- 
dow, a thinker saw all “hateful san- 
guinary revolutions” as but “the 
somnambulism of uneasy sleepers.” 
The historian is truly the inter- 
preter, and his work will fulfill its 
highest end in direct proportion to 


yeals through all human hap 

an unvarying law. He: is as it were 
a pilot through humanity's sea plot- 
ting the course of mankind through 
an ocean of events, and discerning 
from isolated facts the winning of 
the ultimate haven. 

The demand is so much the greater 
because of the greater need, because 
there is no longer the secluded world 
of the scholar and the outside one 


hing out, 

and the individual urge is to rise 
t is instinctively felt to be 
natural dominion and freedom. And, 
therefore, if never before, history is 
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cisely that element that proved in- 
capable of leading human progress, 
It might seem that his arch-opponent, 
Alexander Hamilton, in. pinning his 
faith to the resourceful men of com- 
merce, was more far-seeing, and, in 
short, that America of today dates 
back to the firm financial fabric laid 
down by Hamilton rather than to the 
idealism of Jefferson. Further, it is 


clear that while Jefferson, as Mr. 


Nock points out, in domestic affairs 
was always “for State rights against 
the Union, for county rights against 
the State, for township rights against 
the county, and for private rights 
against all,” the path of progress has 
lain in the opposite directior— 
toward the regimentfation of the 
‘great cities and an industrialism so 
overwhelming that the farmer has 
been left well-night out of the picture 
entirely. 

| But it must be remembered that 
_an ideal, if it be a good one, is not 
|easily killed. It may be swamped for 
4 season by a violent flow of thought 
in some different direction. But the 
truth in it will some day re-emerge. 
Jefferson thought of human society 
as m@re or less established in its 
permanent setting. He wanted to see 
every citizen enjoying a life as rich 
and full of varied interests—farming, 
gardening, travelling, horses, books, 
music, architecture, He believed that 
the only way to insure that richness 
of life was for each to have @ stake 
in the Government, so that none 
should be in a position to take away, 
'by legislation or taxation, the inde- 
| pendence of the others. “If onee the 
| people become inattentive to the pub- 
lic affairs,” he wrote to a political 
| friend, “you and I and Congress and 
assemblies, judges and governors, 
shall all become wolves.” 

| Mistrust of (ities 

| In England he saw the individuals 
. os . 

|“as faithful to their private engage- 
ments and duties, as honorable, as 
| Worthy, as those of any nation of 
| earth,” yet tl country “presents a 
| Singular phenomenon of an honest 
; people whose constitution, from its 
| nature, must render their government 


| forever dishonest.” In brief. the mass 


|of the British people exercised no 


| control over their rulers. His visits 
'to London and Paris intensified his 
mistruet of cities. “When we get 
piled upom one another in large 
cities, as in Europe,” he wrote, “we 
shall become as corrupt as in Eu- 
rope. He could see humanity at- 
_ taining its full measure of happiness 
only through allowing the individual 
the utmost possible control of public 
| affairs end the utmost freedom to 
| enjoy life in his own way. He liked 
/above all the ways of the Indians. 
| whose society was ruled entirely by 
| custom. 

| What Jefferson little dreamed of 
|Was that the American seaboard 
| colony was, in the next century and 
,a half, to expand into the wealthiest 
rand most powerful people of the 
, earth, and that for such expansion 
ke special and regimenting machinery 
of government was imperative: that 
the citizens, im the general race for 
wealth, would lose all but a per- 
functory interests in government: 
that politics would be taken over by 
professionals and that congregation 
into cities was unavoidable. 

But there are limits to expansion. 
and as the point of limitation draws 
nearer, the individual inevitably be- 
gins to take stock of his position. 
It is safe to say that to no one will 
he more readily look for guidance 
than to Thomas Jefferson. Much 
as America has ehanged since the 
pioneering days of 1785, the main 
elements of Jefferson's ideals stilll 
remain valid and translatable into 
terms of an outwardly changed so- 
ciety. The individual remains an in- 
dividuel whether he be the pioneer 
in the midst of vast empty tracts or 
the flat-dweller in the teeming city. 
And if he should demand greater 
freedom at the cost of greater serv- 
_ ts oe body politic, he will no 

ou nd means of his 
—_ achiens 
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Music News of the World 


ee on a Percentage Basis 


— 


By W. H. HADDON SQUIRE 


London, July 20 

FEW nights ago in. Paris the 
A writer heard some “futurist” 

music that was—and the most 
bigoted critic could not deny it—en- 
tirely characteristic of the present 
time. Never before in any orchestra 
had one encountered so many horns, 
which indeed were numerous enough 
to have satisfied even Richard 
Strauss. The percussion consisted 
chiefly of bells. But perhaps the 
most remarkable feature was the 
combination of musical and “un- 


musical” sounds, or as 
some people would prefer to have it, 
music and noise. An astonishing 
variety of free yet machine-smooth 
rhythms, irregular sound patterns 
pricked out in “pointillist” spots of 
vivid color against a dull ground-tone 
suggestive of whirring wheels, these, 
mingling with the clang of bells, 
caught and fascinated the ear. Then, 
surprisingly, 
atonality there came, 


of a voice 
song of the day 
with its “la lune, 


before yesterday. 
l'amour, l’extase.” 


and the rest of a perished poetic | 


vocabulary. 
It must be admitted that this fu- 


turist music shares with Wagner's | 
the fault of | 
In fact it is even | 
longer, for it never ends, and one. 
must confess without further delay | 
that it was heard through the open | 
window of a hotel in the heart of) 
Paris—near the Rue Boissv d’Anglas, 
made famous by Darius Milhaud and’! 


“music of the future” 
excessive length. 


Jean Cocteau. The principal per- 


formers of this moto perpetuo of the | 
taxi- | 
their | 


Paris streets were motorists, 
cab and tram drivers with 
horns and bells, aided by a chance 
street singer. Paris has plagiarized 


on a gigantic scale. tae methods of, 


Marinetti and Edgar Varése. 
An Ingenious Ready-Reckoner 


Some have claimed that the artists. 
who most completely express their 


own period are not the greatest, but 


nearly always of the second rank— | 
the really great transcend their own | 
This *contention may serve as | 
ea missile for critics to shy at the! 
popular Aunt Sallies of the moment, | 


age. 


Stravinsky and the French “Six,” 
but even the really great artists 
never transcend their own by ex- 
pressing another period, a feat which 
they are invariably invited to at- 
tempt by contemporary criticism. As 
Jean Cocteau says, the public takes 
up yesterday as a stick to beat today. 
In his “Cock and Harlequin” he 
offers us the following statistics: 

Those who defend today by mak- 
ing use of yesterday, and who antici- 
pate tomorrow (1 per cent). 

Those who defend today by de- 
stroying yesterday, and who will 
deny tomorrow (4 per cent). 

Those who demy today in order to 
defend yesterday, which is their 
today (10 per cent). 

Those who imagine that today is a 
mistake. and make an appointment 
for the day-after-tomorrow (12 per 
cent). 

Those of the day-before-yesterday 
who defend yesterday in order to 
prove that today exceeds legitimate 
bounds (24 per cent). 

Those who have not yet learned 
that art is continuous and believe 
that art stopped yesterday in order 
to go on again, perhaps, tomorrow 
(60 per cent). 

Those who are equally oblivious 
of the day-before-yesterday, yester- 
day, and today (100 per cent).” 

Diaghileff’s. Ballet 

It seems a pity that more practical 
use is not made of this ingenious 
ready-reckoner. For example, Serge 
Diaghileff’s 
just closing a very interesting sea- 
son at His Majesty’s Theater, Lon- 
don, has had its usual enthusiastic 
welcome from the intelligentsia and, 


alas, its usual enthusiastic deprecia- 
tion by the press. A common-sense 
metHod of dealing with this absurd 
breach of opiuion would be the clas- 
sification of critics according to 
Cocteau’s formula. Diaghileff’s man- 
ager could then approach the editor 
of a London paper and politely re- 
quest him to send a 1 per cent critic, 
the opera impresario might ask for 
the 60 per cent man, and the pur- 
veyor of revue for the 100 per cent, 
and so on. Everybody would be 
happy. The initial sorting out might 
be a rather delicate matter, but we 
sliould be spared the spectacle of a 
well-known critic asserting—apropos 
of the work of Derain and Picasso— 
that “the scenery of both these bal- 
lets, if used in’'a Wigan pantomime, 
would have been hissed off the 
stage.” Wigan seems a queer place 
to which to go for zsthetic stand- 
ards. Such a source, of course, would 
explain many current critical mys- 
teries, although one may be doing 
-another injustice to an innocent 
Lancashire town:already much em- 
barrassed by the libelous attentions 
of stage comedians. 

The composer no less than his 
fellow artists, must reflect his own 
age and environment, unless like so 
many of his critics he. deliberately 
denies both. George Antheil with 
his “electric cpera,” for which the 
orchestra consists of a battery of 12 
electric pianos, and which ends in a 
big bang, may raise a smile, but he 
has grasped something often ignored 
—the difference between life in 
Paris, London and New York of to- 
day and that in the Vienna of Bee- 
thoven and Brahms of yesterday. | 

“Les Noces” 

Diaghileff has this season offered 

us ths so startling as Mfr. An- 
”" We have gv 

k, the orchestra ‘for 

which consists of two double pianos 
(The vienna ee of the 


no doubt! 


on the swift stream of | 
floatin ‘like a/ 
branch of withered leaves, the sound | 
singing a sentimental | 


Russian Ballet, which is | 


French writer and composer, Roland 
Manuel, described “Les Noces” three 
years ago as an overwhelming mas- 
terpiece which marks one of the bold- 
est and best assured triumphs of 
Stravinsky's genius. This, he said, 
“was made sufficiently clear by the 
applause given....It will be made 
clearer still when the cantata of ‘Les 
Noces’ is heard at a concert between 
an oratorio by Handel and Bach’s 
Mass in B minor.” In London Coc- 
teau’s higher percentages were heav- 
ily represented, the ultimate perhaps 
being reached by the critics who 
! heard only “some funny noises.” 

| “Les Noces” is an extraordinary 
'essay in rhythm and color and has 
a distinct family likeness to 
cre du Printemps.” It points a path 
that composers of the future are like- 
ly to explore with great profit. If so 
far no one has followed it, the in- 
ference is not that there is no path, 
but that the Stravinsky of 1917 was 
ahead of his fellows of 1926. As an 
ensemble “Les Noces” is one of Di- 
aghileff's finest achievements. ° 


A Satle Festival 
The Erik Satie Festival was a 
‘tribute of the Russian Ballet to a 
/man whose music 
violent and contradictory emotions 
in his own country. One of the 
oddest and most original “charac- 
ters” in the history of music, he 


} 


was actually the first composer to 
empioy the impressionist technique, 
and used sequences of consecutive 
ninths years before Debussy, on 
whom, with Ravel, and later, Auric 
and Poulenc, he certainly had a 
marked influence. Perhaps unfor- 
tunately for himself, Satie was a 
musical humorist, and, like other 
humorists, found it very difficult to 
get people to take him seriously, He. 
left pages of clear, serene, luminous 
beauty—the first “Gymnopédie,” fot 
example—but unless the listener has 
a palate for the peculiar Satie savor, 
the “inspired Village band” of 
“Parade” and “Jack in the Box” will 
not appeal to his taste. 


“Le Sa- | 


aroused both. 


Auric’s “La Pastorale” drops below 
the level of his successful “Les 
| Matelots’ ‘—with the possible excep- 
tion of the last 100 bars or so—but 
| it does not deserve the harsh things 
‘said about it. 

The music of the other new ballet, 
is by a very 
Constant 


| “Romeo and Juliet,” 
young English composer, 


Lambert, and perhaps youth is the, 


chief element of its undeniable 
charm, -The score has an engaging 
youthful . “swagger’—‘“swish,” one 
believes, is the correct contemporary 
term—and.if the musical gestures 
are often strangely reminiscent, and | 


Frenchmen’s musically 


i sa canhdor and freshness about it | 


all against which only a 100 Oe music, but he made use of it only 
on- | 


certainly has any | him. 


critic could harden his heart 
stant Lambert 
amount of natural talent. 


res RRS Boece ie a, 
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CONSTANT LAMBERT 


we catch fugitive glimpses of Stra- | 
vinsky and Ravel, and the younger of course, Puccini was not quite up- 
immaculate | to-date in the sense of an extreme 
swallow-tails and button-holes, there!) nodernist: 


| opera as a work of art, though, 
certain very modern masters, an in- 


“\) against it. For Puccini, when writ- 


4 preceding works, and to such an ex- 


Puccini's “Turandot” 


lm Dresden 


s 


~ 


By ADOLPH WEISSMANN 


Berlin, July 10 


FTER the first performance of 
“Turandot” at La Scala, Milan, 
there were some, even Italians, 

who declared that Puccini would 
have passed at the zenith of his fame 
if he had not written a single note 
of this opera, I am very sorry not 
to share this opinion, the more so 
as I see it professed particularly by 
some composers who feel obliged to 
condemn the Italian master for the 
simple reason that he was not quite 
so modern as they believe themselves | 
to be. 

Now, however naturally inclined | 
to modernity, I cannot discover any 
reason for higher appreciation of an, 
artist in the bare fact that he belongs | 
to the most modern school of music. | 

First of all, the question of mo- 
dernity has not yet been decided, 
there are certainly. different kinds 
of it; secondly, I know some com- 
posers, clever no doubt, who show 
'a great capacity of being up to date 
without being in the least original. 


he gave attention: to all 
/ that was going on in the world of 


so far es his ideal of opera allowed 
In professing this ideal he was 
| no doubt opposed to the latest mo- 
'dernity which refuses to acknowledge 
in 


clHnation toward it cannot be over- 
looked. 
individuality Maintained — 

What raised Puccini above the) 
standard of imitators, even of those | 
up to date, is his Individuality, which | 
often may not be to the taste of some | 
people, but which gives him a stamp 


of his own. I see the Weak points 
in Puccini's “Turandot” but | feel 
that his individuality maintains It- 
self in spite of all that conspires 


ing his last ope®a, proved even more 
artftically ambitious than in his 


tent that he, who was a contioisseur 
of the stage, allowed his librettists 
to put a stumblingblock im the way 
of effect by a lack of straightfor- 
wardness in the pict and by the 
mixed style of the book's composi- 
tion. How is it, then, that the effect 
was obtained at the first German 


performance at the Dresden, Staats- 


oper? 

July 4 is a very unustal dete for a 
first performance in Germany. It is 
extremely difficult to attract people, 
especially a premié@re public, to the 
theater in the “dog days.” Bayreuth 
is an exception to the rule. Now 
Dresden is particularly ambitious fn 
the direction of first per‘ormances. 
The Intendant, Alfred Reucker, and 
the neralmusikdirektor, Fritz 
Busch, make a point of being the 
first to give a new work. The direc 
tion of the Opera House had called 
Issay Dobrowen, the Russian musi- 


By ALFREDO CASELLA 


Rome, July 10 

HE régime under which Italy is 

now governed is differenily 

viewed by everyone according to 
his own political tendencies. I shall 
carefully refrain, therefore, from 
voicing the least opinion of a political 
nature on the internal events of Italy, 
confining myself to noting the occa- 
sional bearings that Fascism may 
have upon Italian art. 

It must be said that the unique 
régime which at the moment presides 
over the destinies of the nation often 
permits of a solution of problems 
which seemed insoluble before 1922. 


réalm—the advantages of this new 
“liberty of movement” have for some 
time been very numerous and 


been recently a member of a high 
commission for the reform of state 
conservatories—I can state that five 
days’ work made it possible at this 
time to put into practice theories of 
reform which had been regarded as 
utopian during the preceding 40 
years. And examples of this kind 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. But 
for today it will suffice to speak of 
one extremely important national 
problem to which a highly interesting 
and radical solution has just been 
found: that of the lyrical theater of 
Rome. 


The Costanzi Management 


I have often spoken through these 
columns of the mediocrity of the per- 
formances of the Costanzi in Rome. 
Also I have long since explained the 
technical reasons for the artistic and 
financial superiority of the Scala in 
Milan. This is not the place to: call 
a trial of the Mocchi-Carelli direc- 
tion, which for many years past has 
had the direct responsibility of the 
management of the Costanzi and 
which seems to have discharged this 
duty poorly enough. Today it is evi- 
dent that no “interested” manage- 
ment can achieve a work of art, and 
that the only way to run a theater 
in such a manner as to make pos- 
sible a certain artistic level ia first 
of all to assure its complete finan- 
cial independence and aasncisl “dis- 
interestedness,” 

Now, as everyone knows, Italian 
theaters—with the exception of the 
Scala and the Teatro di Torino—are 
still today “adjudged” each season | 
by a private “impresa,” which can 
naturally have no other than a com- 
mercial chnractér, sometimes dis- 
j}guised under a veneer but more 
often exposed cynically to the full 
light of day. Moreover, the sift of 
of Italian lyrical life is ‘unfortunate- | i 
ly immersed in an atmosphere of 


grading commercialism. has 
increased continually up to the pres- 


as quickly as possibi 
But "0 far as the 


turato” to. this « lar 


And—not to deviate from the’musical” 


salutary. Thus it is that—having | 


sordid disputes of interest and de- | oUt 
which 


cial endowment to the new Rome, 
an endowment which enables one to 
dare expenditure which would have 
been fantastic for the old modest, 
communal budgets. It is thus that 
thes new state of affairs has in a 
sho~* time made possible the ligui- 
dation of the Mo.-chi-Carellf propri- 
etorship by buying back from ‘the 
two famous “impresaril” the whole 
property of the Costanst for 12 1000,- 
000 lira. 


Ground Cleared 
Here, then, is the ground cleared 
of all its vexatious past. Now. the 
new lyrical theater has to be organ- 


ized. New problems immediately 
crop up and they must be solved in a 
way worthy of the style which now 
governs Roman life, 


The first of these problems is pri- 
marily financial. How is the abso- 
lute. material independence of the 
new theater to be assured? Although 
nothing has been officially decided, 
-one knows the general basis of the 
financial organization. The theater 
(which will be called “The National 
Opera Theater”f will, like the Scala, 
be organized as én “autonomous” 
govérnment, that is wpe af eg 
form an organization with a life o 
its own without any lucrative aim. 
The resources necessary to the run- 
ning of the new theater will be as- 
sured, outside of receipts, by (a) a 
state subsidy; (b) a subsidy from the 
Governaturato of the town; (c) va- 
rious subsidjes of banks and public 
institutions; (d) finally, a last and 
very important source of revenue 
could be devoted to the National The- 
ater by the application of the new 
law (of which [ have spoken in a 
previous — which establishes 
in Italy—for the profit of certain in- 
stitutions of ighly artistic: charac- 
ter—the “author's rights in works 
which have fallef into the public 
province,” Such are the general facts 
which will constitute the financial 


plan. 
Administration 

As far as the ‘administration is 
concerned, it seems that the new the- 
ater will be directed by a “superin- 
tendant” as is done in Germany and 
‘Austria. Certainly, it will not be 
easy to find one person who combines 
the the oresssing and cultural qualifi- 
cations that such a delicate post de- 
mands, but one must a on fortune 
aiding ee ‘principal 


jent time, and which must be atthet: portant 


under. form of special “Governa-| name which now 


The Costanzi as a State Theater 


, 


| 


nj initely to surround themselves with 


| | Pianist — 


j 


\chinery and° lighting. 


the 


of a nature to reunite all efforts and 
moreover is known abroad as well 
as to Italians. It is only to be hoped 
that it will soon be possibie to say 
officially that this choice has been 
settled upon. ‘ 
‘Theater to Be Renovated 

’ Phe National Theater will remain 
in the old Costanzi. However, work 
of great importance will be done 
completely to transform the old hail 
and to adapt it to modern require- 
ments. This will take over a year 
and will involve the closing of the 


theater during the whole of next sea- 
son. A new wing will be built. The 
stage will be enlarged and furnished 
with all the most up-to-date ma- 
The theater 
will include a school of dancing and 
another school of scenic art. 
dition, the plan of reconstruction 
provides for huge .premises in which 
could be placed an artists’ club, a 
concert hall and, in fact, the space 
necessary to make the new theater 
the chief center of national lyrical 
activity, not only in the deplorably 
commercial sense that this activity 
has up till now assumed in Milan 
(which was and still is the real 
“bourse” of Italian theatrical mat- 
ters), but in quite another sense of 
intellectual dignity and high en- 
deavor. 

Such are, broadly speaking, the 
essential aims which serve as a 
basis for the establishment of the 
new Roman lyrical theater. One must 
now see them at work and, little 
by little, control with the utmost care 
the influences and results that its 
institutions and operation may have 
on Italian dramatic evolution. Cer- 
tainly the present cituation of the 
musical theater is critical, and one 
must not expect too much. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that 
the foundation of a stage organiza- 
tion of such importance, so. modern 
and so disinterested as the “National 
Opera Theater” will be, may have a 
considerable effect even in inspira- 
tion of dramatic composers. In any 
case, one must be grateful to Mus- 
solini’s Government for having 
tackled with such boldness and 
breadth of vision ope of: the most 
difficult problems of the national mu- 
sical life. One must again hope that 
this theater may escape as long as 
possible from the “bureaucratiza- 
tion” which almost inevitably en- 
snares all: state enterprises... This 
danger? will easily be avoided if the 
people who have the responsibility 
of the new theatet are able indef- 


y 


the best 
ener 


and freshest intelle--yal 


trical aspirations of Italian 
musicians, there may open a new 
eat genuine revival and of fertile 
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8 of the nation, Then, before; 
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cian, to its assistance. He assumed 
the task of providit g the stage man- 
agement, but at the Inst moment 
Kurt Taucher, who was to sing the 
part of the unknown prince, fell out. 
Where could gnother tenor be found? 
Richard Tauber was ready to re- 
place him. He had, it is true, for- 
saken opera for operetta, but after 
all he is a very good musician, and 
performed the feat of singing a part 
with which he had been 
only for a few days. 
Well Received 
It must be said that the perform- 


| ance in Dresden hesctegull more suc- 


We |has to pay so dearly. But one cannot 
all know that Toscanini as the leader help appreciating the mastery with 
cannot } which the choral part of the score is 


the public, than that at La Scala. 


of an operatic performance 
be surpassed. He had indeed, with 
his usual uncompromising vigor, held 


of the score. In this respect, 
performance conducted by 

Buech could not be compared with 
the Milanese, though, on the other 
hand, the Dresdenj orchestra boasts 
of a traditional culture which makes 
its standard one of the highest in 


delicacy found in the most refined | 


representations of the art of conduct- ‘only when Puccini had ended and Al- 
ing, yet he conveyed to the hearers a} ‘fano began that a change of mood 


very gqod impression of the instru- 
mental part pf Puccini's opera. 

One must also point dut the consid- 
erable advance shown in the scen- 
ery. 

n the egecond part of the second act, 
vine Terandot guts before the prince 
the three riddles, the solution 
which is to decide his fate. 
the pomp of gold paper, which tried 


‘lo give us the illusion of an Imperial 
China, gave room to a more solid | 
luxury, which, by the way, had cost'it is advisable that an interval of 


no less than 60,000 From this 
it may be gathered bow great an im- 
portance was attadhed to the external 
part of the performance. This was 
according to the desire of Puccini 
himeelf, who by the very character of 
his music revealed 

greatly upon the opul 


q 


familiar | elements mixed in “Turandot” do pot 
| quite agree with each other; that the 
‘Chinese part is sometimes an ob- 


technical refinement in the comic 
so many rehearsals that nothing re-| part as expressed by Ping, Pang and 
mained doubtful as to the rendering | Pong. 

the| moved by the music accompanying 
Fritz'the passing of Liu? Perhaps Puccini 


| Some admirers of Puccini will be 
Europe, Fritz Busch may be only a}disappointed by the lack of senti- 
conductor very sure of, himself and | mentalism in bis last work, which is 
of the orchestral apparatus at his | more noble than alj he had created 
disposal, and without that sense of | before. This, however, did not affect 


This became evident especially | musician cértainly it is not. In the 


t he counted; the field of oper 
ce of the stage | ber music, 


management. This, however, would 
not have been enough if Princess 
Turandot herself had not found a 
representative capable of enchanting 
her wooers. This was Anne Roselle, 
an Americanized Hungarian singer, 
not unknown perhaps at the New 
York Metropolitan, though never be- 
fore raised to such importance as on 
this occasion. She sang the leading 
part of Turandot, which moves al- 
ways on high notes, with the utmost 
softness of a beautiful and well 
trained voice, 


Choral Mastery 
We may still find that the different 


stacle to the more tragic element 
| represented by poor Liu, the slave 
who has fallen in love with the un- 


treated. Nor can one overlook the 


And how can one remain un- 


overemphasized the technical side 
of his score, and perhaps, as a melo- 
dist, he falls a little behind what he 
had given us before. It may be that 


the success of “Turandot.” It was 


made itself felt in the audience, as it 
| had taken place in the score. For the 
use of the theater Alfano’s conclu- 
sion may be of some worth; for the 


first bars af Alfano we notice the dif- 
ference between a composer of in- | 


of | dividuality, though of iimited range, 
There |and one who has gone through all | @ctuality and reproduced to ear and 


possible influences, without gaining 
any individuality of his own. If Al- 
fano's conclusion cannot be dropped, 


some minutes should separate the 

true Puccini from the indifferent Al- 

fano. Tpis would be better for the 

tar dhe reputation of e:domppeane whe 
e reputa a _ 

his achieved ye a 

as well as ~ 


Paragon and l'arergon 


_ 
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Special from Moniter Bureau 


London, July il 


s 

EYOND comparison,’ the litera- 

ture of music for the piano- 

forte is richer than that for 
any other instrument. Yet a deficit 
remains, and it is in the department 
of works for one hand alone. Ex- 
isting two-hand pieces have been ar- 
ranged for ome hand, left-hand 
studies have been written — time 
to time, but original work’dn a large 
scale has been tackled by one or 
two pianists and composers, among 
them Paul Wittgenstein and Richard 
Strauss, 

The private recital given by Witt- 
genstein to the press and a number 
of professional musicians at the 
Wigmore Studios on July 7 intro- 
duced the pianist himself and new 
works by Richard Strauss and Bort- 
kiewitsch to England. Wittgerfstein 
has phenomena] dexter:ty with his 
left hand. He produces a big tone, 
at times too heavy, but very effective 
in cantabile. Nid swiftness and mo- 
bility are remafkable.* He disentan- 
gles with ease the m~st complicated 
passages, ahd threads ‘his way 
through every difficulty of part play- 
ing. In two studies by Chopin, ar- 
ranged by Godowsky, he astonished 
by his competence and complete- 
ness. He is a left-hand Paragon. 


New Works Disappointing 


He was quite as good in the new 
works, but in themselves they were 
a disappointment. Tle Concerto by 
Bortkiewitsch is long-winded and 
rhetorical. Compared with the 
“Parergon to the Sinfonia Domes- 
tica” by Strauss it might be said to 
e eloquent. The Parergon is most 
certainly a “by-work" to one which 
in apy case is among the poorer 
works of Strauss. To make matters 
worse, the unavoidable use of a 
second piano in place of the orches- 
tral accompaniment wrought monot- 
ony where the orchestral tone color 
should have brought relief. Know- 
ing the resource and originality of 
Strause’s scoring one can well be- 
lieve that without it much was lost. 
But no beauty of color could alto- 
gether cover up the triviality of the 
musical ideas. At the beginning of 
the first movement a few pages oc- 
curred which roused hope of Strauss 
in his incisive, interesting vein. Hope 
soon vanished beneath a torrent of 
passage work. The theme and varia- 
tions of the second movement 
roused feeble interest by a seeming 
connection with the tune of “O where 
and O where has my little dog 
gone,”"-——-but perhaps even this iden- 
tification is quite wrong, as the pro- 
gram left hearers to wrestle with 
the meaning of the Parergon. 

If left-hand works are to be writ- 
ten composers must be more radical 
in their understanding of the condi- 
tions. Both Strauss and Bortkie- 
witsch concentrated entirely on bril- 
liance, 
could control the whole keyboard 
they subjected performer and lis*en- 
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Orleff wes 

The program of*a recital givén by 
Orloff a few days. later. in Wigmore 
Hall again brought forward the ques- 
tlon of over-abutidant display In mu- 


sic, Lisst’s Fantaisie Quasi Sopata | 
(Aprés une lecture de Dante) ig tm-} 


teresting only as an early example 
of his pictorial Ulustrations. Other- 
wise it is one of those torrent’al, 


theatric compositions which make 
Liszt appear a smaller man in mine- 


was—exactly as his “Faust” Sym- 
phony gives an impression of great- 
ness 


thing of an engima. But he, Schu-'- 


mann, Chopia, and Brahms all kdew 
supremely well how to write wie. ing the 
pianoforte. OPrioff had 
program so cleverly from 
works that enchanting glimpses 
afforded of what these- four 
learned from one another. 


in as detached a mannér as 

Beethoven or any other classic. To 
the leaders of the British Renais- 
sance its problems were contem- 
porary and vital. 
Mackenzie, one of the original lead- 
ers, was the guest of honor at the 
Music Club’s reception in the Old 
County Hall on July 4. In his speech 
of thanks he referred to his career 
having begun im Victorian days. “I 
have been in service a long time,” 
he added quaintly. Several of his 
compositions were performed that 
evening. Isolde Menges gave a fine 
reading of two movements from the 
Violin Concerto; Isabel Gray, Hans 


Wessely, Roy Henderson and others |. 


also appeared. Hen , it will be 
remembered, is the young singer 
who sprang into fame in a night 
by his performance’at a Royal Phil- 
harmonic Concert a year or 80 ago, 
The Emory University Glee Club 
gave what was one of the latest 
concerts this season at Queen's Hall 
on July 7. The program was nearly 
the same as on their previous ap- 
pearance, with again the same good 
nalities and shortcomings in per- 
formance. Their yoices were charm- 
ing and where the music belonged to 
a type with which they were familiar 
—for instance im the Negro spirit-} PL 
uals—they did well. In Bach they 
showed inexperience. M. M.8. 


ee 
their} - 
were 
had 


Sir Alexander ) 


Preserved Opera 


By WINTHROP P. TRYON 


New York, July 29 
PERA productions will one of 
these days be recorded on tne 
film and the phonograph, if I 
understand the mechanicians cor- 
rectly, and will be made available 
not only to the small ;.udience of the 
opera house, but also to the vast 
public of the motion-picture theater. 
As the great arias of opera, by means 
of the disk and needle, were put 
within everybody’s hearing yester- 
day, so the characters, the action 
and the scenic setting, by means of 
the disk and needle working in as- 
sociation with the Jantern (perhaps | 
“projector’ is a term of better re-'| 
pute), will be placed within every- 
body's hearing and sight tomorrow. 
In talking of the matter, the me- 
chanicians make use of a word which 
strikes me as rather hideous; though 
if I cam speak a compound like 
“automobile” without objection, per- 
haps I ought to be able to say their 
word, “vitaphone,” also. They will 
maintain that, having combined two 
hitherto irr@concilable natural mani- 
festations, sound and light, they 
should be permitted to celebrate 
their“triumph by a little innocent 
synthesis of Latin and Greek. While 
granting a certain plausibility in the 
argument, I must s with the 
rhetoricians in disapproving mixed 
coilnages; and must point out that 
when invention and tonvention fall 
into dispute, the referee, time, has 
a way of giving the judgment to 
convention. 


A Documentary Fixture 


Talking. from the experimental! 
standpoint only—for the mechani- 
clans by no means make, impossible 
boasts about the vitaphone—a per- 
formance of opera can bes recorded 
in all its musical and dramatic 


eye in the theater; the aural medium 
being an amplified phonograbh, and 
the visual being an ordinary screen. 
It will be a secondhand piece of 
business, of course; but it will be a 
documentary fixture. The opera will 
be caught and held in such fashion 
that: it cannot get away. 
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bears the caption, “Manhattan Grand 
Opera Company, Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Director.” The organization 
which bears the simple name, with- 
out the “Grand,” is a road company 
directed by Frank T. Kintzing. Its 
office staff is arranging a tour of 32 
weeks for the coming season with a 
repertory which includes “Rigoletto,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Madam Butterfly” and 
“Namiko San.” The singers include 
Mme. Tamaki Miura and Orville Har- 
rold. The musical director is Aldo 
Franchetti, composer of “Nakimo 
| San.” In a number of cities the com- 
| pany appears im those auditoriums, 
| enthusiastically spoken of by all 
| show folk, which have been built in 
| late years under Masonic - 9" 
, Among such towns are Newark, N. J., 
Boffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa.. Guth- 
rie, Okla. Springfield, Mo., and Fort 
Wayne, Tex. . 

Townsend Harris Fellows. 
teaches radiocasting im Steinway 
Hall, told me this afternoon that in 
his expertence one of the best types 
of vocal music for the radio is that 
of the old English school; and he 
mentioned Handel and Arnie as com- 
posers whose works, sung in a proper 
style, go well. He expressed the 
view that the radio might to a good 
end revive English songs and arias 
of the eighteenth century, inasmuch 
as the microphone responds effec- 
tively and pleasingly to their smooth 
and flowing melodies. 


New York Stage Notes 


Special from Monitor Bureau . 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥.—Rehearsals 
have started under the direction of 
Bertram Harrison for “Potash and 
Perlmutter, Detectives,” a comedy by 
Montague Glass and Jules Eckert 
Goodman, in which A. H. Woods will 
star Ludwig Satz, the Jewish come- 
dian. The opening Is on Aug. 18 at 
Rockville Center, N. Y. 


John L. Shine is now in London 


arranging for the production in 
America of “Autumn Fire,” a British 
success. 


who 


““Shucks,” Martin Flavin’s comedy, 
which was recently tried out, is an- 
nounced for October presentation in 
New York by Sam H. Harris. 

Kay Johnson has been engaged for 
ithe leading feminine réle in “No 
Trespassing,” John Hunter Booth’s 
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THE HOME-FORUM 


A Rhapsody of 


UR towns contain many things 
() for which we may feel honest | 

pride. Here architecture leaps | 
from the ground in gleaming walls, | 
majestic buildings, gorgeous palaces, 
solemn temples, penciled spires and | 
minarets. Here organization reveals | 
its wonderful § articulations and | 
mighty movements. Here art buds 
and twines in various forms 
beauty—statues, fountains, museums, 


miles of stores and multitudes of 
homes. London, New York, Paris, 
Berlin and other great capitals, how 
they impress us with the magnifi- 


cence of their bulk and beauty and | 


the gestures of their aspiration! 

But there are other things in these 
towns and capitals, things the Man 
of Nazareth saw as he looked upon 
Jerusalem. “He beheld the city and 
wept over it.” 


Now all prophets have shareti this | 


insight and analysis to a greater or 
lesser extent. William Blake looked 
upon the dogmatic systems of his 
day and the laws of the philosophers 
and designated the former “wheels” 
-and the latter “the limit of opake- 


ness.” 


I turn my eyes to the schools and | 


universities of Europe, 
And there behold the loom of 
Locke, whose woof rages dire 
Washed by the water wheels of 
Newton; black the Cloth 


In héavy wreaths falls ever every 

action; cruel works 

many wheels I view, wheel | 

within wheel, with cogs tyran- | 

nic 

Moving by compulsion each othr; | 

not as those in Eden Which 

Wheel within wheel in freedom | 

revolve in harmony. and peace. | 


Of 


So Blake drew his sharp sword and) 
fared forth a crusader agajnst | 
“spiritual wickedness high | 
places.” 


‘I will 
fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my 
hand, 
Tih we have built ical 
In England’s green and pleasant 
land. 


William Morr reacts against the 
artificiality, coniventionality, and hol- 
lownegs of @ later time than Blake’s. 
He ~ambition tense and intense, 
the fieree race for weafth, the battle 
a vain struggle, so he thigke: it it het- 


in 


not cease from mental | 


erect six six counties awethuen with 
Farce ‘the snorting stéam—and, 


.piston-stroke, 
“Forget the spreading: of the “hide 
‘ ‘eous town 
Tie ~ med ‘of the packRoree, 
down, 
, And zoo of London—émiall, 
“white, and nes ordgted ca 


title Raward a | sephe 
of tmiggination amd demoeracy, 
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for somebody roaring 


"into disarray. 
}can be ladies and gentlemen with- 


4 unnecessary conventional detail. 


_jthe’ center of human life; 


Country Living 


'deep reflections finds the only help 
for civilization in glorious sunlight, 
the free-air, the open intellect and 
‘the responsive heart. 

| The count against the town is 
heavy, indeed! Do we think of liv- 
‘ing in terms of fact and terms of 
value? Then, it is easy for us to 
find more of the latter in the coun- 
try, and more of the former in the 
‘town. Do we seek to discover the 
secret of that tremendous turning 
point in the nineteenth century when 
men in general began to emphasize 
things rather than character? Likely 
as not we shall find a synchronism 
between that hidden moment and the 
rise of the modern city: When man 
left Eden, the legend reads, he went 
‘to town—‘“Cain builded a city.” 

Men and women 
‘convention and to whatever wilder- 
ness he journeys a town soon &prings 
up round him. Like Lot, he pitches 
his tent first toward Sodom; 
ere long the lure of the city’s wealth 
by day, the fascination of its lights 
by night, are too much for him. Soon 
he “sitteth at the gate’—is Mayor, 
or something like it! He makes his 
lot there tolerable by three things: 
first, by planting gardens and parks 
at accessible centers, that Is, he 
brings the country to the town; <cec- 
ondly, by ,acquiring 
/habit, that is, once a week he goes 
|to the country for such refreshment 
;}and cleansing as nature can give; 
i thirdly, 


the week-end! 


f 


“This is a book—.” My friend, the 
editor, paused in the act of handing 
me H. M. Tomlinson’s “Tide Marks.” 
It was as though she said, “This is a 
| Man!” 

“This is a besk-vou will enjoy. 
I am surprised you do not know 
Tomlingon.” 

I inquired concerning Mr. Tomlin- 
san's qualities. 

“He writes charmingly and smooth- 
ly,” said the editor, ‘“‘but there is a 
richness—a depth——which transcends 
‘his happy choice of words.” She put 
the book into my hands. “Oh, read 
it. It is to be enjoyed, not explained.” 

But notwithstanding, I feel sure 
Mr. Tomlinson's style is to be ex- 
plained in a great measure. Iff fact, 


Explaining Mr. Tomlinson 


\ 


covering for myself what is at least 
an important contributing factor. It 
surprised the editor.  . 

Now, when reading, I have a habit 
of jotting down ary familiar bit that 
is quoted or echoed. It may be from 
Dante's “Divine Comedy,” or, per- 
haps, “Alice in Wonderland,” or the 
Bible. It is as though in passing 
down a crowded street one caught 
sight of well-remembered faces. As 
I read along {n “Tide Marks” I noted 
that Mr. Tomlinson presents on page 
two, the “everlasting hills” of David: 
on page three, “the Sermon on the 
Mount”; page four, “Love One An- 
other”; page eleven, “islands potsed 
in a visionary sea... Paradise set 
in Eternity” (surely none other than 
a reflection of John’s vision from 


I took considerable pleasure in dis- 


ee LL a 


are creatures of | 


but | 


when he cannot do either of | 


j}these he subsists on the promise to) 
‘himself (and the perpetual retelling | 
fof it) that some day he will return '| 
ito his native state where he can once! 


;more plant his own cabbages, grow 
| his own roses! It is probably the 
‘attempt to recapture the memery of | 
'this promise that mankind is experi- | 
| menting on the modera “garden| 
|city.” Think of all the articles of 
| religion and the doctrines contained 
in that term! A man’s deepest racial 
memory is of a garden! His finest 
achievement in organization is a 


iThen let us away from the bri 
_}and cement, the streets wh 
crowds jostle and the trafié goes: 
away from the noisy orchestra of in- 
dustry, the overture of civiltzation. 
Let us away into the country! 


2 Say, Ata, 


There is not’ so’ 
nor 4) much convenfional red tape. 


your best, or, like the cuckbo) your 
-crookedest. If you wish to sing you 
can do so without attracting a crowd, 
“Silence!” and 
looking daggers at you. You can 
wear a negligee shirt with the neck 
nbuttoned .and the sleeves rolled 

» fone daring to make you afraid. 


sat) 
fee can sit. in any. ¢hair without 


ar of sending the lace ‘curtains 
In other words we 


out cluttering our movements with 
in 
the country we can leave off pliylac- 


jteries and the amiable fixed smile of each 
Our speech and behavior Gently Whispering to the hackwase 


the town. 
cah be spontancons. and natural, and 
also beautiful. : 
> o + 


* In the country we can dream. 1 


of do not mean the dream of sleep 


(leavé that for the town), but. the 
dream of lucid 
| amen come on the light: wings of 
fancy drawn. Once the forest was 
in the 
Middle Ages, the center was the 
cathedral; now it is the railway sta- 
tion! Is this progress? Well, as I 
say, in the country we can dream. 
Though I will own up that the first 
few days in the country the town 
stays so persistently by me that 1 
sleep as sonorously as the Fat Boy 
in Pickwick. But after three days I 
turn the corner, Thougbts come tc 
me in a quick succession—tTike 
chained lightning Something in the 
country leaps out at me and pulls me 
into the play of its tremendous veri- 
ties. Somehow I get close to nature 
in the towering mountains, blossomy 
trees, foaming rivers, and the world 
of which Wordsworth wrote—“The 
world is too much with us’—drops 
from me like an ill-fitting cloak. The 
door is shut on passing fads and 
phases; One can contemplate nature 
till the touch of cosmic emotion puts 
a ladder to the skies with choirs of 
singing angels on it. It is out in the 
country that the dream of angels al- 


; 


i ways hovers above my stony pillow. 


+ > + 
And in the country you can “stand 
and staré,” as William H. Davies, the 
poet suggests we all should do. You 
try that recreation in the town, and 
likely as not you will feel the critical 
eye of the policeman on you; or it 
may be the gentle touch of a kindly 
woman who tries to lead you away! 
But in the country you can do it 
without anyone noticing. That is 
what I like to do. I love to look at 
the wonder of colors on the waters, 
the majesty of the trees, the flaunt 
of the mountain crests, the thread of 
scarlet on the hills. “Look at that!” 
I say, pointing to an array of little 


the hills, Or I point to the horn of jag 
the new moon over the hilltop, the 
pepperine gold in the tamarack woods 
in spring, the scarlét maples among 
the yellowing birches in the fall. In 
the country I can drink in space with | test 


| Caird, i forget time with Bdward 


ares at the stars with Kant, 
ng the poetry of Robert Bridges, 
5 breathe blank verse to suit my 


eccentric fancy, 


In the country there are attrac- 
tions that last. For though you can- 
not put the sunsets in your pocket, 
thank heaven you can drop them 
into the memory and the treasury of 
the heart. In the country one can 
play with’ the sun and wind and 
ge nothing can stale the variety 


of the seasons 
0 country living, nae I love you, 


| | and would I could tell all that I see 


In the country we can be natural,}> - 
that is one reasoh why I love ‘t.! 
much starch fthere;| ~ 


If you wapt to.whistle you can blow 


reverie where}. 


clouds like flames drifting clear of | after day, as he read it, 


' 


i 


garden! His highest earthly aspira- | s 
tion is the yearning for a garden! . 


e-the; 


Patmos) ; page twelve, “mankind at 


ee rene aye ee we Re a eee 


peace, and the star again over Beth- 
lehem.”’ 

An unusual gathering! Only twelve 
pages and so many friends—all from 
the Bible! 

Pages fifteen and sixteen, “a wall 

. high enough to screen us from 
all ‘that was lovely and of good re- 
port”; page nineteen, this convinced 
me that I was on the right track— 
“It is a He that men are never moved 
except by hope of gain. It is a mis- 
erable lie of the money changers, 
and it is time to kick their tables 
outside once more.” 

From there on I was set to watch 
for every reference to what is evi- 
dently Mr. Tomlinson’s favorite book 
(there are surprisingly few to any 
other) and was almost as surprised 
as the editor when I discovered up- 


ward of one hundred In the two hun- 
dred and ninety-five pages. Many 
are much more beautiful than the ex- 
amples I have given. Some are 60 
lightly touchy with the Biblical 
wording that ‘one recognizes them 
only as one would the perfume used 
by a friend. Others pass me deeply 
veiled indeed and though I respect 
their incognito and do not ticket 
them, I can but smfle. The writer 
is particularly fond of the Revela- 
tion and beautiful are the wees to 
which he puts it in'his description. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s familiarity with 
the Bible has revealed much of its 
beauty and appeal, but he is- prob- 
ably unaware how it tints his whole 
book as the sun the face of the eve- 
ning sky with exquisite shadings and 
nuances. 
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I Can see you, Mother, walking: 
in your garden, 


tiny flow er; 


plant a word of courage, ’ 
With thaf tender patience, all your 
own, which never tires, 


Mother, nowhere glows there such a 
place as = ae your garden, 

Where . m side by side the sum- 
r long the smiles of heaven, 
wiehaak fragrance rare, bestowing 
color, joy and gladneas 

On each weary wanderer who passes 
by your door. 


Mother, I was once a tiny flower in 
your garden, 

In that garden full of mother-love, 
tender, guiding care, 

Where the songs were deep-felt 
praise, and all your looks were 
blessings, * 

Which bred courage, steadtantneda 
and trust In things above. 


Much I love and thank you, Mother, 
still 1 am your debtor 

For the years that came and went, 
and yet are here to come. 

Always must I bless you for the 
weeding and the tending, 

For the toil and sacrifice, your gaf- 

den work of love... 


Kathrine Aagard. 


Grimm and Emerson 


A touching incident is told of the 
meeting between Grimm and Emer- 
son. Hermann Grimm became an ad- 
mirer of Emerson in a rather odd! 
fashion. He. called on Bancroft one 
day, when the historian was our 
Minister to Berlin, and finding him 
away, entered his study and seated 
himself to await his return. Taking 
up a small volume from the table, 
he read one page and was confused 
to find that he had not understood 
it. He read the page agatn, when its 
meaning flashed into his soul. Just 
then Bancroft appeared, and ag 
exclaimed, ‘What is this? ‘Where is 
the man who cay put such: thought 
into words?” “Oh,” replied Bencroft, 
“It is one of my countrymen,” f 
Grimm’ s only reply to this was, ‘Ale 
low me,” and he tucked Emerson's 
essay on nature into his ye Day 
s enthusi- 
asm grew, and ‘he did beg ‘Test until 
he had translated many of Emerson’s 
essays into German. He constantly 
urged upon his own people a knowl- is 
pag of Emerson, and he made it a 
of a _friend—"it he could enjoy) 
Denson” 
Years: passed. Emerson, travelling, 
saw the name of Hermann Grimm at+ 
a hotel in te seg and called upon: 
himself. He — 
y German, nor a ad} 


Fabout 


other,. although 
ward that: he. never longed for any- 
thing... as he did that day to be. 


Dropping . tender benedictions e 


able to speak alittle ao some -~Mary 


> $B your dear old face! J. M 


bap oan siaates in 
Concord,” 


emoriea of | 


try of Judea, and is. 


;| cepted as the poses 


hood experiences. in 
which in his rhe pan 
uses in the won 
Psalm. 

To aid. in po ; thie scene, 
we will imagine ‘deacend- 
ing to this valley, some early mora- 
ing when every blade of grass spar- 
kles, and the dewdrops glisten .on 
the mountain-sides. We see 
shepherds from the neighboring vil- 
lages (it may be from old Anathoth 
close by, the home of Jeremiah) 
leading their flocks out in search of 
pasture. Near noon, we see the flocks 
on the hillsides making their way 
down the slopes toward the water- 
places in the valley. Here the flocks 
assemble, and after restoring their 
souls at the mint-bordered stream, 
they rest for a few hours in the 
shadow of a rock, while the shep- 
herds gather in groups for their 
lively chats, usually about the wel- 
fare of their sheep, and to partake 
of their frugal noonday meal, 

After resting a while, the many 
flocks which have congregated sepa- 
rate as if by magic, when each 
shepherd goes off in a different di- 
rection calling his flock. Shepherds 
often call each of their sheep by a 
special name which the sheep learn 
to know and to which they nespond, 
These names are usually suggested 
by some particular trait of the sheep, 
or perhaps, by a peculiarity in color. 

The large congregation of flocks 


y-third 


has now broken up into several/ 


smaller groups, moving slowly up 
the hill. The tinkling, ofthe bells 
carried by one or more of the sheep 
in the flocks, blends with the wild 
cadence of the shepherds’ flutes, a¥ 
they wend thelr way toward their 
respective sheepfolda. &, 
Shepherds are always equipped 
with a rod or staff, or both. “Thy: 
rod and thy staff,” used ina figura- 
tive sense, May mean one and the 
same thing, denoting a shepherd's 
stick, which varies in form and size. 
If night overtakes the shepherd be- 
fore he reaches the fold (which he 


‘usually does by sunset) his 
staff as a sounding rod, Veudoe tbe 
ean with it as he 

padasing a ringing sound f 
the sleep listen; for by it 
follow iv the path se gg t for 
them. by ‘their shepherd; in whose 


guidance — protection . oe. are 
ye 


An he ibe whole taitiés a Ain 
Farah is ablaze with the rich yellow 
of the. wild chrysanthem bel 
splashed over with scarlet patches. 


the, 
‘of the anemone or the “Lily of to sleep, This ndlagec 
of the | more like an autumn 


Field,” as geek as numerous 
and the rocky sidés of 
“ee pitous walls of the valley 
ed with | ,bunches of 
oyolansen. . thoy ph later ‘in the year, 
the stream ob prowess, with hs 
ao green purp 
tragran. hed this beautiful and restful 


valley, one may well _— the 
young Sanita Prepares his 


/ x als ; 
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z Science idea of comfort are these 


} ahOws from her own personal experi- 


‘| range of one’s beneficence. The more 


; eS ~ o 
iF ses > 
J n 


e- 
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On the Cratar’s Brim 


And here it was, upon the crater’s 
tele shes the circult of my wander- 
jings was completed. England, that 
hed never seemed so far before, was 
so/pear, here as I 
totteréed @t the e@ge of the credible 
world. For in one place and another 
| L Wave felt myself remote fom Eng- 
land, her winds, her rivets, her 
meadows. ... But this sense that de- 
Psecended like a falcon upon me never 


gripped me so .« . as at the crest of 
these volcanic islands of Lipari in the 
Tyrrhenian sea. It seemed that noth- 
ing ever was, could ever be vy tl 
lessly unattainable as England hence- 


the| forth Amid this uncertainty of 


shaking mountain and boiling sea, 
the green certainty of England be- 
came unbelievably far and precious. 

. That was the momcht when the 
tutelary genius of these islands, 
A®olus, kinder to me than he had 
been to an earlier Wanderer, clove a 
hollow through the vapours. . Ex- 
quisitely clear beyond a pathway of 
the green Northern sea, the .. . in- 
tricacy of England deployed, county | 
beyond county, chalk down and 
hedge and cairns marking the path 
over Greenup Edge, which descends 
at length into Borrowdale. The scent 
of hawthorn and honeysuckle, of 
mown hay and the spilth of autumnal 
beech leaves, one after another they 
pierced poignantly through the bank 
of sulphurous fumes. So it was I 
remembered England, poised on a 
Sicilian volecano’s brim and my foot 
set firmly as ever before upon Eng- 
lish earth. 

So it was I returned into that dell 
embowered under the Purbecks I 
ventured upon so queerly, I do not 
know how many Junes ago. Great 
spires of foxglove rose from young 
bracken like cathedrals: from the 
roofs of cities. Here and there was 
a solitary white. foxglove where 
beasts and birds might come as to 
a shrine, The black pods still hung 
on the gorse, but broom was flower- 
ing into lyrics of clean gold. Street- 
long trailersf{ wild briar connected 
far trees with messages... . Orange- 
tawny bills of blackbirds stabbed 
the undérgrowth. -Here were flowers 
which never bloomed before, and 
birds which.uo other man has ever 
heard sing. .O perfect dingie, wait- 
ing under the lee of your hiljs! 

Then in a moment it was evening. 
Over the downs of Winchester eve- 
ning falls with more quiet and more 
sound than England knows elsewhere. 
It is so quiet that you cat hear the 
‘unborn wheat whispering under the 
is | he oy you can hear the towers of 

e@- 


Ww ; you can hear 
the ships washing dawn the long 
silences -of Southampton aera, 
where in the fiery cinnamon. 
al-green marshes on either side he 
marsh-fow!l clack their ae and go 
spring is 
evening. For 
the sult splashing through the hedges 
flings leaves of bubbling gold into 
furrows,... You cannot see the buds 


|down under the wild damsons to the 
lake. Overhead the steel-blue screes 
rise sheer, and along their exglted 
edge a sheep is crazing. What do you 
need mage? Here is water to drink, 
water to dive into, blackberries to 


pound in your tin pans, mushrooms 
to fry, and méar at hand, beyond the 
brow of this excluding hill, goodly 
folk to provide you with bread and 
milk and eggs. Now suddenly the 
giede is lifted upon the shoulders of 
high land; it isa plateau now. I am 
in hidden eoign of Staffatdshire, 
encamped under the wall of the “Fly- 
ing Mermaid.” Regiments of us, O 
us hapless young, our tents fla s 
to the wind undér the calling 

Rhymes interweaving idly across the 
stuff of my thoughts: : 


Th of the] ver 
fs hs arnag pee 


And 1 know ‘not what potency’ has 
spirited me away > swiftly. a 
desultory rhyming’ Here am 
'T on Channel's, edge! Sea and.olifts 
and sky! Green waters shimmering 
in the sun, with tracts of opal hold- 
ing numberleas chaps of 
ribbed shallows. ae on 
monsters asleep; 8 
nificently round -me,. pe aes 
wind-impelied,. Hike horses to battle. 
Four hundred feet below, the sea is 
torn and sends up white foam to the 
ribs of rock. From theif halds 
the cliff-side the gulls 4oosen: 
feet and go wheeling léudly 


space. It seems that | 
cliff are broken away, and. before | 


ever they could fall had Or ak ant Ae 
ot |. 


and learned the secrets of air 
gull of them all becomes 

the very soul of light and flight. 
others fly because some need impels 
them. He alone seems to 


on >" z 
mated with the pleasure of 


Sideways in flashing curves, upwards 

to the heart of the sua. Or. it a 

himself wholly to the wind, 

leaf. Or he goes ‘over a 
selt- 


over . fro ae with a s 
assertion he his mastery 

of heaven,— 
Noon.” 


and subdves all the 
Louls Golding; in. “ 

Comradery 
With eyes hand-arched hie looks into 
The morning's face, thep turns “vith 
With schoolboy feet, ‘all wet 


dew 
Out for a holiday. 


The hill brook s incessant stars, 
amma o" - Need ype a} its restless 


And when he wades its water-bera 
Its song is happiest. .. . 


The he ad a knows and follows 


Who whistles up the birds and bees; 

And — him all the perfumes 
swim’ 

Of woodland loam and trees. 


His touch is a com 

His word an old oy 
He comes, a lyric at his lips, 
Unstudied poesy. 


|—Madison Cawein, In “Garden of | : 
Dreams.” i eres 


“Comfort’s Art” 


O DOUBT everyone at times 

has felt his inability to con- 

sole another in.some hour of 
sorrow or affliction. Suitable words 
have failed to come to him. The ut- 
terances of his lips have seemed cold 
and formal; even imagination has 
lost its Hopeful glow. A heaviness 
and gloom has ovprshadowed him, 
and inwardly he has sharply rebuked 
himself for his seemingly unsympa- 
thetic-attitude: Reason asks, Of what 
use have been all his years of study 
and experience if they will not yield 
him a single expression of genuine 
comfort to give to a fellow-man in 
time of distress? ikike Job’s com- 
forters, such a one can only commis- 
erate with the unfortunate, and wait 
untih some gentle EHithu comes to 
teach him that true comfort is the 
art of changing the current of thought 
from a-.material to a spiritual basis, 
fmparting positive cheer and allevi- 
ating pain. The importance of being 
able to give the right kind of sym- 
pathy to another has been most de- 
lightfully expressed in a few lines by 
A. E. Hamilton: 


“Ask God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art: 

That thou may’st consecrated be 
And set apart 

Unto a life of sympathy. 

For heavy is the weight of ill 

; In every heart; 

And comforters are needed much 
Of Christiike touch.” 


So in keeping with the Christian 


mes that Mrs. Eddy quotes them in 
elosing her book, “Retrospection and 
" (p. 95), where she 


ence that the ability to comfort, heal, 
and uplift others comes from an in- 
mate love for God and man which 
finds its outward expression in doing 
good to all who come within the 


one gives of comfort and good cheer, 
the more ene has to give, and the 
better he understands how to reach a 
helping band to the sinning as well 
as to the sorrowing. He also learns 
to bring al] the irradiance of experi- 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


neither be barren nor unfrultful In 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” One who understands the 
nature of Jesus, and practices the 
mental qualities he manifested, can 
likewise enter into the spirit of lov-— 


ing sympathy which comforts, heals, 
and benefits others. Jesus knew how 
sorely the hearts of men are tried 
and tempted,’ and he longed to enfold 
all the world in his great, comforting 
love. “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” he 
cried upon one occasion as he looked 
out upon the beautiful city, “thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, even as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not!” With what yearn- 
ing he seems to stretch forth his 
hands while he calls, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy - 
laden, and I will give you rest.” What 
greater art could there be than that 
of being able to administer the com- 
fort of health to those who are sick; 
of bringing back a lost sense of hear- - 
ing to the deaf; of giving sight to the 
blind, or of restoring an only son to 
a widowed mother? 

Before the advent of Jesus the art 
of giving the right kind of comfort to 
one’s fellow-men had been little un- - 
derstood and rarely cultivated, not- 
withstanding the fact that one of the 
prophets represents God as saying, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” 
and, again, as giving the assurance, 
“As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you.” Yet even Jesus 
was not able to express to humanity 
all he knew of the comfort of that. 
spiritual understanding which was 
yet to be developed in human con- 
sciousness and demonstrated in daily 
life; for he said, “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with 
you for ever.” Mrs. Eddy, in “Science 
and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 65), in quoting these words 
of Jesus, writes: “This Comforter I 
understand to be Divine Science.” 
She further elucidates this idea (ibid., 
p. 127) as follows: “Science is an™ 
emanation of divine Mind, and is 


ence, observation, and culture into 
this focus of human sympathy, that | 
he may light the torch of heavenly | 
comfort. 

With some persons the ability to 
impart real help and comfort to those 
in distress seems to come asa natural 
gift; others may need to acquire it 
in the progressive manner pointed 
out by the Apostle Peter, who writes: 
“Add to your faith virtue; and to 
virtue knowledge; and to knowledge 
temperance; and to temperance pa- 
tlence® and to patience godliness: 
and to godliness brotherly kindness: 
and to brotherly kindness charity. 
For if these things be in you, and 
abound, they make you that ye shall 


alone able to interpret God aright. It 
ihas a spiritual, and not a material 
origin. It is a divine utterance,—the 
Comforter which leadeth into all 
truth.” 

Christian Science today is bringing 
to humanity a comfort it never before 
has known. Not only is it healing the 
sick and the sinning, and uplifting 
those who have been weighed down 
with sorrow and oppression; but it is 
teaching men, women, and children 
that the art of giving help and com- 


fort to others comes through an un- 
derstanding of the constant, abiding, 
and ever operating love of God and 
its availability to meet every human 


need. 


Influences 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
He loved the forest—and his’ 


And ss as any skyward-poiat- 
ing 


He bacon to stand when manciaing| 
storms swept by 

And wait for stars above the timber- | 
line. 


He loved the mountains—and a 
grandeur grew 

Within his thoughts, and when steep 
ways he trod, 

He only strove to gain a loftier view 

Or reach that sunimit where man 


_ Speaks with God. 
At last, he came to live beside the 
sea, 
And as he watched its moonlit paths 
un wihd, 
He felt his love flow outward, full 


Sa free, 
Until it met and circled all mankind! 
Lucie Haskell Hill. 


- Hollyhock Week 


This is hollybock week, and the 
forest of gayly draped stalks flanks 
half the length of the long walk, 
overfiows the corner of the bank 
‘Wall, and straggies in a crowd 
Howard, the barn, where it forms a 

w.about the chicken house. The 
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The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 

It is published in the follow- 
ing styles and bindings: 
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STOCK MARKET 
CONTINUES TO | 


7 Ort ee = aoe “te =] eee @o «© » - 


with the marking up of the call money 


rate to 5 per cent was resumed in to- | 1600 Am 

day's brief session of the stock market! 1060 Am 
i @£ 

the &steel, motor, public utility and | ts _- 

railroad groups. | 1000 Am 


» With new leaders brought forward in 


United States Steel common met 
With heavy profit-taking around its 


ing influenced by reports that less 
than 15 per cent of the floating sup- 
‘ ply of stock was in brokers’ hands. 


associated with predictions of an early 


of specialties, particularly Radio Cor-| 49 Rarnadall A. 
+ poration, Public Service of New. 200 Belding 
+ Jersey, Woolworth and Internationa] 1800 Beth Stee] . 
+ Combustion. | 100 Beth Stl 7% 
The closing was firm. Trading was! 500 Bloom'dale 


heavy for a half holiday, total sales — 
’ 
? 
, 
' 
e 
. 


local gas, company stocks. 


_ IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK | zine 
: GOOD, SAYS EXPERT 30« 
NEW YORK, July 31—In a discus- | 400 © 


, sion of the business situation, Dr.| 500 Chi M&SP ct 

» Lewis H. Haney, director of the New. 300 CHIMARE. ai 

+ York University Research Bureau, in | 100 Mees 

i this week's Textile World, says that 500 Chi 

' the outlook is for continued good gen- 100 Chj 
eral business during the next few '10000 Chi R I 


months, but that the period beyond 200 Chi 
200 Childs 


400 Chile Cop ., 
He says: Boe. - 
wen , -00 Christie Br.. 
While no serious industrial mal- | 31400 Chrysler 
adjustments have appeared and ac-| 30 Coca Cola 
cordingly there are no indications of | 400 Colo F & I 


any severe decline in business ahead,| 600 Collins 
200 Col Carbon.. 

400 Col. Gas . 

lack punch. On the average the de- "aha Sal Gas 


mand for goods is not strong. | 100 Com Cred 
“As we size up the situation it is! 100Com Cred pf § 
that industry has long been geared up 100 Com 


to meet a rather extraordinary volume 5600 Congoleum 
1600 Con Dist 

. (45100 Con Gas ... 

that has existed most of the time since | 100 Con Textile. 


the war. Gradually these requirements! 700 Cont Can is. 


that is highly uncertain. 


something is lacking. The markets | 


of domestic and foreign requirements i] 


. 


have been satisfied. | 100 Cont 


Building activity, which has been | 1100 Cont 
5300 Corn Prd 
Coty 


one of the underlying sources of 
strength in commodity markets, has 


caught up with demand and is declin- 2100 Cuba rts 


ing. The total production of automo- 800 Cuba Co .. 
biles threatens to become excessive.” 100 Cuba Cane.. 
-——— 100 Cub Am S... 2 
169 Cum Dom 8. % 
WHEAT PRICE Rv jonmas Pie 
— , , 800 Dupont ..... 
TREND UNEVEN 1500 Davison 
1500 Del Lac& W .1461, 
9 ; 
Py the Associated Presse etes ee was: 


range of about 2%c. Corn, oats and 


Bagging all around. 

Opening grain prices follow: Wheat 
“e—July 1.47, Sept. 1.44%. Dec. 1.48% ; 
corn—July 76%, Sept. 84%. Dec. 87%: 
oats— July 41%, Sept. 43%, Dec. 461%. 


—_ 


NEW YORK, July 31—The last half 
of 1926 should be a big half-year for 
motor companies generally,” said 
President A. R. Erskine ef Studebaker 
Corporation. 


for motor companies because I think 


out the country is good.” ‘200 Grt Nor Ore 19% 
900 Gulf Mobile. 35 
U. S. CAST IRON PIPE 100 Gulf Mo pf.106 
7 eel... 
OUTLOOK EXCELLENT) 702 Gu't. So...» 37% 
NEW YORK, July 31 (P)—Produc- 


petition. 


700 In 
United States Cast Iron Pipe &| 4800 Int Cmnt rts. 
8400 Int Comb ... 
Foundry, leader in this country, is Ha G 


ed to virtual capacity for several 
months ahead. 7 hee earnings for 
. 1926 are around $40 a share on the 
~ €ommon, 


RAILWAY EARNINGS : 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
j 1926. 1925 : 
ne Bross ........815,533,968 $13,464,647 100 Kinne 
et ere ee eee eee eeeene 2,827,103 1,584,451 11 .resge ‘ef 8 
Six months’ gross.. 85,227,786 75,155,820; 300 Kage DS.... 22 
MOO ada. seeceseses 13,956,687 7,797,646 og Soe ae 
a COLORADO & SOUTHERN 300 Lehigh. Val. 91 
(Including Fort Worth & Denver City 100 Lehn Fink.. 
. , and Wichita Valley) 1206 Lago O 


: 1926 1925 
une gross ........ $2,026,702 $1,874,073 | 300 Loft Inc 
356,161 251.2 


et oper income... 


f 228 200 | 
* Bix months’ gross., 12,077,029 11,498,841 200 Lou 


Net. oper income... 2.202.876 1,816,418 400 ] 
¥ oman | 8001 
CREOLE SYNDICATE PURCHASE | 5200 
NEW TORE J 31 (P)—An interest 


fn the Creol owner la 
fs been reheaee te wen uela. 
sa] if a9 
‘does not 


| the 
properties by a larger oil coni- ito 


Pany. 7 


_ RAISE FRENCH BOND RATES in | 

_» PARIS, July 31. e Poincaré| _ 10° 
ment baa: 2 to. raise the yrs 
rate on ual national defense | +55 
from & per cent to 6 per ‘cent, 


ad a a es e* ke 
ay # » 
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cent, quarterly bonds at 
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2.60 per monthly. bonds at 
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Markets at a Glance 


NEW YORK BOND MARKET 


Am Ag Chm'7t%s '41.... 
Am Express WU s C04 sia 
Beet Sugar 6s '35 


NEW YORK STOCK MARKET 


rails and motor | 104% 11’ S. Rubber he 


| shares lead rise. lA 
Irregular; local Sas issues A 
"A 


ore 


17500 Allied Ch 


100 Allied Ch pf.1 Foreign exchan 


ee 300 Abitibi rt 
300 Abitib owes 
RECORD GAINS 400 Adv-Ru .... 
4U ~ | 100 Ahumada 

| es: Steady: F ' 

| 900 NY ABA rts 5 ly; French 
300 NY Can pf.. 844% 
1200 NY Canners. 454% 
| 37200 NY Central..136 
200 NY C&StL. .181 
6800 NY NH&H.. 46% 
100 NY Ont&Ww. 23% 
100 Niag F pf... 28% 


700 Am 
Sugar: Holiday. 
400 Am 


13000 Am 


. - 


July jumped 10 cents short | Anglo- 
Armour & Co 5iga: ‘4: 
Associated Ofl 6a ' 


Gas, Motor and Steel Issues| &° yet enh 
Are Prominent—Pools 100 Am B 
Again Active 1700 Am 
ielididadiatetetiiaitabitensai : 400 Am 


} 200 Am 

NEW YORK, July 31 ()—The up-!| 300 Am 
ward movement of stock prices, which | 2800 Am 
was interrupted by a heavy selling) to Am 
movement late yesterday coincident | 449 Am f 


(orn: Easy; better crop reporta, 


200 North A pf. 50% 
3h Hogs: Generally steady, 
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a FOREIGN BONDS 
1100 Packard M.. 42\ 


ie 8 
Gov 68 Oct , ee 4 


20 Industrials 20 Ralir'd 
100 Pan-Am WB 387%, , 143.28 
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200 Am 
* recent high level but offerings were | 12500 Am 
» Well absorbed while General Motors | 4000 Am TAT wi 
I ™ : ee u@ fies ‘ hort cover- | 1900 Am ww rke. 
worked higher on active s | Pe A 


300 Penn Seabd 
1300 Peoples Gas,.1241, 
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3900 Anaconda 
100 Armour A 
600 Armour RC, 

\ risse in local gas stocks was; 1200 Arnold Cons. 

The ri ad 200 Asso DG .. 


. 4100 
and favorable decision of the so-. 200 Atchiogn i? 


called “dollar gas law.” Youngstown | 100 Atl Birm@&A 

Sheet & Tube assued the leadership! 7400 Atl Coast L 29 

of the steel group by jumping nearly , 1000 At) Refin 

5 points to a new 1926 high at 90%. {; 500 AustinN ... 
Nash, Studebaker and Hudson all; 300 Auto Knitter. — 

recorded sharp gains in the motor } 4,504 oe ty 

group. Pools were active in a number | 100 Raltt&O pf |. 
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| 10 public utilities ....., 
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| Combined average ..... 94.9: $ 
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: | Combined year ago...., 
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4831 Am Tel rts... 
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100 Bloom'd : . 7 , nn 
aggregating $00,000 shares. 5400 Br Edison 
Bond prices held steady in colorless $200 Rr ee 
trading. The best display of activity | 200 Brown 
Was given by Brooklyn Union Gas 51gs, 200 Bruns 
which rallied more than 3 points in 200 Burns Br A 140 


) J 490 Byers Co .. ! 


Price movements of railroad liens aoe os 

1 Were again mixed, moderate advances | 200 
in Erie general 4s and Denver & Rio; gnc 
Grande Western 5s contrasting with 0c 
the heaviness of Frisco adjustment 6s ' 200. 
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but buying failed to become aggres- ac — ag ge ned 
sive and the advance was soon more! 100 Elec Boat... 
than wiped out. 100 Eq Bail pt A 

Starting at Y4sc off to 1%c up, wheat 4100 Elec L&P ct 
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the first half of 1926 
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po Rigg or ngs gg mal familiar | 7 Atl Ref pf ie : ., a P . 6 2 41 | Coaadian Bx., 1.005-33 grain. 65,000 bushels having "been re-/ .2-) poorly with those of previous The Commonwealth 
Atlas Tack ..... tPer thousand, vertes have not been heavy recently. ¥ : Savin & Loan A " 
consolidation, and likewise with indi- Austin Nichols.. Qats have been inclined to drag, and All-rail shipment of coal and the use £8 ssn ee 
vidual plans that have been underway Nich pf, rye has also been a little easter rela- of colliers too large to pass through; a bullding and lean association in 
for some time, maintain that the rea- STANLEY COMPANY OF AMERICA the canal have been factors in the de- MIAMI, FLA. 
pecifically, th a Lore. % 122% 24 1 . £190 20 i Compene ot Astarion itrecties will mee St _S26,000.000 bushels compared WKB | 5 dullness generally in the coastwise | has never lost a dollar; has not 2 lee today 
ton. Speaking more s eo, SOY fo 01%, ) ntertype . 1,005,000,000 bushels a year ago. ‘that it would di ae 
mean that ee Pegg of oye spo nate B Omi. . . i ie 1% : ; ! 31 Jordan Mot .... early next week, when, it is understocod shipping business. lereased its anets 200% in hg it 
os 80. Comte of boc te ye anaes & oh — ae 4S a : Me Kans Gite. Be pt . no tha ig Blayy = ug oe companies, A, M. BYERS INCOME 2100 vessels passed through the canal, wish, withdraw as you please. 
is little chance for them to get more ) ; ty . 3 . oj vauee ” ;* *** | with a total of 7@ theaters and motion; A. M. L'yers Company consolidated net | A&BTecating 1,406,639 gross tons. This —" wae cane, 
than a moderate return on their invest- : . pict tions con J | ; aon 
: on since early [terest and federal taxes for the quarter| 137 tons in 1925. 441 N. E. Ist Aven Flori 
ment and that speculators feel that EL Sates Or > conch, citae T pee cant) Cieage tamanes wesenbed-imeety 1321 ue, Miami, da 
road shares have been largely taken Seth guy: the. 3 sas%t 192% — eens ferred dividends to $1.35 a share on! 909 tons from 271.881 in the first half | 
away. : .. Bloomingdale .. | 1 i 30% 
% 4% #«.. Booth Fish 1 6 6 6's 
Money Slightly Firmer ° a oY ment of Agriculture eae farm prices | sware, in the quarter ended Dec. 31, 1925.; the next lowest six months’ period, 
4 points to 135 per cent of 399,520 tons in 1924. INSU 
actual earnings so far this year furnis ee et 15 and July RANCE 
all the evidence that anyone could ask 5. tare prene- ve decreased THREAD PLANT CLOSES of Every Description 
for as to the volume of business being 4 points we year, rn PAWTUCKET. R. I. July 21 @—| YALE & TOWNE PROFITS UP 
. . dh agen ure comm poin Tiree thousand employees of the J. @) Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. net amass Sa, Bostos 
gree prosperity existing in declined 
country. Such a situation, it would in New Engiand, will be idle from Aug, |¢ral taxes for the quarter ended June : 
ve om bound to be reflected in due. _ COTTON ESTIMATES 13 until the end of the month. Notices / 30 is equal to $1.50 a share (par $25) on Telephone Rector 1163 
) NEW YORK, July 31—J. Ls Jay & Co. ed yesterday in the 11 mills. | $10,000,000 stock. compared with $59),332, oo 
rities. ton duly WS at O00 per ‘cent, nt ye erations at the plant within the last 1¢ | ter, and $469,566, or $1.17 a share, in the 
Money continued extremely easy | ni “tn | a weeks. oe ee June quarter of 1925. Net for the first A . 2 
throughout the week. There was an | abandonment or ret : six me x 198.391 “equals $2.98 Deposits Go on Interest ; 
' | bales, linters UNITED STATES STORES CORP. . at y 
4 to 5 per cent yesterday. This, how- | CHICAGO, July 31—Salen of United a share, in the first half of 1935. NORTH END SAVINGS BANK 
Ward two weeks of July were $1,327,478, com-| LARGE BROWN SHOE CO. SALES 52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
with $1,272,368 in the like period ST. LOUIS, July 31—Brown Shoe an-. 
tajed $13,429,099, compared with $117,624,-' had since the war period. Orders booked 
$40. totaledy $1,300,000. 
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ever, was regarded logical in view of 
the fact that for two days in succes- | 
sion the transactions in stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange alone were 
far in excess of 2,000,000 shares. 
Yesterday was the last day of the 
week, and likewise of the month, for 
the arranging of lonns. Brokers had to 
take care of thei: accommodations 
until next Monday morning, while 
corporations had to finish their prepa- 
ration for the large interest disburse- 
ments that they will make at the same 
time. Most authorities, while admit- 
ting that the tone of the money market ’ 
may be firmer during the next two or ¥ ; Chandler 
three months, do not look for anything 7 C 
approaching stringency. f : 


BIGGEST BAKERY IN 
_ SOUTH FOR MIAMI | 


MIAMI, July 31—Seybold Baking 
Company will break ground Aug. 1 for 
@ $1,500,000 plant in N. W. Twentieth . 
Street, to be the largest baking unit ‘ f 77 py By: eee 
in the south, according to Harry D. jj9¢:" 31:9:3 ht 990 B+ 3% ‘* Mid Con Pet pf. 
Tipton, president of the Southern Bak- | 12¢ , fore | oe _ Middle St Oil... 
ing Company, of which Seybold Baking eS Midland St pf.. 
Company is the Miami subsidiary. 

The new plant is expected to be , 2 : + 
ready for operation by Nov. 15. Capac-! (3, 79%  3%CI Bosse 52 +s 
ity will be 250,000 pounds of bread a “"? , ° 600 52 6 
day. The company will also have new 
plant in Daytona Beach and Tampa. 
Stock of the Seybold Company will be ‘ 
increased to take caré of the building os cue 

' program and enlargement. 48% 34% hou Aik - 


sion to be pessimistic over the rail-| 5 > 8 Anaconda Ingereol Rand . supplies. The fact that the spring |this improvement is more spotty. 
Armour lll A... 3200 15 ny ae 1) %, Inspiration 
of the northwest mills. | Boston 
the corresponding month a year af0.; 23, 20 “. tint Cement * ete 
ae ; l | Ceechosiovakia absorbing the realizing sales. aoe 
? utumn. 2 Atchison +++ 90600 189 138 WE HAVE ALWAYS PAID 
tailroads physically and financtaliv | 500 ta ‘ 66a, ‘4% Bit get : 
> ? Atl Coast Line.. 21600 222 215 220 4 | ay | es eo. 4984 ber. Th 
even before. B% 33%. Atl G& WI ry - se 9950 9950 . of 5% cents under the September © continued light. Figures of vessels, 
rted 'of-condition so far. De-/| — 
with the general question’ of raiJroad . Atlas Powd .... i ow years. 
Knitter ... 1700 tively. World's crop of rye is estimated . re : 
sum Se to be Doud Iardaty at Weabing- cline of the Cape Cod Canal, as well 
Balt & Ohio pf. Kan City So .. they will ratify the contracts entered . In the first six months of this year | State supervision and control. 
that investors have decided that there . 
for these| Income of $299,232 after depreciation, in-| compares with 2018 vessels and 1,154,- 
opportunities for wide swings in rail- seu 3 
FARM PRICES : 0.000 no-par common shares, compared | of 1995 to 345,656 in the first six months | " 
with $426,432, 2.32 hare, in th | 
as WASHINGTON, July 31—The Depart- Seettioaa quarter and $364,403, oF $1.09 | Of this year, but is considerably below | rion, usse JU. 
The figures as to ee —_ | vores 104% 107 : 
handled by the railroads and the de- t 
wenthe 6 58 oe oO ba 8 — P. ta, Inc., the largest thread plant | of $601.989 after depreeia:ion and fed-/| ,,. Broadway --..-- + New York 
7 were post 
time in the market for railroad secu- | This will be the third suspension of op- jor $1.49 a share, In the preceding quar- 
yield, allow! 
i —— six months of $1,193,321 equais $2.95 a | 
advance in the rate for call loans from | * r 
WARD BAKING COMPANT States Stores Corporation for the first 
Saies from Jan. 1, 1926, to-! nounced last week was the best it has JOIN OUR VACATION CLUB 
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DU PONT CO. SHOWS 
EXCELLENT EARNINGS 


Reports $14.51 Share on Com- 
mon, Against $6.70 Year Ago 


‘ee. Se 
yt tae ft : F 33 ; Type 400 85 WILMINGTON, July 31—The state- 
Bets i" m.. : 00 33 33 33 Sai : Ga: P 800 464 46 ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

, - 54% % Co. for six months to June 30, 1926, 


Public Serv 7%. ‘ .1 & : aie +4 fas ; | Shows earnings, after deducting de- 
Pub 7% vf... 100100 100. 100 + & % 84 U - 500 93% 93 93 + ...|; Denture stock dividends and fixed 
ees Ri. aN My Be charges, of $19,315,384 applicable to 

~ "3900 114 112% 113 the common stock. This is $14.51 a 
. corresponding six months of last year. 
The income and profit and toss 
statement for the six months includes 
actual dividends received from the 
company's investment in General Mo- 
tors Corporation. The statement in- 
cludes as. income, $6,654,145 received 
on Jan. 7, as an extra dividend of $5 a 
share paid by Genera! Motors Corpora- 
tion on its common stock: the distri- 
bution of a like amount as an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent paid Jan. & on 
the Du Pont Company's common steck 
is included as a dividend distribution. 
An amount of $5,523,316, received on 
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BARNET LEATHER PROFIT 
Barnet Leather reports for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1926, net profit of $83,750 

after depreciation and ral tax Col GashkE pt 200 115° ... |188 — 150 
equal, after 7 per cent preferred divide Collins@&A pf.. 4 | 1128456 123456 
requirements, to $1.65 a share earned on Cc Credit .. 600 28 a 
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; - Com Solvents B 
months of 19 totaled $158,784, equal -. Congoleum ,,. 111600 nv pe pf oe 106 
to $3.09 a share of common, compares 6 2 -. Con Disth ..... 347 Dairy . tii Pt @& Lt A‘ 3400 
with $118,406, or $1.65 a share of common, Con Ges coe 1884 Dept Sto... 


00 
‘* . 00 . 
in the first half of the previous year. Cont, Text .cec. UF Shes 21 hss 4 _ e signs 


e — an oveeene 14900 120 28 La i 1 Du niin 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER ont Ins ...+66. 128% 129% + . | 7 ‘ aye tch.,.. 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner reports net Rent Rotts .+« Iie : 4 + fi "Eye RR i Si Vere ; my gel AD 
profit of $786,799 after expenses and fed- ue J A Sh Lead 
l for the six months ended June 
30, equsl to $3.14 a share on 250,000 
es of no- stock, compared witn 
$541,975, or $2.16 a share, in the first 
half of 1925. Net profit for the second 
quarter of 1926 totaled $346,860, or $1.38 
439,938, or $1.75 
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CHINA BUYING 


MORE LUMBER: 


| Minimum space four lines. 


Shipments From the Pactie| 


Coast Reported to Be 
Inereasing 


ER A en 


American lumber, especially the 
Pacific coast varieties, is being 
hought in large quantities by 


chinese consumers for use in erect-_ 
ng new houses and office buildings | 


in Shanghai and other protected 
“treaty ports,” to house the people 
who are coming in to those places 
rom the interior, aecording to 
James H. Smiley, assitant trade com- 
missioner, who has just returned to 
Boston from his station at Shanghai. 
Mr. Smiley was s? at the 
Boston office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for a year, in 1921, and 
is now starting an itinerary of calls 
at various cities of the country to 
aid manufacturers and exporters in 
trade problems relative to China, 
While the exodus of wealthy 
Chinese business me n 
ports, which follow: 
activities in the inter 
aditional capital ay 
those centers of commerce, 
building policies of the 
leaders will improve interior com- 
munications, ameliorating 


tioned 


United 


_the military 
business to 
the road 


thus 


absence 


caused by the of 
cilities, 


transportation?f he said, 
Demand tor Leather Goods 
Consumption of American, partic- 
ularly New England, ‘eather in China 
is slowly increasing, he said, one 
cause for which 
Western style 


is 
footwear 


can leather wears well, 
factory service, and is highly 
sirable during rainy seasons. 
said: 
“From an i 
development 
outside of the treaty ports. 
military parties constitute 
tarding forces. The Alesire 
Chinese industrialist to 
cotton mill, a power plant, 
other form of enterprise is dis- 
couraged by the imminent possibility 


immediate 


of a 


States | 


to the treaty | 


. has brought | 


military 


the | 
adverse conditions which have been) 
efficient | 


the adoption of ; 
in China. | 
The native Chinese find that Ameri- | 
gives Satis- | 
de- 
He r 


ndustrial point of view, 
there appears to be no prospects of | ; 
in China, | lecete 
The | 
the re-| 


establish a Glad 
or any | 


| General Classified 


ertisements nder this heading 
pe se in all saiaes of The Christian 
Science Monitor. ate 50 cents a line. 


_ REAL ESTATE 


Real Estate 
Landscape 
Paintings, 
from Coast 
to Ceast 

for 20 Years 


GIBSON 
CATLETT'S 
STUDIOS 


3117 
CHICAGO 
505 Times Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
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Togan Bivd. | 


Professional Bldg 
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REAT, ESTATE 
SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 
rhe opportunities fer overnight riches 
net exist with us, but we have several 
proper rties that ean be pure hased to advantage 
practically insuring substantial profita with en- 
tire satety. We thorenghliy enier 
protite for our hon-resident friends. 
all details. Now is a particularly favorable 
time to purchase. Write us or visit our office. 
MYRAN BROS,, Incerporated, 1911 Broadway, 
Oakland, California. 
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LOS ANGELES CALIF.—& 
bungalow in beautiful Carthay Center, 
FOR SALE 
Rig lot ao in| ing new Beveysis 
(3 chambers: medern and wéll 
Nine from cost f £15. 500 to 
SutkM) to $5000. as down payment, 
KAMRATH, 247 We ~atern Arve. 
WH. R338 or GRanit 45 os 


HOLLY hed Oop. CAL IF. 
Anythi in Real Mstate 
ROBERT Po FEILER, Realtor 
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FLORIDA sale, new home. 
architecture ooms, fireplace, 
‘rooms, tiled hath built-in tub and 
i} jet sox13e e® garage: in Edenh 
development 
H, BOULTON, 
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; a 
; t 


ime, ex- 
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TO LET— FU RNISHED 
1.08 ANG ELES, 
N1i7-523 Sa. Rampart, 
ony, delightful singles 
tte, beautifully furnished. daily maid 
evator garden adivining, centrally 
R and a cars and bis to do or. 


Wilshire Dis- 
and donbles 


The Nirvana Aste 
xpressing hospitality 
furnished; sunny, 
775 N. Orange 


How, A. Y woop, c AL F 
a - 


—o = ee 


‘CALIF... Vieforia 

to six reome«, cholecr 

eet attractive 
as en 


Las ANGS I ES 
Apartment Hetel ne 
loca tion te rr hyeliness or 


j TAtes, . 2 4 Wilsti re Bird. 


of having his business subjected to) 


exorbitant taxes by the military com-' 


manders in his district. 
“In the treat 
is different. 


here, money may 


invested with the assurance of pro- | 


tection with reasonable returns for | 
expended effort. Flour mills cperat-| 
ing in these foreign settlements have 
just completed a successful year and 
many of the owners already have) 
completed plans for new mills and 
enlargement of existing establish- 
ments: American producers of such! 


machinery have an opportunity just. 


now to sell their goods there. 


“An important and interesting fac-| 
tor in the economic and political 


structure of China is the student— 
“Young China.” These future bust 
ness men have acquired western 


ideas of progress and undoubtedly. 


exert a powerful influence upon the: 
future economic life of the country. 


While chaos still is apparent in tlic) 
the continuance of, ~~. 
is reassuring; ' 
and in the progress which is expected | 
to accompany a return to normal con- | 


life of China, 
trade and business 


ditions, the methods and ideas of’ 


“Young China” may be expected to) 


play a leading part. 
Changing Conditions 

“Only the adaptability of the Chi- 
nese merchant to changing and un- 
certain conditions has enabled him 
to maintain his business, though the 
more recent interference of the mili-| 
tary have necessitated the conduct of 


that business on a hand-to-mouth | 
This also tended to prevent) 
undue expansion, resulting in the __ 


basis. 


slow progress of Chinese trade, in) 
spite ofethe adverse circumstances 
‘which affect it. 


“Although of 


the construction 


roads in the interior by campaign- | 
ing militarists undoubtedly will Have 
a beneficial effect upon the country’s | 
the | 


transportation in the future, 
present transport conditions consti- 


tute one of the most adverse factors. 
Railroad serv- | 


in China’s situation. 


ice is spasmodic and entirely und® | 
authorities | 
of | 
importance | 
than the movement of merchandise. | 


the control of military 
who deem the transportation 
troops of much more 


“Rolling stock is scarce, the rev- 


enues of the railroad lines for op- | 


erating expenses have disappeared, 


and there are few funds available for | 


maintenance. Nevertheless, the for- 
“eign trade of China has been main- 
tained at a remarkably high level. 
Imports in 1925 have declined some- 
what, with exports showing a corre- 
sponding increase. This ability to 
sustain trade in the face of severe 
obstacles is a commentary upon the 
trade virility of China.” 


Public Story Tellers 
Amuse Chicago Children 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO—At a rustic pavilion 
oh the east side of the North 
Pond in Lincoln Park here, expert 
story tellers from the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library gather groups of chil- 
dren about them and hold their in- 
teres‘ in tales of wonderment and 
stories of struggles of mankind to 
reach his present sta‘: «-d with 
other stories of progress and in- 
spiration. This ancient art is prac- 
ticed by the library folk every Fri- 
day afternoon at the pavilion. 
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LA 


Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Science Monitor are re- 
ceived at the following advertising 
offices: 


BOSTON 

107 Falmouth ~A wan Back Bay 4330 
270 Madison Ave... Tel. Caledonia 2706 
2 Adelphi Terrace, | ttt Gerrard 5422 
Faubourg St, Honore Tel. Elysée 91-99 
Germ agent OnHCR S O 

PHILADELPHIA z 
902 For Bidg. Tel. Rittenhouse 9186 


G 
on Wabash 7182 


Tel. Cadillac 5025 
ANSAS Rt 
705 Commerce 1 . Delaware 027% 


BAN Faanc ChACO 
os Market 8 Tel. Sutter 7240 
Tos ANGELES 
620 Van Nuys saab Tel. FAber 2080 
763 Empire Tel. Main 8904 
hs AND, ORE, 
1022 N, W. Bank Bidg. Tel. Main 0420 
hy Local Adcuntietns Reprenante- 
in ny cities ft emt the 
United Ptates and other coun ries, 


y ports, the situation | 
be) 


2701 W ilshire tle 
| Los Angeles 
A distinctive and an ideally located 
| Apartment Hotel unexcelled for Comfort 
| and Service. The Hotel rooms are avail- 
able for transient and permanent guests, 


} 
| 


| ____ SUMMER PROPERTY __ 
' WINNIPESAUKEE LAKE © 
ESTATES AND CAMPS 


H. STEWART BOSSON 
Meredith Neck, N. H, 


ROOMS TO LET | 


PA. ~¢ lean 


PHILADELPHIA, 
pone ae fair rates; 
ntral; bus direct to Seequl. 
108 N. 18th St. Reservations. 


HOMES WITH ATPESTION._ 


“THE ALOHA, Winthrop Hids.. 
= the-Sea—A home to meet th 
rienced —e, 


aaa am ee « 
Ocean 


reques 
104 Highland. Tel. 


_ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—MEN _ 


SAL ARIED ~ POBITIONS, $20 te $25,000 
—The undersigned 
, kanized sorviennee 26 years’ reco 
ing, through ich sootinianetee 
‘tated for positions of 
\.the procedure is individualized to each client’ " 
| personal requirements; your identity cov 
and pre . 
| plormen agency. 
, dress for details. R. W. 
Dewntown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SERVICE BURE AU 


. 


Metropolitan 5078 Tucker 5893 
| NEW ERA PLACEMENT BUREAU ( Agey.) 


| Intelligent service for placement in OFFICES 
(and HOMES: registration in ‘person 
w. Hellman Bidg. 


230-31 H. Lon Angeles 


_CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES 


THE FIRST Cc ‘HU RCH OF CURIST, SC Ik N. 
TIST, The Mother Church, Palmoath, Norway. 
(and St. Paut Sts., Boaton, Mass. Sunday 
} services at 10:45 a. m., Subject for The 
Mother Church and all ite Dranch o niza- 
tions. “‘Love.'" Sunday Secheol tn The 
| Chures at 10:45, 

Weinesday evening 


at 7:30 During the 


ning service is omitted. 


Local Classified 


Advertisements under this headin 
|appear in this edition only, Rate 2 
| cents a line. Minimum space three lines, 
minimum order four lines. (An adver- 
itisement measuring three lines must 
| call for at least two insertions.) 


ROOMS TOLET  __ 


BOSTON, “MASS... as ‘Gaincbese St.. Suite 3-~ 
Light, cool rooms near Christian Sejence church ; 
transients ar gs prices very reason- 
able. _ Mrs, Clark. Tel. ‘Copley 6816-MK., 


BOSTON, 178 Huntington Ave, Suite 2—~ 
Nicely furnished reoms for permanent or tran- 
sient guests, with running water add elevator. 
Tel. Cop. 5334-W. 


BOSTON, 304 Riverway, Apartment 12 
-—Commodious single or double cool room, 
excellent beds a closet. Telephone 
Regent 4454 J. K, 


BOSTON, MASS., 79 Gainsborough &t,-— 
Pleasant room with all home ‘Iike privileges at 
MKS. N. GAKDNE “Re 8, Copley 5 52-W, 


GRanite 6451 


price £44, 00), | 


Ashton Arms and Seepeeend | 


other | 
Testimonial meeting every | 


Dy iainese 


do | 
| Pee, 


making | 
We handle | 


i rage 
| grounda; 


setuced ' 


Phone I 


Spanish , 
3 large bed- | 
shower: | 


' 
i 


= | fers, 


} 


i stimomer home, 
| farin 


_ boating. 


lbrive. | 


Arme., | 


Local Classified Advertisements 


Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition only. Rate 25 
cents a line. Minimum space three lines, minimum order four lines. 
vertisement measuring three lines must call for at least two insertions.) 


(An ad-, 


| 
| 


ADVERTISEMENTS UNDER CITY HEADINGS 


ALABAMA 


REAL ESTATE 


For Sale or For Rent 


New, completely furnished home in Chequaquet 
overlooking Craigville Beach at Centerville 
on Cape Cod 
5S bedrooms, 3 baths, 2-car garage. Accommodations for serv- 
ants and chauffeur. Sale price $35,000. Rental for balance of 

season $1500. 


GEORGE 


CENTERVILLE, MASS 


_REAL ESTATE __ 


M. CHAPMAN, Realtor 


Telephone Hyannis 382-2 or 325-11 


M ASS NEWTON CENTER. 

Pe eae 69 BOWEN STREET 

FOR SALE—BReautiful home, 4 master's hed “Honestly wb 6 ts ts Om 6 ‘ 
3 bathe, large sun parler. averlooking | . ‘ , 

lawns and ovean, living reo with fireplace, Gutchel extie “ot mans, 8 og ee and 2 

breakfast room, dining reom, butler’s pantry, ne “dl . Me “ omeey: “a v. ee riy asin 

large Kitehen: servants’ dining reom, 4 maids — i mans o te thew eens ay ey in- 


rooms and bath, gardener’a cottage. car ga: | onded ' “y , hi 
workshop, toolheuse and laundry on eaeed purcagserry price FeQeunase. 


2 acres of land Far further infor- 
mation write Rex D202, The Christian Set. | 
ence Monitor, Raxtoan 


WINNIPESAUKEE LAKE | 


An Attractive Selection of 
Estates and Camps 


- 


~~ SOQUANTUM. 


en eee 


__HOMES WITH ATTENTION 
‘House-in-the-Pines 


Katahlished 1905 


16 onneses. Ave., Catonsville, Md, 
ear Baltimore 

A home for those desiring rest 

and care. Highlv recommended. 


Catonsville 3383 
MARYULANIT STATE 


CTenacre 


refinement, attractively appointed! 
harmonious environment fer atudr and reset; 
experienced care tf needed: illustrated bhook- 
(let. BMIIN. SASIae BAKMOKE, Princeton, 
iN, J. Vel. 272-% 


H. STEWART BOSSON 
Meredith Neck, New Hampshire 
( ‘ati aloe on Request 


“A lot means a home LICENSE 


A home means a lot” 
be . 
BONELLI-ADAMS CO. 
Realtors 


110° St ate _Stree , Boston 


HOLL1.IS 
Troms, 


Home of 


THB COLBURNS 
Well appointet attractive rest 
| ware and attention as desired: 
i lieense held. 60 Park St... Breekline, Maas. 
MRS. INEZ A. COLBURN __ Tel. _ Regent BALE. 


Stately  heuher entrance, colonial, | 
2 attractive frepiaces, 
4 excellent betrooms, tiled 
boas ilt in tub and shower; built 
bonilder with best grade materials 
"x00: residential section price 
cash $2500. BK. Vo BRAND &€ SON, 
ters, 188-30 Jamaica Ave., Hollis, 


heme with 


br 

curner plot | 
$12.04, , 
Ine., Real. | 
New York 


MFRS’ REPRESENTATIVES _ 


MOHAWK TRAIL 
1% acres Snitable 
farm or chicken | 
high elevation: | 
from bething and | 
16 Longweal Are., 


ONE MILE yrom 
45 miles from” Re«ton 
geen ee 
ing r nee 


for 
fruit 
‘MO ve tre ‘oe 
beautiful view, 


A 1. 
Maes, 


VERMONT 


The leading Manufacturer of fine 
lingerie, standard size and made- 
to-measure dresses, desires the 
service of a 


State Manager 
with direct selling experience, 
for Vermont 


F EL. D. 
Fr itchburdg 


FOR SALE —BU NGAL Ow 
het water heat 
The Chris. | 


6 rooms all hpry ements, 
abent Jt acre land: gatage. alxo f 
Call Crystal toe7-W Bex €- 251, 
tian Science Monitor, Reston, 


Aa ee tee me eR ne 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


w A NTED— About ” 
Beston and the Bay. 
_ RRAY, 5 Norway pireet, 


For full information write 
Stas = beaeraeets. To “ar | DIRECTOR OF SALES 
untington Ave. ; > , 
New apertment building, having all medern | The ROsEMAID COMPANY 
improvements, electric refrigeration, dining- GALION, OHDW. 


ettes, tiled bathrooms, awitchboard, etc, Ap- 

piy on premises. 
_ ERP. WANTED—WOMEN 
 HOUSEKERPER te ge te beach with 


Fenway Apartments 
Be family of two; ene whe is reliable and 


Furnished or Unfurnished can jain cooking: Christian Scientist 


preferred, Reply giving tele Rumber 
A quiet home; references required; in the | to Bex {- Cbristian Seieace Moni 

finest residential section of Boston; all modern | tor. Kos ton 

improvements; i, 2. 3 reoms; $40 op; near’ ~ 

Christian Scienve church and schools: agente in 

attendance. 131 Audubon Rd. and 1101 Boyl- | for high class ready- sage Pa atate refer. 


20. acre farm Rear 
THE SERVICE BU- 
- Boston 


r CO. 


af —— 


aERViC ry RUREAT, 
Tel, 


Furnished 


months of July and August the Sunday eve- | 


i lightful and secluded 


de 


, Kingston 5.3 


ston St., B. B. 1608. Tel. SPRING REALTY | ences and salary. Box W-20, The 
ton. | Relence Monitor, 270 Madises 7 a » New 
ic Laity. 

YOUNG WOMEN, Christian Scientiots 
ferred, willing te act a« attendant; also 
weman for mending, care lieen, ete, 
home for reset and study. Rex B-40, The Checten 
a Yer Reience Moalter, 270 Madison Ave., New 

ork BS ity, 


martments of 1-2-3 and | 
ers at reasonable ren 
apartments. THE 
Nerway &t., Boston. 


NICELY furnished a 
Taos vnuenel « 

unfurnished 
4 
. Back Bay 1781. 


3 THREE FIEL Ds” 

or Unfurnished Apartments | 
kitchenette and hath. 
Boston. Tel. As- 


SITUATIONS WANTED— WOMEN 


YOUNG LADY of Fe a oe ability 
indust rin t, 


2. 32 and 4 roeme, 
1376 Commouwenlth Are., 
pinwall TA20. 


WHY GO TO A HOTEL? 
When you cab have furnished apartment, 
ba th, bitchenette? ail Hemenway Rt - }., Rostoa. 


Chris 
fonitor, , 270 Madives _Are., New York ty. 


re a 


state maternity | 


~jn 


ere | 


PAL PAIL Oe ed 


- ZAC SMITH 


es silt Company 
PRINTING—ENGRAVING 
OFFICE FURNITURE 
2012 First Avenue 
“The House of Immediate Service” 


We Appreciate Your Business 


UTOPIA DRY CLEANERS 


J. R, JOYCE, Mgr. 
HIGH CLASS 
CLEANING 
and DYEING 

‘Tel. Main 6537 


ALLEN SILK SHOP, 


315 No. 20th Street 


Birmingham's Only Exclusive 
Silk Shop 


BIRMINGHAM 


(GUA sHoE 


“For 21 Years Alabama's Beat 
Bhoe Store” 


R LC > i 5 
Only GOOD Shoes 
For the Entire Family 


ae "Den’ t agk for your aire, » Gok to be Atted™ 


~ eee 


LOANS | 
APPRAISALS . 

JEROME TUCKER 
Real Fatate Agency 
First Ave., No., 
___ Phone: Main 6980 


a 


| 
“Marinellow eauty Parlors 


's AL ES 
j L EASES 


Realtors 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Expert Marcelling, Permanent Waving 


NEW YORK CITY~—-FPITTERS experienced | 
Christian | 
ork 


a 


Main 6046 
MASTERS TIRE CO. 
WOcCO PEP VULCANIZING 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
Bn at ae aon Se. 


Mobile 
EAT ‘SMITH'’S BREAD 
IT’S PURE 
SMITH’S- BAKERY 
GORDON SMITH, Prop. 
“Where Quality aed Purity Cowet™ 


192tl\y Third Arenne 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


Montgomery 
REEVES 
ELectric COMPANY 
“The Best Is the Cheapest” 
Phone 4007 


40 Commerce 


The Store of ladividuel Shops 
ALEX RICE, Inc. 
Court Square 


“Interstate Gasoline 
and Motor Ol!) will meet your every oil 
requirement, 


Interstate Oil Company, Inc. 


WINTHROP HIGHLANDS, MARS. Brand 
pew 4-reoml spartarents; near ocran, traines 
reasonable rent. MES. CORDWELL, 64 cum 
Ave. Orean (201-M. 


SUMMER PROPERTY 


ARTLEY HILL ESTATE 
FAMILY SUMMER HOME 


$11,500—A BARGAIN 
Jost the place for children, where they may 
revel a Nateore’s beauties in pure moun- 
taie ates beautiful scenery, house 17 reomea, 
screened porches, 70 windows, all plate glass; 
modern improvements: G00 ecres ef tand, 
—— impreved’ less than 4 hours’ ride from 
ten. MOLLIE O BRIEN TROEBGER, Sas- 
tens River, Yt. 


, MTUATIONS WANTED | 


pou 5% Piret-clasé rook and all. round man 

and chaefeur, comeerens rs! fag oe 4 reli- 

able: excellent references: an Sctentiets 

preferred, THE KERVICE BUREAT, #0 Nor- 
pway at... Boston, — Back Bay 178}. 


_ EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ON 
DAVIS SQUARE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
BUSINESS and DOMESTIC Positions 
247 Ele Kt., W. Somerville Tel, Prospect 3406 


sLamEta SMYTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Office Position for Discriminating People 
iS — io N. ¥., Suife 1406 Rarciny 1229 


FLORENCR SPENCEK—Sigh secre 
taries, executives, keepers, 
clerks. 2 West bird St.. N. ¥. ©. Bene Qp00, 


LOUISE C. HAHN—Opportenl for més 
Harpswell, | and women seeking office positions. Bway, 
New York City. Tesepbone Worth 1816. 


MISS AHRNSON AGENCY—<4overpesses, ia- 
Phone 


tins, 


SUMMER HONES TO LET 


BeauTiFu L BOMAZEE N isthnp 


irt the New Meadows Hiver, FE. 
Maine 

Two bungalows, sieeping lotge, 
water, esit wuter hathing. loating, 
clams, berries, ofl and wool stoves, 
screened porches, two skiffs; nicely furnished 
except linen; woodland and open on this de- 
IZ-aecre island: halance 
of season $200 or each bangalow $100; get | 
away from the city and spend a few weeks at 
this levely place: meteor boat extra EK. 
Kingston, H, Phone 


Pe 


spring 
fiathing. | 
fireplaces | fants’ nurses. attendants. house Keepers. 
Academy 0535. 228 we 106, _ N. Y. c. 


THE VOC ATIONAL BU REAU, Ine.. 

40th = &t., 4‘ommeretal positions 
imen and schieae ‘applicante: personal inter- 
| views only, o-2, except Saturday. 


 § 


DeMEKRITT, East’ 


oe SOLOISTS 


KOPRANO SOLOIST with sete h experience 
desires church position, vicinity New York 
City, Box W-30, The Christian Science Monl- 
ter, New York (City. 


ee 


SCITUATE 
SUMMER HOME 


Comfortable home for rent in Be neti 
rounds with many trees, 5 bedreoms, 
baths and separate suite fer servants; 

4-car gerage;: ail conveniences; newly 

renovated; setmi- 7s bathing beach. 

Telephone OWNER, Scituate 496-4, or 

write FP. 0, Bex 1s, Maes. 


270 Madison Avre., 


ATTORNEYS _ 


JOSEPH A. KLINE—COU NSELLO! OR AT LAW 
262 Washington Street 


fel. Main isa sates 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE-—-DICTAPHONE 
Very ttle nsage,. Phone Murray Hill 
8278, Suite 1206, 342 Madison Ave., New 
__ York Bain 


ROOK REPAIRING 
8. ERMAN, Successor to W, 


Hebindin All Kinds a9 
O4 Portland el. Hr ymarket bats 


LOPLI AD OL, 


Egypt, 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES TO LET 


FOR RENT at Biddeford Pines, ocean 
front, for August, a T-room cottage; all 
conveniences; rent reasonable. Apply to 

G, KE. KURTH, M. D. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


RMALI. WILT) CAMP, private beach, 
moter beat. cenvenient; world eell, 
THY KNOTE, Eastport, Maine. 


worms, 
DORO- 


BROOKLINE, MASS&. — Cool, 
outside rooms, nicely furnished: near car line: 
meals next door; all modern conveniences: 
+Christian Scientists preferred, Tel. Keg. 8777-J. 
ON, Indianapolis, | ind, 


comfortable 


71 Cariton St.. Near Beacon 
ave and cold water, also 
Christian 


BROOKLINE, 
~—Large front reom, 
small room; attractive surroundings: 
Scientists preferred, Regent 2026- W 


COMFORTABLE home for business women: 
weekly room rates $6, $8 and $10: unusual 
on thaaebiia facilities; mrals optional. BERTHA 
HEDENSKOG, 56 ‘Queensberry St., Kosten, — 


LADIES DESIRING ROOMS 
FENWAY CLUB 

offers you modern, attractive, reasonable ac- 

com moda tions; permanent and transients: fire- 

proof building; near Christian Science ehurch, 

1126 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Ken. 1902, 


NEW YORK CITY, 268 W. 84th—Attractive 
rooms, running water, kitchen privileges, home- 
like, elevator, After 4, Trafalgar , Harper, 


NEW YORK (106), 936 West End Aves, 
Apt. 5-E—Newly furnished outside rooms, 
ning water; business adults. CARMICHAEL, 


NEW YORK CITY eB Sontees Park West 
(66th), Apt. 4-N—Sing double room, 
kitchen; reasonable; on i 


850 W. 71 (Apt. 4-8)—Beantifal, 
sah double, river + a te ping; 
evator, GIFFPORD 


NEW ZOES. CITY, 315 W.P4th Bt. (2-¢; 
-—Light front room; also siiceescucdt rerona bie, 
Riverside 7608, 


SWAMPSCOTT. MARS., 76 Micnaieet hd.— 
Nicely furnished double room in attractive, 
quiet molgpecepees; pear beach. Tel. Break- 
ere 1015-M. A 


N cagl, 


ROOF REPAIRING 
Leaky Roofs sm 'sox"shss'""#ohrtins 


Tel. Ken. 2507, Boston 


MULTIGRAPHING 


“NASH LETTER BUREAU _ 
Multigraphing Mimererephing, Stenog- 
raphy, Mailing, Addressing 
(130 West 42nd Street, a 2 & 
Wisconsin cas 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


SUMMER BOARD 


VERMONTAIN FARM 


SAXTONS RIVER, VERMONT 


The place for a quiet, restful vacation 
where fresh air, beautiful scenery, best 
home food abound: no children. 


COUNTRY BOARD | 
ASBURY PARK, N, J. 


THE GUEST HOUSE 
302 KIGHTH AVENUE 


110 Ww. 
fer | 


Geree-Nerris Tire & Aute Ca., Inc. 
UNITED END SERVICE 


‘. 6 AND & wine STREET 
NTUOMERY, ALABAMA 


PHONE 107 
MONTGOMERY FRENCH 
Dry CLEANING Co. 

Fine Dyeing and Cleaning 
AUTO TIRE & BATTERY co. 
Nunn’s Place 
Rell and Catoma Streets Phone 1639 

INDEPENDENT Ice ComPANY | 
Pant No. 1—113- 15 No, Lawrence Street | 


e 
No. 2—Highiand Ave., betwen | 
Sta. Phone 1919 


Plant 
Cedar and Alfred 


FRANK TENNILLE 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


ae ee ee 


eee ee ee 


FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach 


ELSA FARRELL 
S portwear 

Hats 

154 Magnolia Ave.—Tel. 1544 


Lingerie 


Baker Bros. Co., Inc. 
Fine Selection of 
' Meats and Pgultry 


282 South Beach Street 
Telephone 1170 Daytona, Fla. 


THE PAINT STORE 


PAINTS, VARNISHES. WALL PAPER, ETC. 
PAUL PHILI Owne 


ner 
128 MAGNOLIA "AVE. 
Phone 760-J 


One block from ocean: one of the best resi- 
dential sections; trolleys to all points: a 
homelike environment of mutual helpfulnexs 
al about 25 guests; transient or permanent. 
Te r42-J. 


SPECIAL PRICE 

on goods from Philadel . 
WA KER, 1 Warseatoe "ae" Boston. rere 
, ch 6020 or Columbia 4040. Expert 
mover, honded plano mover; t 

in transit; best references: ¢ 


— ae at 


BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


4 WANTED — Two children, Christian Scien- 
ages four to aan: safe, gees 
rie 


vans. 


; Mall Ord itl Receive 'P Bite: jon 
preferred, a ers ecelve Attent 

baie mt New eibor 8 os of Al BETTS 

og ae. week, The Chris tian 


Monitor, Boston 


WILL board and care for children over 
0 miles from Boston, 
The Christian Science Mon- 


Office, 38 Dundee St.. BOSTON, MASS, 
panama Aer Be PM nn ne ae 2 
; AUTONOBILE TRIPS 
TRIPS throughout and New ra. 
M. R. CLARK 
Kenmore 05325. 


ANTIQUES 


THOMAS 8 DAWSON 
39 ae St., Boston Beach — 
colonial house where you may 
aac and old-fashiones chintzes in their 
aino stenciled chairs restored 
modern qainted niin ture. 


eat. sen Bh dae Pivvoe-Arvow. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR HIRE 
LUXOR TAXI 


—~ 
No. 


EE 


__ ROOMS AND BOARD WANTED — 
~ you NG LADY dextres: room anrl board f from 


tember th h winter months within walk- 
ing distance Seth and Lexington Avenue, 
XN, y. Ci peheosness exchanged, A, Box 


9209, oe oe for Walt Qanttey cy 


2; speci 
—_ = 


ae ee 


JEWELYMS 


-— me wh + 


___ WEARING APPAREL 
CLOTHING BEXCHANGE 


CP POE A ww ere rr 


Poe Td 


| DIAMOND. nearis 
t sent by mall WHATA 
ae at 43rd &t., New 


WANTED—AN — of clething for all 


ages; commission 33 1.5%. 
ROSA ~M, BLUDGETTE, Rowley, Mute, 


LORh. egmn ce oiten 
Vanderbilt 


: 


‘|AVONDALE BEAUTY SHOP 


Jacksonville 


3608 Saint Johns Avenue 
Expert Operators—Permanent Waving 
MRS. W. D. DENT Telephone 71-1249 
HAWKINS DYE WORKS — 
lncorporated 


221 West Adams &8t., Jacksonville, Pia. 
Phone 93 


JORDAN'S HAT SHOP 


Pattern Hats—Hats to Order 
50 W. Adams Street Phone 56-7703 


Greenleaf and Crosby Co. 


Office 805 Main 
Phone 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


| GEORGIA 


ree ee 


Jacksonville 


(Continued) _ 


j 
OL a 


Kou N-FURCHGOTT Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


“Humming Bird” 
Pure Thread 
Silk Hose 


The silk atocking that wears, Every 
pair guaranteed. All favorite colors, 
Pair $1.59. 


All mail orders pron» y filled. 


Jewelers and 
Importers 
41 WEST BAY ST. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Eatablished 1868 


U. €. Jacobs-e- 


‘Stwettes for 30 Yrars ~ 
“ 


‘ 
. 


| 
. 
| 


* rh lh 


{Continued 


PPOPD EA AA Lh 


KRUG'S 


Mexican Store 


411 Central Avenue 
ST. PETERSBURG. FLA. 


an ll 


Complete stock of fine quality Alligator 

Rage and Purses, etc. Genuine Indian 

Rugs and Baskets, and a large stock 
of goods suitable for gifts. 


“Everything to Build a Home 
Everything to Furnish It” 


HARRISON-POWELL Co. 


Corner Third and Central Phone 1446 


“The Cleaners 
That Satisfy” 


1706 Central Ave. 
Phone 616 


SY. PETERSBURG HOTEL 
REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE 
We Buy, Sell, Rent and Loan 


MASE E ADKINS, Manager 
oGR ¢ =entral Avenue 


“There Is One Near You” | 


WHIppDON’s CASH STORES | 


CHAIN STORE GROCERS 
Jacksonville, Florida 


LOGAN’S 


Smart Hats and Gowns 


215 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
France | 


Paris, 


LEVY'S 


WEARING APPAREL 
for MEN and WOMEN 


American Dry Cleaning Co. 
Plant 2011 Main 
5-2 8-1147 
PROMPT AUTO SERVICE 


ation” Work « Specialty 
T. J. WIENGES, Mer. 


DOMESTIC NEW WAY 
LAUNDRY 
Independently Owned and Controlled 

Phone 6494 and 6495 


BERRIER’S 
“Its Quality” 
ICE CREAM 


1306 Hogan Street Phone 


(Cc KAYS 


1411 


Furniture@. | 


‘FRENCH Dry CLEANERS. 


GUY F, MARTIN 
Phone 2187 


Moore’s Style Shop 


Everything for Men and Boys 


416 Harrison Street 
T 


MISS ELIZABETH MacINTYRE 
_ * “HEMSTITCHING 

ROOM 315, WEST COAST TITLE BLDG. 
Fourth end Central 


ee 


i 
FE: Atlanta 
(Continued ) 


ate ee en an en PP LLL LOLOL LL LL he. iy 


-M. RIcH & Bros. Co, 


Atlanta's Own Store of True 
Southern Hospitality 


Seventy-Fi Merch 
Rest Room, Tea Room, Nursery 
sgepe Penn,” Personal Service 
Ann Page.” Home Budget Service , 
Broad, Alabama and Forsyth Sts. 
Ready-to-Wear 


Millinery—Accessortes 
49-53 Whitehall 


ROGERS 


Nearly 300 Pure Food Stores in 
Georgia and South Carolina 


Your Patronage Appreciated 


Ki istner’s ~«Market* 


FOR QUALITY 


11 S. Broad St., Near Alabama 
| Telephone Walnut 2070 
i 


Geo. Muse Clothing Company 


Suits — Overcoats — Hats — Shoes 

and Furnishings for Men and Boys 

Women's Ready-to-Wear Hosiery and 
Millinery 


CARLTON MILLER 
Restaurant 


Puritan Hotel Bldg. 


Cor. Plant and Platt Phone HI. 752 
TAMPA. FLORIDA 


Anything in Electric Repair 
for the Automobile 


Strauss Auto Electric Co. 
Factory — Methods 


Phone 2359 | 


ampa. Florida 


, Hyde Park Beauty Shop 


Lafayette Arcade 
430 West Lafayette Street 


PERMANENT WAVES 


Guaranteed the Best. Get Our Prices 
Telephone H-1533; Residence H-8519 


MRS. CORRELL, Proprietor 


» 4 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park 2 


ESSAVOY 


4TH AVE... ASBURY PARK. N. J. 
NEAR BEACH—MODERN 
Finest American-Hongarian cuisine entering 
to a select clientele. Moderate rates. Phones 


1268. 
= WEISSBERGER A. BH. OXMAN 
Music end PDeanctad 


| NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 
ENMAN’S 


Tailoring and Dressmaking 
Expert Furriers 
IMPORTER 


Two Entrances: 
8 Wall St.. Opp. Flat Iron Bidz. 
12 Government St. Rooms 101-102 


Phone 4847 ASHEVILLE, N. @ 


nee 


PHONE M-1028 


Dey leaning’ Co 


DORLESS DRY CLEANING 
rat FLORIDA AVENT E TAMPA, FLA. 


VOGUE SHOPPE 
Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
Lingerie—Maiullinery 


911 Franklin Street 
Tampa, Fla. 


GEORGIA 


w DS 


Russert F. HAanp 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
and BONDS 


906-7-8 Miami Realty Board Bidg. 
Phone No. 8635 


29 Years’ Standing 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


ATLANTA . GRORGIA 


An Institution ¢ 
MAIL 


> 
— .—/. 


Nora Davis Beauty Shoppe 
(Marinello System ) 


Graiyn Hotel Phone 5957 


| 


ee Miami Beach : 
THE JEANNETTE SHOP 


Smart Gowns and Hats 
at Attractive Prices 
240 Fifth Street 


We are here to serve you all the year. 
Seep acne 


St. Au 
GRUBB’S GROCERY 
Staple and Fancy Groceries 
Phone 986 


76 Bridge Street 


St. Petersburg 


SMITH PAINT STORE 
247 Central Ave. Phone 5573 


Grumbacher Brushes and Art Geeds 
Valentine's Automobile Finishes 
Lowe Brothers Paints and Varnishes 
Sign Painters’ Supplies 
Picture Framing @ Specialty 


H. G. MUNSON, Upholsterer 


<. W. HEWITT, Inc. 
Plumbing, Heating 


and Gas Fittin 
111 9th St. No. 


PIN wg MACH 
General Machine 
Ornementel free Work 


Bs R, . McINTOSH & & CO. 


indow Shades — Awni — Porch 
| etc. . 
First -N 


NE CO. 
and 


eet: N, bs 
Baker Brothers Company, Inc. 


MARKET AND GROCER Y—FISH 
DELICATESSEN 


J. M. HIGH CO. 


Fashions for Women, Misses 
and Children 


Approved Marinelle Beauty Salon 


Hairdressing—Manicuring 
Always a store, constantly 
improving 


~ Chamberlin -Johnson 
Du Bose Co. 


Quality Merchandise 


~ Women’s Apparel, Boys’ and Men's 
Wear. Everything for the Home. 


FRED R. LINDORME 
Automobile Painting 


Auto Tops and Trimmings 
250 te 260 Stewart Ave. ATLANTA, GA. 
Phone West "1608 


ma REGENSTEIN Co, 


Women's and Misses’ 
READY-TO-WEAR—MILLINERY 
. Bags, Jeweiry, Novelties 


P. 0. Box 1403 ATLANTA, GA. 


Frohsins 


Dew or om 
50 WHITEHALL | 
Hubbard & i Company 
Printers . Bugrevere 
i ee Pryor Street 
HEMSTITCHING 
MRS. ANNIE COBLE SMITH 


? 


130-132 Peachtree Arcade 
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EDITORIALS 


If by chance any of the distinguished speak- 
ers and interested visitors at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics ses- 


x sions, 
, : few days ago, were ap- 
A New Point : tes 

| of Interna- 

i tional Accord) 
a SJ 


prehensive 


tertaining subjects pro- 
posed for discussion, 
they probably were re- 


hour of the conferences when Dr. Charles K. 
Leith, head of the department of geology at 
the University of Wisconsin, and a man of rec- 
ognized eminence in his profession, 


to what he described as world monopolies of 


essential raw materials. Dr. Leith’s view of the | 
He is a prac- | 
To his | 


subject is not merely academic. 
tical as well as a theoretical geologist. 
experience in the field has been added that 


rained as mineral adviser to the War Industries | 
Board of the United States during and follow- | 


ing the period of the war. 

In a comprehensive survey of the situation, 
in which he evidently sought to impress, early 
in the discussion of the subject, its economic 
importance, the speaker insisted that a world- 
wide freedom of search for new mineral de- 
posits is necessary to make up for depletion of 
present known supplies. He reminded his 
hearers that today much of explorable territory 
is “behind closed doors.” He urged that steps 
be taken to provide an open field for exploita- 
tion and experimentation. Failing to bring 
about complete international accord along this 
line, it was made clear that the British Empire 
and the. United States, which control a large 
part of the world’s natural resources, might 
profitably reach a common understanding in 
respect to their noncompetitive development. 

There exists, undeniably, what might be 
termed a natural monopoly of. mineral re- 
sources. This is fostered, logically, by the nar- 
rowing of political boundaries. 
pansion of commercial control of what are 
regarded as basic industries seems to demand 
the breaking down, by some friendly process, 
of the political or national barriers which have 
been interposed. “We are, therefore,” Dr. Leith 
declared, “witnessing the mighty conflict of two 
powerful opposing forces: on the one hand, 
world demand for materials, which knows no 
political boundaries and which is forcing unifi- 
cation in order that demand may be efficiently 
satisfied; on the other hand, the nationalistic 
forces directed toward partitioning resourtes 
for national gain or security. Many recent 
political changes and difficulties, national and 
international, are an expression of this con- 
flict, and more are in store. There seems to be 


problem is to effect some kind of balance or 
adjustment between them,” 


phasized, of course, by the steady increase in 
the demand for minerals of all kinds, especially 
oil, iron ores, and nitrates. This makes neces- 
sary constant exploration, many years in 
advance, to insure against depletion of avail- 
able supplies. Dr. Leith was careful to admit 
that his own country is, at present, the chief 
advocate of the “open door” policy which he 
recommends. 


than any other nation. It has developed capital, 
_ skill and impetus: it has smelting and fabricat- 


ing plants requiring continuous large supplies | 


of minerals; is depleting its own resources 
faster than any other nation, and must project 
its activities abroad to secure needed supplies. 
Dr. Leith observes, somewhat parenthetically, 


that the mineral lands of the United States | 
have for the most part been open for explora- | 


tion or purchase by citizens of other nations. 


cerned. There cannot be complete co-ordina- 


world’s needs until there is a more or less equal 
Sharing of those natural resources whose 
monopolization seems to have been artificially 
aided by the assertion of claimed nationalistic 
rights. Surely, as between the British Empire 
and the United States, there is no excuse for 
continuing this traditional bar. 


If the housing situation in the larger American 
-cities is far from satisfactory to the tenants, 
who must pay high 

Seay. rentals for inadequate 
| Philanthropy accommodation, it is not 
and for lack of knowledge 


° of the factors entering 
the Housing into the problem of cre- 
| Problem 


ating a greater supply of 
habitable dwellings. For 
more than a generation 
the housing conditions obtaining in the great 
centers of population have been studied by pri- 
vate and public agencies, and attempts have 
been made by regulatory laws and commissions 
to abolish the unsanitary structures that at one 
time were regarded as fit shelters for the multi- 
tude receiving small incomes. 

Along with the efforts to prevent by law the 
construction of inferior types of dwellings, ex- 
periments have been undertaken in some cities 
with the erection of what are termed “model 
tenements,” the capital for which was furnished 
by charitably inclined persons who were willing 
to accept a low return on their investment. 
These buildings have at least shown that it is 
‘not necessary to deprive tenants of light and 
air in order to realize a fair profit, but as they 
have accommodated merely a handful of the 
teeming city dwellers, it cannot be said that 
they have effected much improvement in gen- 
eral conditions. 

Private enterprise having failed to provide a 
sufficient supply of dwellings for the t 
majority of persons who are unable to pay high 
rentals, it is not surprising that some well- 
intentioned persons should have turned to what 
is so frequently thought of as an infallible source 
of wisdom—governments—for assistance. For- 
getting. or ignoring, the essential fact that a 
- government has no money except what it sricen 


which began 4 | octablished policy of abstention from competi- 


nen | tion by government with private industry are 


might be a dearth of en- | 


| not solved the problem. 
| believing that state or national aid would have 


posed | any better results? 


measures which, if adopted, might put an end | 


to get rid of them. 


effect 


The rapid ex- | 


“Will it continue in power much longer? 


understood. 


This is so, at least in part, be- | 


cause it has had more experience in this field | 
| Constitution adopted on July 6, 1923, about 


_ which time the so-called “new economic.policy” | 
| | treat. 


from the people by taxation, or borrows on bond 
issues, various projects hdve been launched for 
state aid for housing construction, and even 
the Federal Government is being urged to en- 
gage in a home-building policy involving im- 
mense expenditures. 


Whether these departures from the long- 


justified, is a question requiring the most care- 
ful investigation and consideration. It is con- 


| ceivable that the enormous supply of idle capi- 
| tal now seeking profitable investment can be 
| attracted to providing better housing without 
assured durin? the first | 


interference. Philanthropy has 
Is there any reason for 


governmental 


Dismissal of Gregory Zinovieff from the 
political bureau of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the 


| A I . . ‘ 
bit 


aa oe nist Party is one 


| of news from 
How Stable Is S| that should cause deep 
the Russian | thought. 
Government? | 


associate of 
the 


a close 
Lenine. At 


a <mgh- 
—-— > 


the dismissal of . Mr. 


Lashevitch as Assistant Commissar of War and 
alternate member of the political bureau. 
_ably the most interesting fact in connection 
with these events from the American point of 


Prob- 


view is the apparent ease with which the Soviet 
authorities are able to censure their critics or 


It would seem that 


the passing of Lenine—tactics which 


clique in authority by virtue of force—have not 


' been abandoned nor modified much. 


Russians should not be unmindful 
that this 
world. Most people are not willing to submit 
to such personal domination. 
lar tactics, the old régime in Russia was only 


too frequently subjected to harsh criticism. And 


jit must be remembered how Woodrow Wilson 
before the Congress of the United States hailed 


the passing of Tsarism and welcomed the “new 
democracy” of Russia. That was, however, 


stable government was assured to follow the 
Tsar. Ever since, the world has been asking, 
“How stable is the Government in Russia?” and 
" Upon 
an answer to these questions has depended 
much. But it is not enough to demonstrate to 
the world the power of certain men to continue 
in authority as evidence of the stability of a 
government. A government by force of human 
will has not the permanence that is desired, 


no way to eliminate either set of forces. The | even though it may have continued a few years. 


Tsarism also continued in power for a long 
period by sheer force of will, but it failed to win 


The importance of the whole matter is em- | the confidence of the Russian people or the 


sincere good will of liberty-loving nations. 


To some it may be difficult to understand why 


the Russian people will submit to even such a 
| measure of domination as is today exercised by 
the Soviet 
' nature of the Russian people and of the organi- 


the Soviets is not fully 'and they have rehabilitated; 


have been glad at the outcome. 
wage | newly spiced this master’s philosophy, and they 
In this is printed the text of the | 1 ave freshly sweetened that one’s sentiment; 


_and the public has expressed pleasure in the 


authorities. That is because the 
zation perfected by 
From the English press only 
recently has appeared the 1926 Soviet Union 


Year-Book. 


was adopted by Russia. Under this Constitution 


the executive authority of the Soviets has been | 
_ built up and an organization perfected which 
| is calculated to continue the personnel of the 


“inner circle.” 


One thing only need be noted. The six Soviet | 


federated republics into which Russia has been 
divided are given autonomy. Almost each one 


Viewed broadly, however, the problem is a | of the allied republics is divided politically and 
world problem, rather than one in which the | 24ministratively into a number of autonomous 


people of any single country are selfishly con- | 
| provinces, 


tion of effort in the undertaking to supply the | 'OWBS, efe., 


republics and areas, and administratively into 
districts, nezda, volosts, villages, 
and the six in turn combine into 
the supreme state, the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, the U. S. S. R. The Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Union, which is in effect 
the party, elects (quoting the Year-Book) “ac- 
cording to the number of united republics, four 
Presidents of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics from 


among the Presidium of the Central Executive | 


Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics.” 

These four Presidents serve in rotation, three 
months each, as head of-the centirl body. In 
such manner is the political authority of the 
state pyramided. The concentration of govern- 
mental, of economic, of educational, of financial 
and even, if possible, of spiritual authority by 
such manner constitutes the tactics whereby 
the Soviet authorities endeavor to insure the 
stability of their government. If a man dissents 
he is dismissed. It is hardly the kind of sta- 
bility the world hopes for. 


Probably there never was a time when the 


‘public needed more protection from unscrupu- 


lous users of the mails, 
purporting to offer for 
sale merchandise of 
all sorts and _  condi- 
P - tions, than the present. 
Investing And consequently there 
Public never can have been a 
\ _)_~time when the position 
of the solicitor of the 
Post Office Department of the United States 
would have been more important than today, 
when, as Horace J. Donnelly, the gentleman in 
question, has estimated, more than a billion 
dollars a year are lost to unscrupulous confi- 
dence men, whose special forte is extracting 
from the public its available funds under spe- 
cious pleas of offering exceptional values in 
return for cash, 
Of course, the schemes with which Mr. Don- 


; Protecting 
the 


nelly’s office: comes in contact are many and 
varied, As a recent description of them put it, | 
they run from — ‘simple . catch-penny sales |. 
ntic investment deals involving 


schemes, to | 


millions of dollars, And certainly it is no place 


here to consider these projects in detail, but it | 


is of interest to _— that appereahy be they 


Russia | 


same — 
2 @ time dispatchgs told of 


of the | 
is having upon the outside | 


Because of simi- | 


/ vehement sort. 


want of schooling as a tone colorist, 
' in daubs and blotches. 
| prove affairs was no more to be thought of 


large or small, cheap or costly, most of them 
come sooner or later to that little oak-pan- 
neled office tucked away on the fifth floor of the 
enormous gold-gray stone Post Office Build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue, in Washington, 
D. C. For this fact carries with it the assurance 
that after all honesty is the best policy, and 
that though “the wicked” spread “himself like 
a green bay tree, vet he” passes “away, 
yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.” 
But all of this discnssion overlooks an aspect 


| of the situation that is only too often ignored. | 
| While it is true that primarily efforts must be | 
_ directed toward putting a stop to 


tne activities 
of those unscrupulous individuals who make it 


their business to obtain money and goods ‘under | 


false pretenses, it must not be forgotten that an 
almost equally important side of the question 


_ involves the individuals who allow themselves 
_ thus to be imposed upon. No matter how plausi- 
Coser. | ble may be the method of advertising emplofed, 

a sufficiently keen discernment would enable the 
| victims to detect the dishonesty of intent. 
stead, therefore, of spending time in deploring | 
+ lea ., | the fact that so many schemes of questionable 
Zinovief was | nature are being foisted on the public today, as 


In- 


certain are in the habit of doing, it might be 


more profitable if that time were spent in learn- | bell’s tongue in some hot belfry with the sky in its 


ing methods to descry them. While it will, of 
course, be granted that the protection of the in- 


| vesting public must necessarily include methods 
_ to prevent unscrupulous persons from imposing 


upon the public, it Should be remembered also 
that that public has something to do itself, to 


| render the protective work more effective and 


The world has not forgotten | complete. 


the discipline to which Trotzky was subjected | 
not so many months ago. | 
the political tactics which were ushered in at | 
are | 
| obviously designed to maintain the governing | 


ee --- 


Revision of the orchestration of classic com- | 


posers, which was formerly regarded as an 
impertinence, seems to 
have become with cer- 
tain conductors a more 
or less consistent prac- 
tice. Changes which 
Gustav Mahler, as con- 
ductor of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, made 
in the scores of Beetho- 
ven, aroused critical disapproval of the most 
On the other hand, quite a 


thorough restudving which Frederick Stock, 


——— — 
Retouching 
the Classic 


Seores 
Be J 


conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
has made of a work by Schumann, meets with 


; acceptance. 
before the downfall of Kerensky and before a | P 


Mahler undoubtedly used great skill and good 


| judgment in modifying Beethovgn’s instrumen- 
' tation, and Mr. Stock has certainly shown tech- 
_ nical mastery and artistic common sense in his 
overhauling of 
' method and procedure, then, the two men are 
together. But Mahler undertook his enterprise 
of emending an old document before the war; 


Schumann's, In respect to 


Mr. Stock his, after it. In point of time and 
temper, therefore, they stand apart. 

It was once regarded as mefely interesting 
that Beethoven, because of the mechanical 
stiffness of instruments in his time, perforce 
wrote passages for trumpet in a rather cramped 
manner; and that Schumann, because of his 
painted 
To do anything to im- 


than to alter historical or biographical facts. 


| But conductors have overcome. objection by 
argument of applause. 


They have retouched 
and audiences 
They have 


The devices for the reform of classic scores 
militate not, presumably, against truthful pres- 
entation of the composer's message. The lines 
of the architecture remain, though the orna- 
ment has .been brightened. If Beethoven, who 
lacked present resources of sonority, can be 
brought to date with a note.of brass and a tap 
of percussion, and if Schumann, who lacked 
knowledge of combinations which every gradu- 
ate of an orchestral class understands today, 
can be put right by a little reorganization of his 
strings and wood, conductors evidently believe 
the thing should be done. Modern listeners 
crave idea. But they must have sound. 


=| Random Ramblings |= 


The tremendous growth of the putemobile industry 
has heen given as a reason for a number of whip 
concerns going out of business. Official figures, how- 
ever, show that in the United States there are now 
4,152,000 more horses than in 1900. From this it would 
seem that the good work of the S. P. C. A. and other 
humane organizations were a larger contributing cause 
for this condition than is generally recognized. 


In the “floating university” or round+the-werld 
college, should the upper or lower classmen be assigned 
to the first-class cabin? Could not it be-called truth- 
fully a “salt water college”? And what about the 
freshmen? Would the seniors be “old salts”? These 
are grave questions for the student body te consider 
at once, 


Nees) eee? 

It hae been said that courtesy costs nothing, but 
the toll on the word “please” in telegrams sem in the 
United States amounts, actording to the Dearborn 
Independent, -to $10,000,000 annually. 

——— a] . 

With the fall congressional elections not so far dis 
tant, it will be no time at all now before a spirants 
will be, as Andrew Johnson first said in 1866, “swing. 

’ ing round the circle.” 
——— a] 

Will historic pageants of a 


make the bobbed hair and Cherleitan of the sedate 
1920's aa attractive as the powdered wig and minuet 


appear today? 


a 
Those who have a sense of “being up to their necks 
rom the teakettle. 


in lot water” can learn a lesson 
It is when it gets in this predicament that it begins 


to sing. 
eee 
The one-time indispensable hatpin seems to ha 
Eee handy. of the — that comudtatiaee oluravs 
y 3 
: Mateaian usually diocese what causes the wheels 
to verse: upon paying their gasoline bill. 
—— 


' the lemons was on his face and on mine. 
emanation from a myriad simple moons, 


| fortmghtly 


| the counter it was a i 
| of southern sky 
' office bov—who giggled intuitively even before he saw 
| the letter—to the junior clerk, from junior clerk to the 


hundred years hence 


The time is here when one doesn't have to be a 
Bites tata harea thagey 
——— 2) 


St ie 


ee i a Eres ome pened: wr ) | | 4 


In the Light of the Lemons 


T WAS near Palermo. He was sitting above the city 

in the light of the lemons; and so was |. “Stranger 

things have happened,” I thought. “It may well be 
he: Filippo or Ricciotti, one of them. In such a place as 
this anything might happen.” 

All I could see of him was his high, soft green felt hat 
pinched in the crown, his shoulders leaning against. the 
bank, his small legs stretched out before him and the 
sunlight gleaming on his yellow, cloth-topped boots. He 
lav there, either avicep or awake, a stranger to me. | 
was sitting well above the lemon grove, bit the light of 
This light is an 
The sun lights 
them. 

The groves lay yellow Jaden in long green corridors 
opening to the amethyst sea. Thev banded that const 
of looping, surf-marged bays. And hehind them the moun- 
tains rose in limestone, at times in iron promontories from 
the jeweled sea itself; and at times rising lava gray and 
sun-eaten from the green stairs of the terraced valley hills. 

+ > + 


Palermo lay in chipped shell white in a hollow beneath 
us. Its roofs were red as pumpkin rinds, coarsely graired 
by that tremendous sunlight. Its walls ‘had a white and 
porcelain comeliness. And the long hot fields of Mediter- 


» ranean sea blossomed into a rare foam on its strand. 


In the blue heat I could hear the thick banging of a 


arches. In the dense sunlight I heard the voice of a ship 
leaving the harbor, an irop shaft of sound. 

“With Filippo’s shumac aboard, who knows!” I thought. 
And always against the royal sea, the naive and ike 


| bodies of the lemons glistened in the foliage of the groves. 
It was a bine world; 


an air, A sky, a sea, a life of sun 
and amethyst. Anything might happen in such a place, 
1 thought. He might be Filippo. Why not? 

Fancy took me back to those gone days when it was 
mv lot to be in a ere” broker's office in Bermondsey. 
Leather brokering was a al business there. Fog and 
ledgers. Fog and skins, s t endlessly, it seemed. But 
one of the happy events that used to enliven us was the 
letter from Filippo and Ricciotti, shumac 
merchants, Palermo. 

When the postman put that bright blue envelope on 

tbe fog had lifted, as if a patch 


had been delivered to us. From the 


clerk, from the clerk to the cashier, the signals ran. 
> + >. 

Even the partners would smile as one of them siit 
open the envelope, and Filippo’s sharp, mauve handwriting 
annou ; 

Mitegnsed Strs: 

We humbly beg. to warn your honourable House 
that we come from ting this day 200 bag» of 
shumacs at the packet o “Piorio,” Roemer quality, 

The market here expresses 4 profound animation—. 

Coneluding with the customary, “We agree, Gentle- 
mans, the assurance ef our most gracious salutes.” The 
letter was signed, first by a rubber stamp; secondly, by 
Ricciotti, whose re- was like an éru of Etna 
and flowed down like lava; and lastly by Filippo, whose 
demi ‘Weehesl-tm dud diem: Gin faoh ok ahy Telia 
across the page. : ) 


How gay we were—and not with that strained, thread- 


bare, office gayety—about those funny little fellowe and 


their pres ious shumae, Little they knew what ——— 
they brought us. We could almost feel their beneficial 
sun, feel Palermo’s lambent blue. For the rest of the 
day we seemed to write in a fine, full sky, instead of on 
the bine leaves of ledgers. 

After many years that. old irresponsible gavetvy had 
come over me again. This time I ‘was in their city. Some- 
where in those narrow streets they were walking. Ont 
of one of those green shuttered windows they might be 
looking. They - ht be talking in one of those cafés, 
Perhaps he was Filippo. Or he. Or that one. Or, if not 
Filippo, then Riceiottt 

+ + + 

And supposing Filippo were the little dozing fellow in 
the yellow boots. He might be. I felt almost impelled to 
climb down and shout across the corridors of lemons, 
“Are you Filippo?” Or, of course, Rieciotti. 

As I pondered this I looked down to where the little 
man had been sitting, and I was startled to see he had 
gone. But, looking up, I saw he was making through the 
olives toWard the road where three or four cabs, hot and 
shiny as flies, were standing. 

For some vague, gay reason I gave’chase. He had 
jumped into a cab. I ran to the road, jumped into 
another cab and told the driver to follow him. We 
rumbled through the white dust, betweem the flat hands 
of the cactus, between the drv olives and ingo the town. 

We between the heavy sun-eaten masonry of 
the streets. We passed the ochreous, cracking 
baroque statuary of mansions and churehes. We passed! 
worn fountaing spurting their city water out of the mouths 
of lumpy angels and cherubs. The black erowd dodg~i 
us and dawdled in the sun. 

The narrow streets sounded to the hard plod-trotting 
of horses. Cabs came out of every corner and sailed 
across the confused sunlight of the Quattro Canti. We 
rumbled off the cobbles into a dazzling asphalted piazza, 
and at a house there the little man's cab drew up, He 
paid his fare and disappeared into a courtyard. 

> > oa 

We stopped. I gave my man five lire, and he hurried 
off lest I should wait for change. i ran into the courtyard 
and mounted a flight of stone stairs. My little fellow 
was waiting at the top at a door. He had pulled the 
bell.- The door was opening. He had one foot on the 
step as I ran up. He was compact, well filled. His eye 
brows were short, high and deprecatory. His yellow booted 
feet were discreet and small. 

As he turned to me inquiringly I suddenly realized 
I had thought of nothing to say to him. I had been too 
excited to think of even an openirig phrase, and this > 
the poor state of my Italian, was very necessary 
discretion and composure rebuked me. Hotly I Seidened 
out, fishing for words: 

“I was told— I thought — Are you by anv chanee— 
You are not Signor Fil 

He shook hie head sympathetically and said, “I regre 
I am not,” and the door closed bebind him as Behr 
inte the house.- — 

As | walked across the piazza into the street that leads 
out past the high, dark sea to the lemon-lit- valleys, it 
oecurred to me—indeed, why had I not rye 


The Week in New York 


New Your | 

VENTURESOME dream of } bows York City. taken 
| A from the vantage of what may easily have 
heen a cow poe dg Bo! has “snag unearthed in 
the files of the New York Mirror for February of that 
year. » hot, many years alter Fifth Avenne was 


chalga 0. copeperines ih orem Wf Rac. 3 gener 
any other in the world.” Considering that Fourth 
to Park Avenue, and that Park Avenue nseyg ee holds 
city’s most pretentious office buildings, ter t 
the gteatest concentration of luxurious apa 

‘ings, hie dream might seem io have a he grea 
accuracy. The elasticity y Be the ey he however 


be laid otit for “posterity, for generations to come, ae + 
population which is to cover the island, and which will 
probably number a million.” 
> > ° 

The verdict of the present age oa some of its own con- 
tributions to the arts appears to be undergoing a modifi- 
cation of its earlier harshneas, if not a complete reversal. 
Both jazz and the “movies” this week gained a step or 
two toward foll admission into the Elysian fields. The 
Central Park Mall, where, through the generosity ot 
several prominent patrons of music, concerts of classical 
works are rendered throughout the summer by some of 
the best bands and orchestres in the city, is to have an 
afternoon of America’s ultramodern pieces tomorrow. 
Paul Whiteman, whose ability as a director has largely 
aided in giving jazz its present measure of respectabilit 
has acceded to a request from the Mayor himself to iden 
his orchestra to these precincts of the statelier measures. 
The “movies” have gained a less famous but perhaps more 
insistently artistic niche. The Quill, the semiofficial organ 
of Greenwich Village, where art stalks with its leanest and 
most determined tread, has brag wnad completely to the 
late enemy by acceptir in its emg Ao a regular depart- 
ment, to be —" The department, it 
is intimated, to deal sternly with the upstart, 
but the “movie.” none the less, have been aecepted in 
the family. 
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of the Republican and I ratic state conventions, for 
which conferences began this week, came 
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box ashore ayd promptly outfitted themselves in 
seript ensembles of lingerie. One of the pianos was put 
to reasonably accurate use, also, but the motorcycle, at 
last reports, was still baffting the most intensive exam- 
ination, 
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Justice waderwent a quick but none the less effective 
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